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The bishop of Rottenburg, in Wurttemberg, Rt. 
Rev. Paul Wilhelm von Keppler, is well known in 
Germany as the author of many learned and beautiful 
books. He is still in the prime of life, being only 
fifty years old. Having spent all the years of hiy 
manhood, up to the day of his election as bishop 
of Rottenburg, in university chairs, first in Tubingen 
and afterwards in Freiburg, he iv eminently compe- 
tent to wrestle with ideas conceived and bred in the 
minds of former colleagues. But he speaks as a 
zealous bishop who is responsible to God for 
thousands of souls, and speaksin a voice vibrating 
with grief and indignation at the dangers brought 
upon his faithful flock by these would-be reformers. 








Tranvlator’s Note 


A well-intentioned but ill-conceived movement has been in 
progress for some years in various countries, having for its 
object to make the Church more acceptable to modern society, 
bring her into harmony with modern thought—in a word, effect 
a reconciliation between the Church and “the spirit of the age.” 
Many of the leaders of this movement have been, or were at least 
in the beginning, loyal, high-minded Catholics. The movement 
has by no means escaped the ever-vigilant eye of the supreme 
shepherd, nor the anxious care of the zealous bishops of the 
Church. Witness the fatherly admonition addressed by Leo XIII. 
in his letter, “Testem Benevolentiz,” to the Catholics of our 
country; witness the splendid pastoral of the English bishops on 
Liberalism, a letter which received special encomiums from the 
Holy Father. Several warnings have gone out from Rome to the 
French and Italian Catholics. In France the movement has 
wrought actual disaster, since from the ranks of the “reformers” 
has been recruited the little band of évadés, or unfrocked priests. 
In no country, however, we believe, has the agitation stirred up 
the mass of the Catholic people, much less touched its heart. The 
deplorable events in Austria are of an entirely different character. 
In Germany, too, notably in the Southern States of the Empire, 
a little group of would-be reformers has attracted attention for 
some years. One of its champions was the late Professor Franz 
Xavier Kraus, of the University of Freiburg, in Baden. For a 
year or so a work by Professor Ehrhard, “Catholicism and the 
2oth Century,” in which many of the new ideas are advocated, has 
engaged the attention of controversialists in Germany. Ehrhard 
is a learned young Alsatian priest, till lately professor at the 
University of Vienna, where his book was written, at present at 
Freiburg, in Baden. Professor Schell, of Wiirzburg, a brilliant 
writer and eloquent speaker, whose theological works were some 
years ago placed on the /ndex, is another prominent “reformer.” 
The headquarters of the movement in Germany are at present in 
Munich, where the “Reform Catholics,” as they call themselves, 
have founded a paper, “The 2oth Century,” wherein they seek to 
make propaganda for their ideas. It is necessary to state here 
that some of these leaders are disappointed men, for the reason 
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that their political ideas did not find favor with the leaders of 
the Centre party. Some would gladly see the destruction of the 
great and glorious Centre party; others are for founding a new 
party in opposition to the Centre. The discourse hereinafter 
published will prove interesting for two reasons; first, it will 
give American readers an insight into some phases of thought 
with which the Catholics in Germany are contending, and second, 
because it lays down some general principles of universal applica- 
tion. 


Translation by the Rev. B. Guldner, S./., authorized by the 
Right Reverend Bishop. 














Reform, True and False 


To-day I will utter here before you a word which for 
some time has been ringing through all lands, now as a 
battle-cry, now as the watchword of a party, now as a 
fashionable phrase; a word of fascinating sound which 
always finds open ears and open hearts; the word 
Reform. 

The ranks of reform-zealots of the modern world have 
lately been swelled by reformers from the Catholic camp. 
All “modern” reform movements—not excepting the 
Catholic—have in common great vagueness of ideas and 
aims, an astonishing want of clearness of mind as to 
what their promoters wish and are able to accomplish, 
a planless groping in the mist. Herein lies their weak- 
ness as well as their serious danger to the immature and 
unreflecting multitude. It is therefore high time that 
the notion of reform which has been distorted, misun- 
derstood and misrepresented on every side, be at last 
distinctly defined, in so far, I mean, as it has an appli- 
cation to Catholicism. 

Two preliminary questions have to be briefly dealt 
with. The first question is this: Js a reform of the 
Church, of Catholicism, possible? 1 answer, Certainly, 
but not of course in the divine element of the Church, in 
its dogma, its moral laws, its means of sanctification and 
its organization; only in the human element. And to 
this human element pertains in the first place—I will 
emphasize this at once—the inner life of man which 
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goes to make up the Catholic character. The second 
question is this: Js a@ Catholic reform necessary at the 
present time? We behold at present so many wounds, so 
many symptoms of disease, so many decaying spots, so 
many running ulcers on the body of Catholicism that our 
answer must be: Yes, a reform is necessary. 

I come now to the third and main question, the burn- 
ing question: How shall the reform be carried out? 
What are the aims and the marks of a true reform? The 
question will best be answered in the concrete, in the 
light of facts and of history, eschewing mere theory and 
refraining from personal applications. And in doing so 
clear and frank statements are absolutely necessary. 


True reform is always thorough, from the root up- 
ward, from within outward, not from without mward. 
To reform means to form again, to remake. If a thing 
is to be reformed one must go back to its seed or kernel, 
penetrate to its core and inmost essence, and cxamine 
whether its growth, development and final form have 
been normal, that is, in conformity with its kernel and 
essence. If one would undertake a reform of Catholic- 
ism, One must go back to its divine seed or kernel and 
examine whether the human element in its manifesta- 
tion and development is in conformity with the divine. 
Wherever this conformity is not found, there the lever 
of reform must be set in motion. Yet, in doing so, the 
continuity of historical development must neither be 
ignored nor broken, but carefully guarded and carried 
forward. 
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A reform, therefore, which would undertake violently 
to force the Church back to the point of development 
which she had reached 1,500 or 500 years ago, and bind 
her to it forever, would be a false reform. 

You cannot reform a man by putting him back into 
his boy’s clothes. Nothing could be more illogical, un- 
scientific and unhistorical than, in disregard of the whole 
development of the Church, to construct a primitive 
Church, a primitive Christianity, and to put this forth 
as the purest form, the most thorough reform. That 
would not be a reform of the Church, but a Church of 
a reform, built up out of one’s head with a few stones 
wrenched from the original foundation. The French 
Positivist Laffitte finds an immense spiritual superiority 
of Catholicism over Protestantism in this that the for- 
mer upholds the law of legitimate development, thereby 
making an orderly continuity of development possible, 
while the latter by its perpetual and wearisome insist- 
ence upon a primitive Christianity, in reality endeavors 
to hold the religious organism fast in its embryonic state 
or to bring it back to that condition—in opposition to 
the fundamental principle of development. (Les Grands 
Types de ’Humanité. III. Le Catholicisme, 1897, p. 
376.) 

Let us now review the doings of our modern Catholic 
reformers. Are they aiming at a reform in the sense 
just explained? By.no means. They pretend to reform 
Catholicism, Christianity, by reducing it to the essentials 
and by stripping off what is unessential. They shall not 
be permitted to do so. Their views are often merely 
mechanical, the unripe thoughts of tyros. What they 
would cut away or strip off is in truth the loveliest bloom 
and the sweetest fragrance of Catholicism. Their intel- 
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lectual training has been one-sided and lacks thorough- 
ness ; we desiderate in them the faculty of nice discrimi- 
nation, we miss the historical sense, the understanding 
of the things of the soul and of God. It is a defect not 
seldom observed in men of letters and bookish men. A 
man of solid and deep culture on the other hand takes 
a delighted interest in the exuberance of genius and 
individuality which has always welled up and over- 
flowed from the inner life of the Church; he knows 
that it is here that modern Catholic culture can and 
must seek connection and thus be carried forward. Let 
me recall a few of the great figures that stand forth con- 
spicuously in the majestic dome of the Church’s inner 
spiritual life and in the wonderful world of medieval 
mysticism: a Thomas a Kempis, a Dante, a St. Hilde- 
gard who is all too little known, a St. Teresa, who rises 
above Dante in loftiness of personal character and whose 
writings take rank with the best creations of the world’s 
literature. From the variegated meadow of sacred art 
[ will only mention the glorious but too little appreciated 
early Flemish school of painting. 

Instead of this inner life of the soul the false reform- 
ers accentuate the exterior intellectual life of Catholics, 
which is easy, but against which we must loudly pro- 
test; not reason only, but also heart and soul are re- 
quired. That the educated Catholic shall not only believe 
more, but also know more, than the educated Non- 
Catholic, such is the aim of genuine Catholic culture. 
His knowledge, however, must chiefly embrace spiritual, 
not merely intellectual, values. His culture will be more 
medieval than modern. Uncouth on the outside, noble 
within, is the genius of the middle ages; outwardly re- 
fined, vulgar within, is the “modern” spirit. Catholics, 
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therefore, will always fare better by holding to the for- 
mer than to the latter. He who follows the allure- 
ments of the “modern” spirit, does it at the peril of his 
soul’s salvation. Give to the devil the little finger, he 
will seize the whole hand. 

Christianity and Catholicism can only be reformed m 
the spirit and through the spirit that has called them in- 
to life and animates them. The Holy Ghost alone must 
be the directing force, he must be the soul of Church 
reform. And this reform will in the first place consist 
in this that the invasion into the Church of the ungodly 
spirit, of the spirit of hell, of the world, of “the time”, 
be hurled back. It is therefore an unmistakable sign of 
false reform movements when they are set on foot not 
in the name of the Holy Spirit, but in the name of the 
“spirit of the times” (Zeitgeist). To admit this spirit 
as judge, corrector, reformer of the Church, is to degrade 
her. According to Harnack he already injures the Chris- 
tian religion whose first question is, what has it achieved 
for the advancement of the civilization of mankind? (Es- 
sence of Christianity, p. 5). How much more grievously 
then does he insult the Church, who would subject her 
to so incompetent a judge, to so biased a tribunal as 
modern culture. Verily he understands the nature of 
the Church as little as the nature of modern culture. 

The false reformer regards Catholicism as superan- 
nuated and behind the times, but fails to see how senile 
modern culture and modern humanity is, and how ur- 
gently it stands in need of a renewal of its youth which 
none can bring save Christianity and the Church. To be 
senile and to act the youth is peculiarly modern and 
typical of the whole modern world. Its stubborn “will 
not to believe” is senility, it is the exact opposite of 
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childlikeness, youthfulness. The modern world has no 
ruddy cheeks, but worn and withered features and a 
bald, guilty head. To reform means to rejuvenate; but 
Christianity cannot be rejuvenated by the “modern 
spirit’; the “modern spirit” must be rejuvenated by the 
Church. Mere knowledge is and makes old; faith is and 
makes young. Youth believes, old age doubts. 

He is a poor counsellor and betrays a surprising lack 
of political judgment who would dare to ask the Church 
to make concessions, compromises, abrasions in order 
to purchase from the modern world the right to live and 
dwell in it. They who give the advice are not her repre- 
sentatives, but rather her betrayers. Yet, no matter how 
much they concede and surrender, they will not escape 
the hatred and persecution of the world, as long as they 
do not renounce their Church outright. What the mod- 
ern world and modern culture object to in Christianity 
is in the intellectual order, the miracle, in the moral or- 
der, authority. Of what use is it for our Catholic minim- 
izers to be beating about the bush on the question of 
miracles, and to evade authority as much as they can? 
Not until they wholly deny miracles, and reject authority 
altogether, will they find grace in the eyes of the modern 
world. 

To win over the “modern” man to Christianity by 
compromises and concessions is a vain hope. For he 
who is wholly in the meshes of the modern spirit is not 
to be won at all. When surfeited and disgusted with the 
modern spirit he can only be gained by something totally 
different, namely by a genuine life of faith, an unalloyed, 
undiminished Christianity, not by a counterfeit Catholi- 
cism. The history of hundreds of conversions abun- 
dantly proves that the noblest conquests at all times 
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were to be attributed not to Christianity “for the lowest 
bidder”, as the Protestant Francis de Pressensé ex- 
presses it, but to the single-hearted, straightforward 
soul, to a loveable austerity, to a light-giving dogma, 
and to the unbending authority of the Church of 
the ages. It is clear then that the modern reformers 
strike an utterly false note in their attempt to win for 
the Church those that stand outside her pale. Being 
ashamed of the best and most characteristic endow- 
ments of their mother, it is no wonder that they repel 
instead of attracting They labor against their own in- 
terests and their own intentions. “The way of Knowl- 
edge they have not known, nor have they understood the 
paths thereof.” Baruch iii, 20-21. They have gone 
astray and are wandering in the dark; they have deceived 
even the well-meaning,—once they deceived me!" 

Let us proceed with our investigation: It is self-evi- 
dent that a reform of Catholicism must above all be a 
religious reform. The fundamental forces therefore that 
make for reform as well as those that help it on, must be 
religious forces, that is to say, the supernatural means of 
grace: faith, the sacraments, the sacrifice of the Mass, 
confession. The sacrament of penance is eminently the 
sacrament of reform. “The reformers”, says Goethe, 
“ought never to have deprived us of auricular confes- 
sion.” 

The false reformers of all times are recognized by this, 
that in their plans the religious, supernatural forces 
find no place, but are set aside and eliminated. Of late 
we hear the ever-recurring phrase of “religious Catholi- 


Note 1.—Ehrhard’s book received his Jmprimatur, being pub- 
lished in his diocese. 
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cism.” One would therefore naturally expect that they 
would set the highest value on the religious forces that 
make for reform, and would primarily urge the religious 
duties. But of all this not a word. Their deeds do not 
correspond to, but, on the contrary, belie their words. 
That is the intrinsic untruth, the essential insincerity, the 
Pharisaism of these movements. We repudiate a re- 
form with a false bottom. I refrain from mentioning 
names, though they rise to the lips; I refrain all the more 
that he who coined the catch-word is no longer among 
the living.? St. Francis preached and practiced religious 
Catholicism. Why do not our modern Catholic reformers 
follow his example? We will have none of their “re- 
ligious Catholicism” which is neither religious nor Cath- 
olic. Truth and sincerity is the first of duties. All such 
reforms are cankered with intrinsic untruthfulness. 
“Base is the man”, says Goethe, “who demands of others 
what he himself does not practice”, and Christ says of 
the Scribes: “Do what they tell you, but according to 
their works do ye not.”’ The reformers of our day have 
the catch-word “religious Catholicism” upon the tongue, 
but in reality they set aside religion and traffick in cul- 
iure and politics. Men who thus act are either foggy 
heads, or liars, or both. The beloved disciple writes: “If 
we say that we have fellowship with him and walk in 
darkness, we lie and do not speak the truth.” I John i.6. 
These reformers demand “religious Catholicism’ and 
produce “cultured Catholicism” which is the exact oppo- 
site of the former. That is double-dealing and an offen- 
sive juggling with words. They tell us that they view 
Catholicism only in its relation to culture, apart from its 





Note 2.—The late Professer Kraus. 
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internal religious aspect. They attempt the impossible. 
For Catholicism as a religious factor at the same time 
makes for culture in the highest and best sense; and its 
power as a culture-force can by no means be separated 
from its religious force; it can only be strengthened by 
the latter. These reformers have overlooked the im- 
portant truth that religion is the highest culture. 

As Catholicism itself, so a reform of Christianity, of 
Catholicism, must take possession of the innermost man 
and make him better. Wherefore it must ever be a reform 
of the whole man, of the soul, the will, the character, the 
conscience; not merely a reform of intellect and knowl- 
edge. The whole Catholic faith, the whole Catholic life 
is an affair of the soul, an affair of the heart. Conse- 
quently a reform of Catholicism cannot come from the 
head; it comes from the heart; it will not be one-sided, 
appealing only to reason and judgment; and most of all 
it will pursue moral aims, and only secondarily intel- 
lectual aims also. This is the way Christ reformed, and 
after him St. Francis and St. Bernard. 

The capital error of all pseudo-reformers is Ration- 
alism. Every second word of theirs is always : knowledge, 
culture, science. These are no doubt important, nay, 
necessary things if rightly pursued ; but where a religious 
reform is needed, they are of but secondary importance. 

The opinion that discipline of the mind and scientific 
training can of themselves bring about improvement of 
character is belied by experience and disproved by his- 
tory. Kant says, “We are highly cultured in art and 
science, we are surfeited with civilization, but for all 
that we are far from possessing morality.” These words 
are a hundred times more true to-day than they were in 
Kant’s lifetime. The decisive element which gives its 
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true worth to the life of the individual as well as of 
nations is and must always be not the intellect but 
morality. “The brain is to-day the tyrant of the soul” 
aptly says the Spanish poet-priest Verdaguer. ‘Moral- 
ity in the long run will always be victorious over intel- 
lectualism” declares the official organ of French Positiv- 
ism (Revue occidentale, 1902, II, p. 139). Such, too, is 
the independent verdict of common sense. 

Every genuine reform must be a reform of character, 
for the peculiar disease of our time is weakness of 
character and lack of character—a cowardly, cringing, 
time-serving spirit. The modern man has conquered 
almost the whole world, but in his soul he has not only 
suffered injury but has well nigh lost it. Is there any- 
thing so soulless as “modern’’ society, culture, science, 
literature, art? Soul-reform is the crying need, not 
intellectual reform. Faith and reason alike teach it. 

Furthermore, true reform is always a reform of the 
people; it begins with the peorle and proceeds from be- 
low upward, not downward from above. This is the 
way that Christ went, and it is the way of the entire de- 
velopment of Christianity. There can be no other way 
of reforming it. The mission and message entrusted to 
all true god-sent reformers has always been for the 
people; they never in the first place, much less exclu- 
sively, addressed themselves to the “better classes”, to 
the educated and the higher ranks, but always to the 
poor, the simple, the plain people. To the poor, there- 
fore, must be preached the gospel of reform. Indeed, 
it seems to be a law of history that whereas corruption 
eats its way downward from above, amendment and 
reform push upward from below. 

The latest modern reforms are not, cannot be, nor are 
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meant to be reforms of the people. Their authors and 
prophets claim to be cultured men. The glory of being 
cultured men is everything to them; in fact, it was 
partly in order to win this glory that they joined the 
reformers. The reform which they have in mind is a 
cultured reform, a “cultured Catholicism.” Their la- 
bors and cares are devoted to the cultured classes. The 
demand made upon the cultured to believe and to live 
just as the Catholic people believe and live seems to 
them too harsh. They would sweeten the bitter pill of 
faith with the syrup of culture, substitute for a childlike 
faith a faith for scholars. What a short-sighted, silly 
policy of reform that is! He who in this matter calcu- 
lates on the cultured alone, miscalculates. Once the 
educated and the half-educated have embarked on the 
current of infidel culture and science, they are not to be 
won for the Catholic faith no matter how it is presented 
to them. The miracle will always be an insurmountable 
obstacle. Gentleness is out of place toward such errors; 
the warm poultices of pity and compassion have no 
application here. An operation has to be performed, an 
operation upon the eye. The cataract must be removed 
from the eyes of these blind, culture-proud men. It 
must be brought home to them, that they stand in even 
greater need of and ought to be much more grateful 
for faith than the uncultured people, and that they have 
every reason to think highly of the faith of the common 
folk and should pray and labor for just such a faith as 
the lowly people possess, a simple, honest, healthy faith, 
The poor were the friends of Jesus and he was their 
friend, and to the poor in spirit Jesus promised the 
Kingdom of Heaven, not to the learned. Pride leads 
to contempt of the people. The fondness of modern 
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reformers for the cultured goes hand in hand with an 
offensive contempt on their part of the plain people 
whom they superciliously look down upon. The Chris- 
tian people of believers is regarded by many of them 
merely as the misera contribuens plebs (the wretched 
tax-paying rabble) which in any reform movement is 
simply to be overlooked and set aside; the simple life of 
faith which the peasant lives is styled “paganism” ; 
children and the little ones of Christ are loftily looked 
down upon, in sharp contradiction to the Master, to 
St Francis, to all truly noble souls. Such thoughts and 
sentiments do not spring from “religious Catholicism.” 
The words of Christ, “Become like little children”, are 
forgotten; and the demand is addressed to the pastors 
of the Church not to pay so much attention to the “chil- 
dren” at the expense of the “grown people.” But when 
the grown people forget the words of Christ: “He that 
shall scandalize one of these little ones that believe in 
me, it were better for him that a mill-stone should be 
hanged about his neck and that he should be drowned 
in the depths of the sea” (Matth. kviii, 6), it is the 
sacred duty of the representatives of authority to stand 
up against the grown people for the little people. To 
despise and ignore the lowly is spiritually as well as 
humanly a direct sign of barbarism and want of culture. 
In all these questions the culture of these “cultured” 
reformers completely fails. Their reform and _ their 
culture- are as threadbare as their “religious Catholi- 
cism.” None of the three springs from the right source 
which is the heart, and all alike lead away from God. 
These reformers do not even know how and where the 
heart of the Church, the heart of the people beats, for the 
Catholic people and the Catholic Church have but one 
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heart. With all their clamor and their ambiguous phrases 
and their pharisaical cant of false reform, they will not 
succeed in drowning the sound of this. heart-beat. 

A few at least of these reformers have sense enough to 
understand that without the people no reform can be 
undertaken. But being infatuated with culture they 
fancy that a popular reform is possible only by lifting 
the people up to the level of the cultured ; and fail to see 
that such attempts at culture violently carried into the 
lower classes can only result in a smattering of culture 
with all the intellectual and spiritual misery that follows 
in its train. Trenchant and true are the words of Treit- 
schke ;* “In high-ways and by-ways we hear the word: 
‘Culture makes you free’; and at every street corner we 
see that culture makes men unfree and degrades them 
by making them the slaves of the phrase. All semi- 
culture is shameless.” These words are worth remem- 
bering. If the reformers really were to succeed in con- 
verting the people into a mass of cultured or half-cultured 
men, the people would simply be destroyed, murdered ; 
its health, its naturalness, its simplicity, its moral 
strength, its power for reform would all be gone; and 
our faithful Christian people would be turned into a 
horde of Socialists and Anarchists. Socialism, as every- 
body knows, is the product of pseudo-culture. Has the 
improvement of school-learning raised German morality ? 
All competent men deny it. The crimes of children of 
school-age in Germany are enormously on the increase. 
Since the year 1870 the general morality in Germany has 
not risen but steadily fallen. That ought to set men to 
thinking. With ten-fold love, therefore, we take to our 
heart the people which in these days is exposed to so 
many soul-destroying dangers often without being con- 
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scious of them. All true believers and all right-thinking 
men should pour the full stream of their love upon the 
lowly people thirsting for justice and truth. To console 
hearts is far more important, more necessary and more 
meritorious than to enlighten minds. We all who have 
true, Catholic instincts, especially we shepherds of the 


people, must hearken to God’s call: ‘Console, console 
my people.” (Is. 40. 1) * Where the need is greatest, 
help is nearest at hand! “God forsakes no German” is 


a fine old saying. Better and truer is this: ‘God for- 
sakes no Catholic’! May our hearts beat in unison 
with these consoling words! It is the heart that makes 
the reformer. He who has no heart for the people, who 
does not understand the soul of the people and does not 
know what are its needs, may be a greater scholar, a 
reformer he surely is not. The Schwiéibische Mercur* 
has made this true prophecy about the latest movement 
of pseudo-reformers: “The whole movement issues 
from behind the desks of bookmen; it will not reach be- 
yond them and can never become a popular movement.” 
Clear-sighted infidel scholars have said the same thing. 
They shrug their shoulders at the obsequious bows 
which are made to them by the polite Catholic reformers, 
they will have none of such friends and privately laugh 
at them. After all they have much more respect for the 
Pope and the Jesuits. While Leo XIII. on the one hand 
excites the admiration of the world by his genius for 
organization and reform, on the other he exhorts his 
children to the following of the humble St. Francis, to 


Note 3.—The bishop, in his interpretation, follows the original 
Hebrew text, which is very beautiful, but differs from our Vul- 
gate. 

Note 4.—An anti-Catholic paper published in Stuttgart. 
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the practice of the devotion of the Rosary, to devotion 
to the Sacred Heart. Such wisdom ought to teach us 
simplicity. It is the ordinary way of the Holy Ghost. 
Blessed he who walks in this way. Jesus walked it, let 
us walk it too. Jesus labored for the people and against 
the Pharisees: It is exactly what we have to do to-day; 
it is exactly what the modern reformers fail to do; they 
are not followers of Christ. We should also add that a 
genuine Catholic reform must be undertaken in the name 
of Mary, the holy Mother of God, who was full of wis- 
dom and simplicity. She was the first and the best 
follower of Jesus. A reform can only be “Central” when 
it starts from the centre, the heart of our religion, and 
returns to it. That is spiritual circulation of the blood. 
A veritable Catholic reform re-enacts the heavenly drama 
of Bethlehem: a little child in the crib, born from the 
bosom of sanctity, surrounded by men of the people and 
by exulting choirs of angels. Fiat Lux! 

Let us sum up. The plan of uplifting Catholics merely 
along the lines of intellectual advancement is a decided 
and definitive failure. This idea conceived by the light 
of the student’s lamp, dies as the light of the lamp goes 
out. “Practice science, but still more virtue’, says St. 
Augustine. Catholics should command the respect of 
their adversaries in the first place by their character, 
not by their scholarship. That is the best Catholic policy. 
Reform of Catholicism means a deepening, cleansing, 
strengthening of the character of Catholics—as Catho- 
lics. The main point is to keep the eye always steadily 
fixed on the right goal; for the practice of the living 
Catholicism comes first, paper Catholicism may come 
after. To train Catholics to Catholic virility is the best 
reform ; it angers the devil and pleases God. 
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Yes, this latest reform movement is a hopeless under- 
taking. One waits in vain for clear, precise, definite pro- 
posals on the part of its champions. Their aim is false 
and about the means they are silent. They think and 
talk, and they write much—between the lines. They 
utter many denials and only one affirmation, to wit: that 
Catholicism is not cultured enough. But that surely is 
cura posterior, an after-care. The main question and 
the chief care is, Are Catholics still Catholic enough? 
That would be to-day the question and the care of St. 
Francis, the greatest of all reformers. 

We greatly fear that this movement, unless it 
rectify itself betimes, will ripen no other fruit 
than confusion and disunion, if not apostasy. We turn 
therefore to the spokesmen themselves of the movement 
with the earnest heartfelt request that they look well to 
their souls’ salvation. Retracing one’s steps is no dis- 
grace when one has strayed into a blind alley. Big 
words will not help one out, but a big heart, which we 
wish to all the wanderers, be they leaders or followers. 
Our love awaits them when they return. Deutsch- 
Katholicismus,' old or new, is neither a good word nor a 
good cause. Let us recall the apostle’s warning words: 
“Shun profane and vain babblings: for they grow much 
towards ungodliness.” II. Tim. 11:16. We hope to 
God that these modern times will not bring us reformed 
Catholics in addition to reformed Jews and reformed 
Turks. For such as these we have no use; what we need 
and what we want are Catholic men, soldiers of God. 


Note 5.—“German-Catholicism,” a sect founded early in the 
forties of the roth century, by Ronge, an apostate priest from 
Silesia. It never counted many followers, and after some years 
died a natural death, 
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Catholic men have not the least desire of allowing them- 
selves to be turned into reform cranks. Let such settle 
on the other side of the Vosges. France is ruled by the 
phrase; let Germany be ruled by the word of God. 


II. 


We believe it to be a matter of urgent necessity to 
prepare the way for a true reform. Zeal for reform is 
inborn in the Church; in proof it is sufficient to recall 
the stupendous labors for reform of her numerous 
founders of religious orders as well as of many Popes. 
And this zeal for reform is at work down to this day. 
A great reformer is now ruling the Church. The Cath- 
olic Church is always reforming; it is the reason of her 
existence; the Pope is always reforming; so are the 
bishops, the priests; they are ever engaged in the work 
of reform. But there are times when the work of reform 
must be carried on with extraordinary vigor, and must 
be helped on to the utmost of their ability by all classes 
and conditions of men, the laity not excluded. Such are 
the present times, and to that extent the judgment of 
these reformers is correct. Apathy, feebleness of char- 
acter, that infatuation for superficial “culture”, shallow 
rationalism, in the Catholic camp must come to an end. 
All this can be attained only by strengthening the faith 
of Catholics. Who ever raises the morality of Catholics 
strengthens their faith, and he who strengthens their 
faith raises their morality. This demands patient labor, 
firm determination, intrepid courage on the part of all 
truly Catholic men. The rock of Peter does not exist 
that one may lie down on it for an undisturbed sleep or 
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hide behind it, but that we may have a solid foot-hold 
for hard work, for the utmost exertion of our strength, 
for doing battle. Ecclesia militans! The fatal contra- 
diction between faith_and life must give place to the 
unity of a true life of faith; the proud Pharisaism of 
“culture-Catholics’, to humility and modesty. The 
safety of the Church and of the individual lies in obedi- 
ence. Half-heartedness, cowardice, human respect, the 
worship of false science and of false culture must no 
longer enfeeble and corrupt the Catholic character. 

The strength of the Church, of Catholicism, rests upon 
its unity. In times like these to disturb the exterior union 
of Catholics is either stupidity or treason. Most of all 
to use the catch-word “political Catholicism—religious 
Catholicism’’* as a wedge wherewith to cause a split, is 
a crime. It is self-evident that it is simply impossible to 
cultivate the one or the other; religious and political 
Catholicism with absolute predominance of the religious 
element, is the right policy. Mistakes and imperfections 
by no means establish the right to cause separation and 
divisions, or to start new parties; they only demonstrate 
each one’s duty, whatever be his vocation, position or 
social influence, to contribute to betterment and to the 
removal of imperfections. And the right and ability to 
reform each one must acquire for himself, by self-re- 
form, that is to say, by acquiring virility of thought, 
union of heart with the Church, a life of faith, ready 
obedience to authority, sincere modesty, and, if possible, 
clearness of thinking. Let all, and particularly those 
“reformers” examine themselves and see how far they 
answer those requirements. A practical, truly Catholic 


Note 6.—The phrase coined by Professor Kraus. 
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reform was, for example, the life and labors of the 
Brothers of the Common Life to whom Thomas a4 
Kempis belonged. The activity of those tender-hearted 
and generous servants of Christ was the exact opposite 
of the modern uncharitable habit of criticism and 
wrangling. 

Science must be fostered and culture encouraged, 
but true science and true culture, discerning the pure 
gold from the debased metal. Genuine is that science 
which respects faith and understands that faith, and not 
science, is the foundation of life and the groundwork 
of salvation; which does not run after the phantom and 
the lie of absolute V oraussetzungslosigkeit ;* which is free 
from the illusion that it is the one and all in the world, 
the only element of culture; a science which bravely 
takes up the gauntlet against the enslavement of knowl- 
edge, research and thought by atheism, infidelity and 
hatred of the Church. Genuine culture must be encour- 
aged, a culture which neither exclusively nor mainly 
looks to the intellect and aims at the increase of knowl- 
edge, but rests upon the soul, the will, the conscience and 
character; which not only instructs and drills, but truly 
educates; which does not feed intellectual pride, but 
elevates and ennobles the heart by simplicity and purity 
of thought and sentiment; a culture which does not go 
a-begging at the door of “modern” culture, but lives on 
the rich treasures of culture stored up in Catholicism, 
such as mysticism, the middle ages, the lives of the 





catch-word invented by Professor Mommsen when he entered 
upon his campaign against the appointment of Catholic university 
professors. By his unsuccessful agitation he unwittingly ren- 
dered a great service to the Catholic cause. 
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Saints, sacred art, philosophy, theology, poetry, and 
makes the right use of them. Speculation holds a higher 
place than “investigation”; higher than speculation 
stands contemplation ; it is Jacob’s ladder on which God’s 
angels ascend and descend; it is the innermost and most 
delicate marrow of Catholic culture. 

We who are loyal Catholics cannot accept as a true 
reform of the Church the so-called reformation of the 
16th century. Far be it from us, however, to blame our 
Protestant brethren for it or to harbor ill-feelings against 
them. We acknowledge and respect the bona fides, the 
good faith of many among them; we not only tolerate 
them, but love them with Christian charity; we are un- 
willing to abandon the hope and we cease not from 
praying to God that it may yet be possible in friendly 
alliance with many of our separated brethren to labor 
for the necessary reform of society, to make a united 
stand against infidel science and false culture, to replace 
in its rightful position the religious element, and to re- 
store to influence and honor in the world Christian faith 
and Christian culture. 

Semi-culture only makes men unhappy. Knowledge is 
power for weal or woe—for evil, when it is not guided 
by true faith. God does not ask a man how learned he 
has been, but how good he has been. This applies to 
both Catholics and Protestants, and here they have 
common ground for codperation. Both bow humbly be- 
fore God, both place faith above knowledge, love above 
pride, both prefer the good old things to the bad new 
ones. Both condemn progress in pejus—for the worse. 

Projects of reform to which every free-mason can set 
his name, are acceptable neither to Catholics nor to be- 
lieving Protestants. That is our shibboleth once for all. 
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Between Church and lodge “reconciliation” is impossible. 
To attempt it is silly. He who regards reason as the 
supreme tribunal in the spiritual life has ceased to think 
as a Catholic and as a Christian. Such reformers befog 
the heads of men under the pretext of enlightening them. 
Their main strength lies in the phrase. They are wolves 
clad in sheep’s skin. Let them desist from trying to 
make themselves and others believe that they are Catho- 
lics and Christian reformers. It is all in vain. Let 
them worship the “goddess of reason”, we do not envy 
them, but we cannot join in the worship. We are Catho- 
lics by faith, not rationalist Catholics. In comparison 
with faith reason is worth no more than a bodily organ 
in comparison with reason. 

It is not so hard, as many think, to distinguish false 
from true reformers. The former work with the time- 
spirit, the latter against it and against the world. The 
former work against ecclesiastical authority, the latter 
with it. That is all. A reform which is not first and 
foremost grounded upon faith and love, will always be 
without hope. Yet it is capable of ruining souls and 
therefore must be combatted. Reform is not an affair of 
the first comer, and Catholic reform can only be made in 
union with the bishops. “He that entereth not by the 
door into the sheepfold but climbeth up another way, the 
same is a thief and a robber.” John x:1. These words 
of Jesus dispose of all false attempts at reform. In 
Catholicism there is nothing to reform, in Catholics there 
is much to reform. Every true reform must start from 
this distinction. Whoever neglects it will begin by stum- 
bling and end with a fall. The events in France are an 
object lesson and a warning. 


Leo XIII. has made this wise remark: “We must 
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give the learned men time to think and to learn.” Such 
liberty, however, must be disallowed when the salvation 
of souls is placed in jeopardy by men who with an as- 
sumption of authority would force their “thoughts and 
errors” upon an unthinking public. Then it is time for 
pastors and bishops, as in duty bound, to call a halt. 
This is why I am speaking to you. 

My present object has been to repel, in this matter of 
Catholic reform, a progress in pejus—for the worse, and 
to state the aims and conditions of a true reform. On 
the particular practical means the measures leading up 
to the latter, I do not speak to-day. One thing at a 
time. True charity does not hesitate to cut and to lop 
off when it becomes necessary. It behooved charity to 
speak first; and it has spoken. The goal to be aimed at 
has been fixed, in opposition to the many plans put for- 
ward either in good or in bad faith. It is clear, then, 
that a reform of Catholicism, if it is to be genuine, must 
proceed in a diametrically opposite direction to that pro- 
jected by our would-be reformers. Such is the teaching 
of the whole history of Catholicism; it is the teaching of 
sound common sense; head and heart alike teach the 
same. Never forget this, but keep this simple truth 
always before your eyes that the Catholic before and 
above all must be and remain Catholic. 

The high-water mark of a moral life, of a life of char- 
acter, is Christianity; the high-water mark of Christian- 
ity is the life of the Saints, and the Saint’s life finds its 
triumphant termination in the martyr’s crown. When 
some one proposed to Napoleon I. that he should “found 
a new religion,” he replied, “That can only be done by 
treading the way of Golgotha, and that way I do not 
mean to go.” So likewise a Catholic reform is genuine 
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only if it leads over Calvary, both in fact and in person. 

And here I close with the only befitting conclusion: 
We place all our thoughts, cares, fears, warnings, and 
plans in the pierced hands and the pierced heart of Him 
who must be the beginning, the centre, the end of all 
true reform, the God-man Jesus Christ. We beseech 
Him that He will vouchsafe to send us the Spirit of true 
reform, His Spirit, the Holy Spirit, the Spirit of God. 
Emitte Spiritum tuum et creabuntur et renovabis faciem 
terre. 
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Ferdinand Brunetiére, the dis- 
tinguished editor of the Revue des 
Deux Mondes, is one of the leading 
men of letters in France, who of late 
years have openly professed the 
Catholic faith. He is a member of 
the French Academy. His position as 
editor of the Review, which, since its 
foundation over seventy years ago by 
Francois Buloz has been regarded as 
foremost among French Reviews, 
enables him to grasp and present the 
political situation in France in a 
masterly way. He haskindly author- 
ized us to translate and reprint the 
following article which appeared as 
the Fortnightly Chronicle in the 


Revue, December 15. 














The Laws of Proscription in France 
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Before dismissing the Chambers and leaving Paris to 
ask the Senatorial electors of Charente-Inférieure for the 
renewal of his mandate—which we may be sure they will 
not refuse him—the President of the Council, Minister 
of the Interior and of Worship, sought to distinguish 
himself by two new strokes. He withdrew the stipends 
of an archbishop and two bishops, ostensibly by way of 
sanctioning a decree of the Council of State which de- 
clared that there were abuses “in the document entitled: 
Petition to the Senators and Deputies in behalf of the 
request for authorization made by the Congregations” ; 
and he submitted to the Chamber of Deputies, as well as 
to the Senate, six Bills concerning the “requests for au- 
thorization framed by the Congregations.” As well have 
applied “existing laws” to the “inscrits maritimes” of 
Marseilles!’ But the President of the Council, Minister 
of the Interior and of Worship has his own ideas regard- 
ing justice and government; he does not apply “existing 
laws” to his friends, and when these laws are not suffi- 
ciently draconic and iniquitous to apply to his enemies, 
he vents his spleen by framing new ones. But where- 
fore trouble himself if he be as sure of the approbation 
of his parliamentary majority as of the satisfaction of the 
Council of State? 

There is much to say about this decree of the Council 
of State, and no matter how Article 4 of the Law of the 
18th Germinal, year X—that is the “articles organiques” 
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—be construed or distorted, it could not be made to con- 
vey in good French that a petition is a “council,” a 
“synod” or an “assembly.” Article 4 is thus expressed: 
“No national nor metropolitan council, no diocesan synod, 
no deliberating assembly shall be held without express 
permission of the government.” These terms are re- 
strictive ; and the “concord,” admitting that there is “con- 
cord” in the bishops’ petition, is no more a “council” than 
a mere understanding is a “synod.” It could be main- 
tained with just as much candor and good sense that, 
because of holding a thought in common, the editors of a 
“newspaper” or a “review” are guilty of a “plot” or 
“conspiracy”; and, indeed, this idea may yet strike some 
one, for all liberties hang together, and there is more 
solidarity in the liberty of the Radical or La Lanterne 
than that of the bishops and Congregations. But since 
M. Francis Charmes, our collaborator, has said here and 
in the Journal des Débats all there was to say concerning 
the Petition of the French Episcopate and the decision of 
the Council of State, we will not revert to it, and indeed 
we would not have alluded to it at all were it not in- 
teresting to know what the Department and the Ministry 
of Worship had found in it that was so abusive and 
positively “damnable.” 

It had been supposed, I know not wherefore nor on the 
assurance of what councillors, that, if matters were prop- 
erly managed, the cause of the bishops could be sepa- 
rated from that of the Congregations. Of course, bish- 
ops are men and the Congregations are not composed 
solely of saints, and as, from time to time, some Con- 
gregations have become too aggressive, it has followed 
that bishops had “trouble” with them. Therefore, on the 
strength of this, it was concluded that the Congregations 
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would not receive much support from the episcopate, 
nor, above all, from parish priests with whom the bish- 
ops themselves must keep in touch; and if, on this ques- 
tion, which bears directly upon the foundation of Cathol- 
icism, the bishops were to be silent, it would be a big step 
toward the realization of a “National Church.” A “Na- 
tional Church!” Just picture a church reduced to servi- 
tude, all but laicised, and whose dignitaries would be no 
more than simple prefects! To be sure such an institu- 
tion has been the dream of all who, for a century past, 
have not dared openly to attack “superstition.” But, that 
the President of the Council should have conjured this 
administrative dream, he who once wore a casssock— 
and I think that it was just for this reason he was given 
us for Minister of Worship—is a bit astounding! What 
was he taught in the Seminary? In any case, the bishops’ 
Petition, so moderate in form, and so clear, so strong in 
theme, has shown him the inanity of his hopes—hence 
his great anger. Seventy-four archbishops and bishops 
have shattered his chief argument, the same which, for 
three years past, has been ceaselessly ringing in our ears, 
and which maintains that the expulsion of the Congre- 
gations does “not touch” the Catholic religion; does not 
interfere with its “free exercise’; does not manifest 
toward it any spirit of hostility or hatred. The Petition 
of the Episcopate has publicly demonstrated the contrary. 
According to the terms of a Concordat once drawn up 
between the Holy See and our Goverrment—such as 
Spain is now negotiating and as the United States have 
already negotiated for the Philippines—the Congrega- 
tions are essential to the life of Catholicism and to the 
“free exercise” of religion. To interfere with them is 
to interfere with religion itself, and it is this fact that 
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the bishops have recalled. And the President of the 
Council knows this well, and because he does, he has re- 
ferred the bishops’ Petition to the Council of State; and 
it was because the Petition upset his plans or his argu- 
ments that, after having obtained the decree of the Coun- 
cil of State, he withdrew the stipends of the Archbishop 
of Besancon, the Bishop of Orleans and the Bishop of 
Séez. 

It is just ten years ago that, in this same Revue’ M. 
Georges Picot demonstrated and denounced the illegality 
of these “suppressed stipends.” Nothing authorizes them 
save the right of might, which, odious in itself, is still 
more odious when applied by a laicised seminarian, as in 
the present case. The bishops are not “officeholders” and 
their stipends are not “salaries,” but “indemnities” or 
“compensations.” ‘To be convinced of this one has only 
to turn over to Articles 13 and 14 of the “Convention of 
the 26th Messidor, year 1X”: the name which the decrees 
of the Council of State give to the “Concordat.” Article 
13.—‘‘His Holiness, for the good of peace and the happy 
re-establishment of the Catholic religion, declares that 
neither he nor his successors will trouble in any way 
whatever the purchasers of transferred ecclesiastical 
goods, and that consequently the ownership of said goods, 
the rights and revenues attached thereto, will belong in- 
commutably to them and to their heirs or assigns.” Ar- 
ticle 14.—‘“The Government will assure a suitable stipend 
to the bishops and parish priests whose dioceses and 
parishes will be included in the new circumscription.” 
These two articles are evidently dependent one upon the 
other. Suppose, on the other hand, that the “stipend” 


*See Revue of July 1st, 1892. 
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of a parish priest and bishop were a “salary,” it would 
certainly differ from all others; from that of the magis- 
trate or professor, inasmuch as it would proceed neither 
from the munificence, good-will nor unilateral decision of 
the State, but from a synallagmatic contract and inter- 
national treaty. Therefore its suppression—and may I 
ask why it is suppressed, to swell what total ?—is, prop- 
erly speaking, a breach of the “law of nations,” and the 
transgression is as flagrant as if one had disregarded the 
stipulations of a diplomatic instrument or a commercial 
treaty, the only difference being that, as it is violated to 
the detriment of someone who cannot defend himself, 
the iniquity and brutality of the measure are enhanced 
by the despicable element of cowardice. 

They are also augmented by pitiable maladroitness. I 
have not the honor of knowing the Bishop of Séez, but I 
am acquainted with His Eminence, Cardinal Perraud, 
with the Archbishop of Besancon, who has presided sev- 
eral times when I was lecturing, and with the Bishop of 
Orleans. I am aware that the intervention of the Bishop 
of Orleans in the affair of the Assumptionists, he being 
in Rome at the time it was discussed, was as decisive as it 
was prompt and loyal. I remember that but lately the 
Archbishop of Besancon presided at the “Congress of 
Bourges,” the results of which were important and are 
still making themselves felt, and that he combines two 
qualities which, in the majority of men and even in some 
prelates, are incompatible : firmness of character and mod- 
eration of temper. And what shall I say of Cardinal 
Perraud, “alumnus of the Normal School” and member 
of the French Academy, whose Ceuvres—his Eulogy of 
Monseigneur Dupanloup included—bear ample testimony 
to the fact that no bishop ever kept political and religious 
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matters further apart. But what differente does all this 
make to the President of the Council? Since there is but 
“ne country in the world where the “Ministry of Wor- 
ship” would be confided to a seminarian who had flung 
his cassock to the winds, and since that country is France 
and that seminarian none other than the President of the 
Council, he takes advantage of his position to vent a spite 
which seems akin to the embitterment of remorse; and, 
being a political upstart, gives himself up unreservedly 
to the coarse delight of making bishops, archbishops and 
cardinals feel the crushing weight of his power. 

The same sentiment abounds in the six Exposés des 
motifs with which the Minister of Worship has prefaced 
his “bills concerning the demands for authorization 
framed by the Congregations.” These bills number fifty- 
eight in all, four of them having been submitted to the 
Senate and the other fifty-four to the Chamber. And 
why? That is M. Combes’ secret. Only three of them 
deal with authorization and relate to the “White Fathers 
of Algeria’; the congregation of “African Missionaries 
of Lyons’—concerning which a reader eager for infor- 
mation should consult Pére Piolet’s beautiful work on the 
Missions catholiques francaises au XIXe siécle, in prefer- 
ence to M. Combes’ Exposé des Motifs ;—and lastly, the 
Congregation of the Brothers of St. John of God.” M. 
Combes, prince, has been willing to admit the “incontest- 
ably useful character” of the White Fathers’ schools in 
which “the native children are brought up in our lan- 
guage and civilization,’ and M. Combes, physician, has 
consented that the Brothers of St. John of God continue 
in nine of their houses to work for the “sick, who are 
often dangerous and always difficult to manage.” 

But he was less lenient with the Salesians and Carthu- 
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sians. As regards the latter we may frankly say that we 
are among those who do not deem it altogether neces- 
sary that a Congregation should work in alcohols and, 
under the name of Jiqueurs, manufacture elixirs or per- 
haps multi-colored poisons; but, they could have been au- 
thorized on condition that they would no longer distil 
chartreuse, even the tart kind. To prevent men from 
doing a thing by the mere uttering of a word is not to in- 
flict any injury upon them. As tothe Salesians, we would 
refer our readers to the letter in which M. Anatole Leroy- 
Beaulieu, our colleague and co-worker, criticises the “im- 
propriety” of motive developed by M. Combes in the pre- 
amble of the bill in which he attacks them. Of a work 
such as that of Dom Bosco, honored and recompensed in 
1900 by an international jury “composed of men whose 
competency and impartiality no one could doubt,” no 
one should assert without proving one’s assertion “that 
it has nothing in common with charity,” and “that it is 
but an exploitation of childishness and public credulity, 
and at the same time, a menace to commerce and private 
industry.” It is M. Combes’ language that has “nothing 
in common” with the moderation which one has the right 
to demand of a minister. But, just at present, it is other 
Congregations that interest us; the twenty-eight Con- 
gregations or “aggregations” “who give themselves up 
to teaching’ —Eudists and Marists, Oratorians and Do- 
and in the two Exposés des motifs concern- 
ing them may be found a heap of extraordinary things, 
and proofs of a most vexatious state of mind. 

Therefore, from the Exposé concerning Congregations 
“of which preaching is the acknowledged object” we 
learn that “the French clergy who, in former centuries, 
shone so brilliantly in sacred eloquence, have, in our day, 
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left off preaching” ; though, as M. Combes puts it, theirs 
is “not only the right, but the duty, to keep the monopoly 
of it.” And here we can detect the intention, above re- 
ferred to, of separating the cause of the Congregations 
from that of the parish clergy and, if possible, of sowing 
between them the seeds of discord and envy. Divide ut 
imperes. But, by what claim or title does M. Combes 
decide upon the “duties” and “rights” of the French 
clergy? Besides, is he ignorant of the fact that if, in 
former centuries, “the French clergy shone with great 
splendor in sacred eloquence,’ some members of 
religious orders were equally illustrious in that line 
as, for instance, Bourdaloue or Massillon, who, be- 
cause of belonging to the Society of Jesus or the Con- 
gregation of the Oratory, were none the less “French” 
orators. And is it not the same in our day, which boasts 
a Lacordaire, a Ravignan, a Pére Hyacinthe? So far as 
we are concerned, we shall not consider them foreigners 
till M. Combes will have decided that a Frenchman ceases 
to be such when he dons the garb of a Jesuit or a Domin- 
ican. But, without “leaving off preaching,” if the French 
clergy whose ranks to-day include more than one eminent 
orator—and among the foremost, two of the prelates 
whom M. Combes has assailed—have deemed it fitting to 
appeal to the members of Congregations “of which 
preaching is the acknowledged object,” it is because the 
work of preaching requires a man’s whole attention, and 
that it is not always easy, nor even possible, to combine 
such a task with the cares entailed by the temporal and 
spiritual administration of a diocese or an important par- 
ish. But, irrespective of any assertion made by the Min- 
ister of Worship, the “French clergy” have never “left 
off preaching.” They did not keep the “monopoly” of 
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it, nor of apologetics nor of hearing confessions, first of 
all because they never had it, and also because, not being 
“monopolists” by nature, they did not choose to become 
such to the detriment of the instruction of the faithful 
and the interests of religion. 

This is the true excess or abuse of power. In proscrib- 
ing the Congregations “of which preaching is the ac- 
knowledged object” the Government constitutes itself a 
judge of the needs of religion. It declares that 3,000 
pastors and 31,000 assistants—these are the figures— 
should henceforth be sufficient for us. Here our demands 
must end. No more Dominicans, Redemptorists, Sale- 
sians nor Capuchins: M. Combes does not want them! 
And why was he made Minister of Worship if not to take 
a despicable advantage of us with his “exclusions,” his 
opinions, his spite and his hatred? 

I know full well that he invokes the necessity of repub- 
lican defense ; and, why not, since, for instance, the “Car- 
melite Friars of Laghet” or else “the Canons of Latran” 
are such a menace to the Republic? At Mattaincourt, 
in a canton remote from the Vosges “the Canons of La- 
tran,” and on the heights of Turbie, some 5,000 feet above 
sea-level, accessible only by tortuous mountain roads, the 
“Carmelite Friars of Laghet” hold “centres of political 
action and hot-beds of reaction’! Good banter this, 
did it not eventually lead to senseless proscription and 
unjustly inflicted exile! But the best, that is to say the 
most insolent or cynical jest perpetrated by the Govern- 
ment, is that in which it assumes authority on the strength 
of “traditions which past régimes have always made it 
their business and their honor to defend”! As if this 
were a “past régime”! As if the Republic had not been 
established on the ruins of “past régimes”! As if it were 
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part of their traditions that a Doctor from Pons should 
become President of the Council! As if to-day there 
were any right to invoke these traditions, the wiping out 
of which cost us so much bloodshed! As if “republican 
defense” were not the re-establishment of all that we had 
been promised the Republic would forever abolish! “The 
ancients are the ancients, but we are men of the hour,” 
and to us it matters little what “past régimes” “made it 
their business and their honor to defend”! We have 
wanted liberty and it is therefore our business to know 
how to tolerate its inconveniences, or, if we combat them, 
to do so only through the medium of liberty and in its 
name. We owe it even to those who, were they masters 
of it, would refuse it to us. I am not afraid of Free- 
Masonry if I can fight it on an equal footing; nor does 
fanaticism terrify me—unless all the powers of the State 
be arrayed on its side. 

Now, this is precisely the condition of affairs, and, were 
I not confining myself within the narrow limits of M. 
Combes’ bills, it would be easy to demonstrate the fact. 
For instance, when there is question of “red” or “yellow,” 
who does not know where the sympathy of the Govern- 
ment lies? Why, I fully expect that one of these days 
policemen will be punished for having tried to re-establish 
and maintain order! But, as regards Congregations, all 
the powers of State are endeavoring to destroy liberty, 
and I find the best proof of this in the Exposé des motifs 
of the bills concerning the teaching Congregations. 

We read that “the rapid progress made within thirty 
years, and particularly since the laws of 1882 and 1886, 
the sacrifices consented to by the nation, insures hence- 
forth and everywhere among its different classes, the 
service of public instruction.” I do not believe a word of 
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it! Even setting higher education aside, I do not believe 
that the Government is in a condition “to insure hence- 
forth and everywhere the service of secondary or primary 
education.” On the contrary, I believe it will cost us 
millions more, if we want to sink them thus. Grant that 
we do give them, it will not follow that the “services of 
confessional institutions’—these are always the Congre- 
gations-——“will no longer respond to any necessity.” The 
“necessity” to which these institutions no longer respond, 
and in fact have never responded, is the upholding of M. 
Combes and the maintaining of his parliamentary major- 
ity. Perhaps these institutions raise neither partisans nor 
electors for them. But there are other necessities. Sup- 
pose, for instance, that we wish our children to be edu- 
cated in a “Christianlike” way—which is undoubtedly our 
“right” and for some of us a “duty’—is this not one 
necessity, and an important one at that, to which the ex- 
istence of teaching Congregations responds? I am per- 
fectly willing that the “national” school should be “neu- 
tral,” and, though not being so myself, I consent, in be- 
half of good order and in the name of toleration, to sup- 
port it with my taxes, pro portione virili; but on condi- 
tion that there may also be schools other than “neutral.” 
Now, it were useless to say that such schools “would only 
foster deep divisions in the country,” because, first of all, 
if “moral unity,” about which there is so much noise, is 
undoubtedly a great good, it must not, however, be con- 
founded with uniformity. Besides, if sometimes, by dint 
of violence and persecution, the latter was for a time se- 
cured, history proves that similar means have never been 
able to insure the former. And what is it that is called 
“liberty of thought” unless it be the right or the faculty 
to think otherwise than those who do not think as we do? 
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I beg pardon for the ingenuousness of the formula, but | 
find none that better expresses what I wish to convey; 
and, in fact, the point of contention in all these sophisms 
is simply and solely this: the right to think “otherwise” ; 
and therefore to speak as one thinks. Alas! why is it that 
this tendency is so distinctly French? M. Alfred Fouillée, 
our colleague and collaborator, has written a whole book, 
and a good one it is, on “La Psychologie du peuple fran- 
cais.’ Must I tell him that I sometimes fear that this 
psychology could be summed up in one word? It would 
be near the truth and compatible with the origin of some 
of our best qualities, though also our worst faults, to say 
that the French are a species of man who will not permit 
others to differ from them. 

And this is precisely what I consider the most alarm- 
ing and most dangerous element in all these bills, and, in 
fact, in all that is going on. And we must not allow 
ourselves to be deceived by it. What a majority of sec- 
tarians—which, by the way, is but the legal or parlia- 
mentary majority and not that of our fellow-countrymen 
or the public at large—has been trying for several years 
to secure is not only the possession of power, with all its 
accompanying advantages or benefits, but, above all, the 
triumph of its own ideas. It has appetites; but it also 
has a Credo which, in a Catholic, Christian country may 
be called an anti-Credo. It is that of the XVIIIth Cen. 
tury and of the Encyclopedists. To subject France to 
this anti-Credo and, on that account, to systematically dis- 
organize, destroy and sweep away everything suspected 
of being an obstacle to its propagation; to sacrifice to 
that end all the other interests of the country, politics and 
economics included, which, however, it will be time 
enough to consider when “moral unity” will have been 
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established at no matter what price; to treat its enemies 
as public foes whose opposition could only proceed from 
lack of intelligence or insincerity, consequently to use 
against these opponents all the means which circumstances 
permit and to desecrate the words “justice” and “truth” 
by making them serve the establishment of lying and in- 
iquity, such is the plan of campaign bequeathed to our 
fanatics by revolutionary tradition and, though many of 
them are lacking in clearness of perception, their simplic- 
ity is equaled only by the methodical regularity with 
which, for the last half-century particularly, the abom- 
inable cause has been pushed. Besides, one does not al- 
ways need to “know” c. “understand” in order to act, and 
there are times when it is convenient to be ignorant. 
Under these conditions it is easy to understand the fury 
of the struggle and that its character is essentially “re- 
ligious,’ though of course there are some who will not 
understand. “It seems,” said a “manifesto” addressed, 
the other day, to the senatorial electors by the Alliance 
Républicaine Progressiste, “that for some years it has 
been made a business to shake the foundation of our 
social state . . . by reviving religious discords believed 
to have been forever forgotten”; and I don’t know why 
this rather simple plaint recalls the still simpler earnest- 
ness with which such a man as M. Méline protests, 
writhes and struggles like the devil in a holy-water font, 
every time that he is suspected of leaning toward “cleri- 
calism.” Nevertheless, M. Méline and the Alliance Ré- 
publicaine Progressiste must take their part in it; the 
struggle is “religious”—I do not say “confessional”—but 
religious in the broadest sense of the term, and it can only 
be terminated on “religious” ground. And with whom 
must the reckoning be made? Not with the “Congre- 
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gations” as such, nor even with “Catholicism,” but with 
religion in a general way, because it is the inspirer of cer- 
tain ideas, the regulator of public education and the mis- 
tress of “mentality.” If the Alhance Républicaine Pro- 
gressiste, if the Ligue de la Patrie Francaise have not, to 
our knowledge, committed’ any worse error than not to 
wish to see this, it is time that eyes were opened. It is 
time to realize that if Catholicism is a “religion,” so are 
revolutionary tradition and socialism, and that nothing 
would be more useless nor fallacious than to imagine that 
they could be overcome by purely political means. 

What must also be explained is the importance which 
we attach to “liberty of instruction,” and indeed the ques- 
tion is, Who will control public education, and, through 
it, the formation of future generations? 

Recently I had occasion to observe that it is not “to 
teach” arithmetic or geography that we require “liberty 
of instruction.” Two and two will always make four, 
and Germany will ever be east of France. Neither do we 
ask permission to teach that the Rhone flows from south 
to north, nor that Louis XV. was the son of Louis XIV. 
But in all degrees of education—higher, secondary, or 
even primary—there is question of “ideas,” of what does 
not reveal itself; and what we claim, and what is being 
denied us, is the right to teach such ideas as we believe 
to be just. Of the different systems imbibed by the 
minds of men and consequently swaying humanity, we 
demand the right to make our choice, to assign reasons 
therefor, and, through either verbal or written instruction, 
to make these reasons prevail. It is this right which, for 
years past, has daily been outrageously violated, and if 
there be none more essential to liberty of thought, surely 
it is this right which we must obstinately defend. Other 
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rights are no less precious, other liberties are no less nec- 
essary, but they do not interest us so directly. It might 
be said that liberty of the press concerns none but jour- 
nalists, and liberty of speech none save orators or holders 
of conferences, but, to say so would be wrong. Never- 
theless, it could be; in fact, it has been said, and I have 
known men who thought it and whom it was difficult to 
make realize that they were at fault. But there is not a 
father, a mother, nor a son who is not directly and per- 
sonally interested in the question of liberty of education. 
There is not one of them who would not feel his rights 
infringed upon, his liberty encroached upon and his per- 
sonality slighted if he could not choose his school, his 
masters and his guides. There is not one of them but 
understands what tyranny would be exercised over 
thought, if ever teaching were to become the monopoly 
of the State and consequently of a party, or, even worse, 
a majority. To-day the Congregations are being ex- 
pelled, to-morrow it will be those who will have been 
inspired by the spirit of the Congregations ; that is to say, 
by the true Christian spirit; and the day after to-morrow 
it will be all who, not thinking in accord with the majority, 
will thwart its prejudices, combat its doctrines and there- 
by deprive it of the suffrages which have made it a 
majority. M. Henri Brisson admits this, and so do M. 
Ferdinand Buisson and many others, and really, in times 
like these I don’t know but that we should be pleased 
with their candor. 

Do we, or do we not, want this tyranny? If we do 
not want it, our duty is plain. Shall we save the “teach- 
ing Congregations”? In any event we must defend them. 
Grant that they may not be all that they might be, 
still, as we shall show when the time comes to speak 
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of the Congregations of women, they represent for the 
time being freedom of education. But, despite our ef- 
forts, as well as the services which they have rendered 
and still continue to render daily and “the necessities to 
which they respond,” if we must reconcile ourselves to 
seeing them disappear, we should nevertheless demand 
with renewed energy the free exercise of the right to 
teach; for, as long as free voices will make themselves 
heard, persistent sympathy will be their echo and nothing 
will be lost. I have sufficient confidence in the power of 
truth to believe that it will have the last word; to demand 
in its name neither coercive measures, privileges nor fa- 
vors, but simply that it may freely express itself; to be- 
lieve that a great country will sooner or later know how 
to distinguish truth from counterfeit or parody, provided, 
of course, that we be not prevented from propagating and 
teaching truth. And I also have confidence enough to 
believe that, in a country of universal suffrage, only this 
liberty is required to sway opinion, set right the majority, 
and, if needs be, change ministers and governments. 
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A Brief Account of the State of Affairy 
in France 
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From The Review of A.D. 1902. 
The Messenger, January, 1903. 


France has been the chief battleground of the Church 
during the past year, both on account of the interests in- 
volved and the contagion of religious persecution. For 
more than a year now the French Republic has employed 
its time and power in waging war on the Catholic re- 
ligious orders. The absurdity and bad faith of the origin- 
al pretext, that there was danger to the republican form 
of government from the teaching, wealth and number of 
the religious orders, have long since been made evident. 
The forms and ordinances of law have been arbitrarily 
thrust aside, to push the work “to the end,” as the Pre- 
mier, Combes, expresses his purpose. It has been very 
clearly shown, especially by M. Prache (see MESSENGER, 
September, p. 278), that all the recent anti-Catholic leg- 
islation of France was traced out beforehand in the 
Masonic Lodges. One measure has followed another, 
growing progressively worse and directly tending to 
provoke civil war, averted hitherto by Catholic long- 
suffering and lack of political union. By skilful organ- 
ization, and by availing themselves of all the anti-Catholic 
influences and all the indifference, in France, by availing 
themselves, particularly, of the vast army of officials who 
depend on the government, the secret societies have suc- 
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ceeded in maintaining in power the ministries of Waldeck- 
Rousseau and of Combes. 

The Waldeck-Rousseau ministry passed the Associa- 
tions Bill in July, 1901. It prescribed government au- 
thorization for all religious associations as a condition of 
existence in France. A complete list of all the members 
must be furnished with minute details of each. A hos- 
tile government could make use of such a list with fatal 
effect, as well as forbid the reception of any one to whom 
it objected. These must be made ready for official in- 
spection—even of an infidel prefect or his clerk—an ex- 
act account of receipts and expenditures, a financial state- 
ment of the preceding year and an exact inventory of all 
things possessed, movable or immovable. In case of in- 
accurate lists or accounts, a fine is to be imposed. Thus 
intolerable interference in all affairs of religious associa- 
tions was allowed by law. No member of a religious as- 
sociation may acquire property or receive any gifts; and 
everything acquired by the community must be declared 
at once. Even when authorized, a religious establish- 
ment may be closed by a ministerial decree; nor may 
even a new village school be opened without a decree of 
the Council of State. It was, furthermore, intended to 
break up the organization of the religious orders by 
making them diocesan and subject to the Bishops. The 
motive of this bill was to hinder the religious teaching 
of the associations, as was avowed, clearly enough, by 
Waldeck-Rousseau in his speech at Toulouse (MEssEN- 
GER, January, I9OI, p. 71). 

Seeing the character and purpose of the law, many of 
the religious orders declined to apply for authorization as 
a useless or precarious measure, and as unjust to them 
as injurious to the rights of the Holy See. They were 
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not willing to surrender to the adversaries of the Church 
works blessed by her, and long and laboriously carried 
on in her name. Moreover, the granting of authorization 
would depend on the good will of the Parliament. 

A large number of religious associations, particularly 
of women, were already authorized, and a large number 
applied for authorization before the last day fixed, Oc- 
tober 4. The others have been suppressed, and in large 
numbers have left France. About 3,000 schools have 
been closed. Of the sixty-one congregations of men 
who applied for authorization only four or five are likely 
to obtain it. 

According to the Associations Law itself and the deci- 
sions of the most eminent lawyers, as, for instance, M. 
Roche, ex-Minister of Commerce (MESSENGER, Decem- 
ber, 1902, p. 749), associations authorized before July 1, 
1901, needed no further authorization, either for existing 
or new schools. Private schools—owned by lay persons, 
even though such persons employed religious to teach— 
cannot legally be closed except by a decision of the law- 
courts. Nor could any school be closed by a ministerial 
circular. The forms of law, however, as well as personal 
rights, have been overridden from the beginning. Ex- 
planations—that is, modifications—rendering it more 
hostile, have been added to the law by the Council of 
State ; 135 schools were closed by a circular of the Pre- 
mier. Establishments belonging to private persons, not 
religious, have been entered by officials and gendarmes 
without legal authority, and to such establishments gov- 
ernment seals have been attached in an equally illegal 
manner. Government prosecutions have been carried 
on for the most absurd causes—for instance, against ex- 
religious because they preached in the churches. Seven 
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archbishops or bishops have been deprived of their 
stipends for protesting against the persecution of the 
religious orders, and the seventy-four who signed a joint 
recommendation in their favor have been condemned by 
the Council of State as guilty of an abuse of their au- 
thority. Existing laws have been abrogated and new 
vnes hurriedly passed to suit the persecuting policy of a 
ministry sure of its parliamentary majority. The old 
Falloux law, allowing liberty of religious education, in 
force since 1850, is being revoked—as to whatever pro- 
visions of it yet remained—by a ministerial measure. 
Premier Combes is hurrying through Parliament a sup- 
plementary bill to make the Associations Law more con- 
venient—against religious orders and education; and at 
his instigation the Council of State has just changed de- 
liberately an essential provision of the Associations Law, 
and now authorizes either Chamber to refuse or recom- 
mend authorization for any religious congregation. Ac- 
cording to law, the agreement of the two Chambers was 
required. 

Such revolutionary and irreligious measures as these; 
the methods—and, notably, the election methods—of the 
ministry and their supporters; the progress of dechris- 
tianization—the word is that of André, Pelletan and 
Lanessan, Ministers of War and Marine—the open par- 
tisanship in army and navy ; the enormously increased de- 
ficit in the budget ; the socialistic strikes, especially in the 
mines and at Marseilles, have brought France to such a 
pass that her future is anything but reassuring. 
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IMPORTANT 
PAPAL DOCUMENTS 


I Bull of His Holiness Leo XIII, on the Church 
in the Philippine Islands. 


Il Constitution on the Institution of a Commis- 
sion for Biblical Studies. 


Ill Encyclical Letter to the Bishops of Italy on 
Studies in Ecclesiastical Seminaries. 


IV Allocution to the Cardinals, December 23, 
1902. 
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The four Papal documents, which 
make up this number of the Catholic 
Mind, are valuable not only because 
of the authority of the Venerable 
Pontiff whose utterances they are, 
but also for the actual interest of 
the questions under consideration. 
The Constitution of the Church in the 
Philippines, framed to meet the new 
conditions of the hierarchy, clergy 
and laity there; the solution of the 
serious problems raised by higher 
criticism about the Sacred Scriptures ; 
the adaptation of seminary studies 
to prepare young men for the higher 
calling of the priesthood, and the pe- 
culiar needs of this state of life in our 
day; the Christian remedy for social- 
ism—are all questions of world-wide 
and living interest, and only minds 
like that of Leo XIII, broad in view 
and sympathy and wholly unbiased 
by personal interest, local prejudices, 
or partisan tradition, can treat them 
from a truly Catholic point of view. 
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The Church in the Philippines 


Leo XIII.—For a PERPETUAL REMEMBRANCE. 


THE broad stretch of islands bounded by the China 
Sea and the Pacific Ocean which Philip II, King of 
Spain, called the Philippines, were scarcely opened up by 
Ferdinand Magellan at the beginning of the sixteenth 
century when, with the image of the Holy Cross planted 
on their shores, they were consecrated to God and offered 
as a first fruit offering of the Catholic religion. 

From that time the Roman Pontiffs, with the aid of 
Charles V and Philip his son, both remarkable for their 
zeal for spreading the faith, have thought nothing more 
urgent than to convert the islanders, who were idol-wor- 
shippers, to the faith of Christ. With God’s help, by the 
strenuous efforts of the members of different religious 
orders, this came about very favorably and in such a short 
time that Gregory XIII decided to appoint a Bishop for 
the growing Church there, and constituted Manila an 
Episcopal See. With this happy beginning the growth 
which followed in after years corresponded in every way. 
Owing to the united measures of our predecessors and of 
the Spanish kings, slavery was abolished, the inhabitants 
were trained in the ways of civilization by the study of 
arts and letters, so that the people and Church in the Phil- 
ippines were deservedly distinguished by the renown of 
their nation.and their meritorious zeal for religion. In 
this way, under the direction of the kings of Spain and 
the patronage of the Roman Pontiffs, Catholicity was 
maintained with due order in the Philippine Islands. But 
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the change which the fortunes of war have wrought in 
civil matters there has affected religion also; for when 
the Spanish yoke was removed the patronage of the 
Spanish kings ceased, and as a result the Church attained 
to a larger share of liberty, ensuring for every one rights 
which are safe and unassailable. 

To provide against the relaxation of ecclesiastical disci- 
pline in this new state of affairs, a plan of action and of 
organization had to be sought promptly and with great 
care. For this purpose we sent our venerable Brother 
Placide Louis Chapelle, Archbishop of New Orleans, as 
our Delegate Extraordinary to the Philippine Islands 
who, after examining in person and putting to rights 
whatever would not admit of delay or postponement, was 
then to report to Us. The duties thus imposed he has 
discharged faithfully in Our behalf, and deserves for this 
reason that we should bestow on him well-merited praise. 
Later it happened auspiciously that the Government of 
the United States of America undertook, by means of a 
special legation, to consider plans for a way of adjusting 
certain questions regarding Catholic interests in the Phil- 
ippines. This enterprise we gladly encouraged, and by 
the skill and moderation of the negotiators a way has 
been opened for a settlement, which is to be effected on 
the ground itself. After hearing the opinions of some of 
the Holy Roman and Eminent Cardinals of the Sacred 
Congregation presiding over Extraordinary Affairs, We 
decree and declare in this Apostolical Constitution what 
has seemed, after long deliberation, to be most conducive 
for the interests of the Church in the Philippine Islands, 
trusting that what We, by Our supreme authority ordain, 
may, with the civil government righteously and favorably 
disposed, be zealously and piously observed. 
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THE CHURCH IN THE PHILIPPINES 





I.—ON THE NEW BOUNDARIES OF DIOCESES. 


First of all, therefore, it is our intention and purpose 
to increase the sacred hierarchy. When the diocese of 
Manila had been created by Gregory XIII, as we have 
said, as the faithful rapidly increased in numbers, both 
by reason of the natives who embraced the Catholic re- 
ligion and of the arrivals from Europe, Clement VIII de- 
cided to increase the number of bishops. He therefore 
elevated the Church in Manila to the dignity of an 
Archiepiscopate, making the Bishops of the three new 
dioceses he created, Cebu, Caceres and Neo Segovia, suf- 
fragans to it. To these was added later, in the year 1865, 
the Episcopal See of Jaro. 

Now these dioceses are so vast that, owing to the dis- 
tance by which the settlements are separated and the dif- 
ficulties of travel, the bishops can scarcely visit them 
thoroughly without extreme labor. Wherefore it is neces- 
sary to avail ourselves of the present opportunity to re- 
duce the dioceses already established to narrower limits, 
and to form new ones. Hence, keeping the archiepiscopal 
see of Manila, and the dioceses of Cebu, Caceres, Neo 
Segovia and Jaro, We add to them and create four new 
dioceses: Lipa, Tuguegarao, Capiz and Zamboanga, all, 
like the others, suffragan to the Manilan Metropolis. 
Moreover, in the Marian Islands, We create a Prefecture 
Apostolic subject, without any intermediate authority, to 
Jurselves and to Our successors. 


II.—THE METROPOLITAN AND HIS SUFFRAGAN BISHOPS. 


The Archbishop of Manila is the one who will bear the 
title of “Metropolitan” in the Philippine Islands; and all 
the other bishops, those who fill the old as well as those 
who are to occupy the newly created sees, will be subject 
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to him, as suffragans both in rank and in name. The 
rights and the functions of the Metropolitan are laid 
down by the ecclesiastical laws already extant. As We 
wish that these laws be inviolably observed, so also do We 
wish that the bonds of holy friendship and charity be- 
a tween the Metropolitan and his suffragans be ever unim- 
paired, and grow always closer and more binding by mu- 
tual services, exchange of counsel, and especially by fre- 
ah quent episcopal conventions, so far as distance may per- 
Br mit. Concord is the mother and guardian of the greatest . 3 
if benefits. : 
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III.—THE METROPOLITAN AND SUFFRAGAN CHAPTERS. 


te The dignity and precedence of the Metropolitan Church ; 
e require that it should be honored by a College of Canons. i 
The Delegate Apostolic will see and determine how to 

obtain in future the stipend for each of the Canons, which 

hitherto was paid by the Spanish government. If, owing 

to the shrinkage of revenue, the number of Canons cannot 
4 be maintained as heretofore, let it be reduced so as to ; 
ae consist of ten at least, and retain those who are Canons : 
by right of their office. The Archbishop may by his own i 
unrestricted right confer the aforementioned dignities, : 
the Canonry, and all the benefices which belong to the 4 








Metropolitan Church; except, indeed, those which either ; 

by common law are reserved to the Apostolic See, or are 

the gift of some other person, or are controlled by the q 

conditions of the concursus. We earnestly desire to have 

i colleges of canons formed in the other cathedral churches a 
a | also. Until such time as this can be done, the bishops are j 
to choose for consultors some priests, secular and relig- ; 

Hi: ious, distinguished by their piety, learning and experience 


in administration, as is done in other dioceses in which 
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there is no canonical chapter. To provide for the proper 
dignity of the sacred ceremonies, the consultors, just men- 
tioned, should attend the bishop when officiating. If for 
any reason they be prevented from so doing, the bishop 
will substitute others, worthy members of the clergy, both 
secular and religious. 


IV.—VACANT SUFFRAGAN SEES. 


Should it happen that any suffragan diocese, in which 
there is no canonical chapter, should lose its bishop, the 
Metropolitan will assume its administration ; should there 
be none, the charge will fall to the nearest bishop, with 
the condition, however, that a vicar be chosen as soon as 
possible. Meanwhile the vicar-general of the deceased 
bishop will manage the diocese. 


V.—THE SECULAR CLERGY. 


Since it is proved by experience that a native clergy is 
most useful everywhere, the bishops must make it their 
care to increase the number of native priests, in such a 
manner, however, as to form them thoroughly in piety 
and character, and to make sure that they are worthy to 
be entrusted with ecclesiastical charges. 

Let them gradually appoint to the more responsible po- 
sitions those whom practical experience will prove to be 
more efficient. Above all things, the clergy should hold 
to the rule that they are not to allow themselves to be 
mixed up in party strifes. Although it is a maxim of 
common law that he who fights for God should not be 
involved in worldly pursuits, We deem it necessary that 
men in holy orders in the present condition of affairs in 
the Philippine Islands should avoid this in a special man- 
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ner. Moreover, since there is great power in harmony of 
sentiment for accomplishing every great useful work for 
the sake of religion, let all the priests, whether secular or 
religious, cultivate it most zealously. It is certainly prop- 
er that they who are one body of the one head Christ 
should not envy one another, but be of one will, loving 
one another with brotherly charity. To foster this char- 
ity and maintain a vigorous discipline the bishops are 
reminded how very useful it is to convene a synod occa- 
sionally as time and place may require. In this way there 
will easily be unity in thought and action. To keep the 
first fervor of the priests from cooling and to preserve 
and increase the virtues which are worthy of the priest- 
hood, the practice of the spiritual exercises is most help- 
ful. The bishops must therefore see that all who have 
been called to the vineyard of the Lord should at least 
every third year go into retreat in some suitable place to 
meditate on the eternal truths, to remove the stains con- 
tracted by worldly contamination and renew their eccle- 
siastical spirit. Effort must be made to have the study 
of the sacred sciences kept alive among the clergy by 
frequent exercise. “For the lips of the priest shall 
keep knowledge,” which he can teach the faithful, “who 
shall seek the law at his mouth.” For this purpose there 
is nothing better than to have conferences frequ:ntly, both 
on moral and on liturgical questions. If the difficulties 
of traveling, or the small number of priests, or any other 
similar cause prevents them from meeting for such dis- 
cussions, it will be well to have those who cannot attend 
the conferences treat in writing the questions proposed 
and submit them to the bishop at the appointed time. 





(1) Malachy, 2, 7. 
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VI.—THE SEMINARIES. 


How much the Church thinks of seminaries for the 


young men who are educated with a view to the priest- 
hood, is clear from the decree of the Council of Trent, by 
which they were first instituted. The bishops should 
therefore make the most diligent effort to have one in 
each diocese, in which young candidates for the sacred 
warfare may be received and trained for a holy living 
and in the lower and higher sciences. It is advisable that 
the boys who are studying literature should occupy their 
own building, and the young men who, after finishing the 
humanities, are devoted to philosophy and theology should 
dwell in another. In both departments the students 
should remain until, if deserving, they shall have been 
ordained priests, and never be permitted, except for grave 
reasons, to return to their homes. The bishop will en- 
trus! the administration of the seminary to one of the 
clerzy, whether secular or religious, who is distinguished 
for his prudence and experience in governing and for 
holiness of life. The rules laid down by Us and by Our 
Predecessors show very clearly in what way the studies 
are to be regulated in seminaries. Where there is no 
seminary the bishop will have candidates educated in one 
of the seminaries of the neighboring diocese. On no ac- 
count should the bishops admit to these seminaries any 
but the young men who are likely to give themselves to 
God in holy orders. Those who wish to study for the 
civil professions should have other schools, if it be pos- 
sible, known as episcopal institutions or colleges. Above 
all things the bishop, following the precept of the Apostle, 
is not lightly to lay hands on anyone; but to raise to or- 
ders and to employ in sacred things only those who when 
well tried and duly advanced in science and virtue can be 
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of credit and of service to a diocese. They are not to 
leave those who go out from the seminary entirely to 
themselves; but to keep them from idleness and from 
abandoning the study of the sacred sciences, it is an ex- 
cellent thing to have them every year for at least five 
years after ordination submit to an examination in dog- 
matic arid moral theology before men of learning and au- 
thority. Since the halls of Rome also are open to young 
students from the Philippines who may wish to pursue 
the higher studies, it will afford Us much pleasure if the 
bishops send hither from time to time young men who 
may one day communicate to their fellow-citizens the 
knowledge of religion acquired in this very centre of 
truth. This Holy See will do its share in the most effec- 
tive way to advance the secular clergy in higher learning 
and better ecclesiastical training, so that in good time it 


may be worthy to assume the pastoral charges now ad- 
ministered by the regular priests. 


VII.—THE RELIGIOUS EDUCATION OF YOUTH AND THE 
MANILA UNIVERSITY. 


It is not to the ecclesiastical seminaries only that the 
bishops are to devote their attention; the young laymen 
who go to other schools are also committed to their care 
and providence. It is therefore the duty of the conse- 
crated bishops to make every effort that the minds of the 
young who are instructed in the public schools should not 
lack knowledge of their religion. To have it taught 
properly, the bishops must see and insist that the teachers 
are fitted for this task and that the books in use contain 
no errors. Since there is question of public schools, we 
do not wish to proceed without a word of praise well de- 
served for the great Lyceum of Manila, founded by the 
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Dominicans, and authorized by Innocent X. Since it has 
always been distinguished for sound doctrine and excel- 
lent teachers, for the great good it has accomplished, not 
only do We wish that it be treated with favor by all the 
bishops, but besides We take it under Our own care and 
that of Our successors. Wherefore confirming absolute- 
ly the privileges and honors granted to it by the Roman 
Pontiffs Innocent X and Clement XII, We bestow upon it 
the title of Pontifical University, and wish that the aca- 
demic degrees conferred by it may have the same value 
as the degrees given by other Pontifical Universities. 


VIII.—THE REGULARS. 


Yielding to the opportunities of the new order of things 
in that region, the Holy Apostolic See has decided to 
make suitable provision for the religious men who look 
to a manner of life proper to their Institute, devoted en- 
tirely to the duties of the sacred ministry, for the advance- 
ment of public morality, the increase of Christianity and 
peaceful social intercourse. We recommend earnestly, 
therefore, to the members of the Religious Orders to dis- 
charge holily the duties which they have assumed when 
pronouncing their vows, “giving no offense to any man.” 
We command them to keep their rule of cloister invio- 
lably ; and wish therefore that all should be bound by the 
decree issued by the Congregation of Bishops and Regu- 
lars, July 20, 1731, which Clement XIII, Our predeces- 
sor, confirmed by Apostolic Letters Nuper pro parte, Au- 
gust 26, the same year. The rule and boundary of the 
cloister are those which are laid down in another decree 
issued with the approbation of Pius VI by the Sacred 
Congregation for the Propagation of the Faith, August 
24, 1780. For the rest, the Religious who labor in the 
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Philippines must remember to treat with great reverence 
and honor those whom the Holy Ghost hath placed to rule 
the Church of God: and bound together with the secular 
clergy by the closest ties of concord and charity, let them 
hold nothing more pressing than to work hand in hand, 
throwing all their energy into the work of the ministry 
and the building up of the body of Christ. Furthermore, 
to remove every element of dissension, we wish that in 
future in the Philippine Islands the constitution Forman- 
dis of Benedict XII, dated November 6, 1744, and the 
other Romanos Pontifices, May 8, 1881, in which We de- 
cided certain points in dispute between the Bishops and 
Missionary Regulars in England and Scotland, be ob- 
served. 
IX.—THE PARISHES. 


The bishops will determine what parishes are to be en- 
trusted to pastors from the Religious Orders after con- 
ferring with the superiors of these orders. Should any 
question arise in this matter which cannot be settled pri- 
vately, the case is to be referred to the Delegate Apostolic. 


X.—THE MISSIONS. 


To the other means, by which the Church as teacher 
provides that faith and good morals and all that makes 
for the salvation of souls should suffer no harm, must be 
added one of the very greatest utility, the spiritual exer- 
cises commonly known as missions. It is altogether de- 
sirable, therefore, that in each province at least one house 
be founded, as a dwelling for about eight religious men, 
whose one duty it will be to visit occasionally the towns 
and villages and better the people by pious exhortations. 
If this is so useful for the faithful, it is surely necessary 
for those who have not yet received the light of the Gos- 
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pel. Wherever, therefore, uncivilized peoples are still 
buried in monstrous idolatry, the bishops and priests must 
know that they are bound to try to convert them. Let 
them, therefore, establish stations among them for priests 
who will act as their apostles, and not only lead the idol- 
aters to Christian practices, but also devote themselves to 
the instruction of the children. These stations are to be 
so located that in due time they may be made Prefectures 
or Vicariates Apostolic. To provide those who labor in 
them with means for support and for the propagation of 
the faith, we recommend that in each diocese, without 
interfering with the Lyons Society for the Propagation 
of the Faith, special congregations of men and women be 
formed to manage the collection of the alms of the faith- 
ful and hand over the contributions to the bishops, to be 
distributed entirely and equally to the missions. 


XI.—ECCLESIASTICAL DISCIPLINE. 


To win the esteem of the faithfui there is no better way 
than for the clergy to do in effect what as priests they 
preach. For, since, as the Council of Trent says, they are 
regarded as removed above worldly things to a higher 
plane, others lift their eyes to them for a model and imi- 
tate what they get from them. Wherefore it is highly 
proper that priests should so regulate all their manners 
that in their dress, carriage, walk, conversation, and in all 
things they may appear grave, moderate and altogether 
religious ; they should avoid even lighter faults, which in 
them are serious, so that all their actions may inspire 
veneration. It is for this restoration of ecclesiastical 
discipline and for the full execution of this Constitution 
We have sent our Venerable Brother John Baptist Guidi, 
Archbishop of Stauropolis, as Extraordinary Delegate 
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Apostolic to the Philippine Islands, carrying thither Our 
Person. .On him We have conferred all necessary facul- 
ties; and We have given him besides Our mandate to con- 
vene and hold a provincial Synod, as soon as circum- 
stances permit. 


XII.—ON PEACE AND REVERENCE FOR THOSE IN AUTHORITY. 


It remains for Us now only to address Ourselves with 
paternal charity to all the inhabitants of the Philippine 
Islands, and to exhort them with all the persuasion in our 
power to maintain union in the bonds of peace. This the 
duty of our Christian profession requires: “For greater 
is the brotherhood in Christ, than of blood: for the broth- 
erhood of blood means only a likeness of body, but broth- 
erhood in Christ is unanimity in heart and in soul, as it is 
written in Acts 4, 32, ‘and the multitude of believers had 
but one heart and one soul.’”” This, too, is required for 
the good of religion, which is the chief source and ground 
of the praiseworthy things which have distinguished the 
Philippine peoples in the past. This, finally, is required 
by a sincere love of country, which will derive nothing 
but loss and destruction from public disturbances. Let 
them reverence those who exercise authority, according 
to the Apostle, “for all power is from God.” And al- 
though separated from Us by the broad expanse of ocean, 
let them know that they are one in faith with the Apos- 
tolic See, which embraces them with special affection and 
will never abandon its charge of protecting their interests. 


{Here follow the usual affirmation of the validity of this Con- 
stitution, and the penalties for disobeying aud opposing it.] 











Apostolical Letter 


Or Our Hoty Fatuer Leo XIII, 
BY DIVINE PROVIDENCE POPE, 


ON THE INSTITUTION OF A COMMISSION FOR BIBLICAL 
STUDIES. 


Leo XIII, Pore ror A PERPETUAL REMEMBRANCE. 


FAITHFUL to the tradition of watchfulness and zeal by 
which We, first of all, because of Our office, are bound 
to preserve the deposit of Faith safe and inviolate, We 
gave to the world in the year 1893 the Encyclical Provi- 
dentissimus. In it We included, after due examination, 
a number of questions concerning the study of Holy 
Scripture. The grandeur and extreme utility of the sub- 
ject impelled us, in effect, to determine, as far as in Us 
lay, the directive principle of those studies so necessary 
now that the increase of erudition confronts us every day 
with the consideration of novel questions which are some- 
times in danger of being treated in a manner fraught with 
rashness. 

Wherefore, We have warned all Catholics, and espe- 
cially those in holy orders, of the work which each one 
should undertake in this matter in accordance with the 
abilities with which he is endowed, and We applied our- 
selves with the greatest care to show how and in what 
manner these studies should be developed in conformity 
with the needs of our epoch. This document has not 
been without result, and it is with joy that we recall the 
testimonies of submission which the bishops and a great 
number of men eminent in science hastened to give Us 
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while proclaiming at the same time the opportuneness and 
the importance of what We had written; and promising 
to conform with the greatest diligence to Our instructions. 
Another remembrance no less agreeable comes to us in 
the fact that excellent beginnings were immediately made 
by some in the direction indicated, and an enthusiasm 
awakened in various places in the prosecution of such 
studies. Nevertheless, we remark that the causes which 
prompted us to publish the previous letter are still per- 
sistent and more serious. It is therefore necessary to in- 
sist more emphatically on what has already been enjoined 
and more than ever to express our desire that our Vener- 
able Brethren of the episcopate should watch with the 
greatest vigilance over these studies. To ensure greater 
facility as well as fruitfulness, we have resolved to add 
new strength to our authority in this matter. As the task 
now before us of explaining these divine books and 
maintaining them intact is too difficult for our Catholic 
interpreters to acquit themselves well of, if left to their 
individual efforts, and because the work is nevertheless 
so necessary on account of the manifold developments of 
science and the appearance of such multitudinous error, 
it is deemed proper that a federation of energies should be 
made, and that assistance should be afforded under the 
auspices and direction of the Apostolic See. This result, 
it appears to Us, can be easily attained if we make use in 
the present instance of the means which we have already 
employed for advancing other studies. 

Wherefore it has seemed good to Us to institute a 
council or, as it is termed, a Commission of men of learn- 
ing whose duty shall be to effect that in every possible 
manner the divine text will find here and from every 
quarter the most thorough interpretation which is de- 
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manded by our times, and be shielded not only from every 
breath of error, but also from every temerarious opinion. 
It is proper that the principal seat of this Commission 
should be in Rome, under the very eyes of the Sovereign 
Pontiff. As it is the seat of the mistress and guardian of 
Christian knowledge, it should also be the centre from 
which there should flow through the whole body of the 
Christian commonwealth the pure and incorruptible teach- 
ing of this science which is now so indispensable. The 
men of whom this Commission shall be composed and 
who to satisfy fully the serious obligation which is laid 
upon them and which confers on them such distinction, 
should regard as peculiarly and especially their own the 
tasks which are here proposed to their zeal. 

In the first place, having established exactly what is the 
actual intellectual trend of the present day with regard to 
this science, they should bear in mind that none of the re- 
cent discoveries which the human mind has made is for- 
eign to the purpose of their work. On the contrary, let 
them make haste in any case where our times have dis- 
covered something useful in the matter of biblical exe- 
gesis to avail themselves of it forthwith and by their writ- 
ings to put it at the service of all. 

Wherefore they should devote themselves with the 
greatest care to the study of philology and kindred sci- 
ences and keep themselves abreast of the progress of the 
day. As it is generally on this point that the attacks on 
Holy Scripture are made, it is there that we should like- 
wise gather our arms of defence; so that there may be no 
inequality in the struggle between truth and error. Like- 
wise they shall take measures that the knowledge of the 
ancient and oriental languages, and above all the art of 
deciphering the ancient texts should be assiduously culti- 
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vated. In our contest with unbelievers, both of these 
kinds of studies are, as a matter of fact, a precious _ 
in biblical studies. 

In what concerns the integral safeguarding of the au- 
thority of the Scriptures, the members of the Commission 
will employ an active vigilance and unremitting assiduity. 
The main point to be attained is that Catholics should not 
admit the malignant principle of granting more than is 
due to the opinion of heterodox writefs, and of thinking 
that the true understanding of the Scriptures should be 
sought first of all in the researches which the erudition 
of unbelievers has arrived at. Indeed, no Catholic can 
consider as subject to doubt these truths which we have 
elsewhere referred to at greater length, and they must 
know that God has not delivered the Scriptures to the 
private judgment of the learned, but has confided the in- 
terpretation of them to the teaching of the Church. In 
the matter of faith and morals which pertain to the teach- 
ing of Christian Doctrine, the sense of Holy Scripture, 
which must be considered as the true sense, is that which 
has been adopted and is adopted by our holy Mother, the 
Church, whose office it is to judge of the real meaning and 
interpretation of Holy Scriptures. It is therefore not 
permitted to anyone to interpret the Holy Scripture in any 
way contrary to this sense, or even in any way contrary 
to the universal opinion of the Fathers. As we were say- 
ing, the nature of the divine books is such that in order 
to dissipate the religious obscurity with which they are 
shrouded we must never count on the laws of hermeneu- 
tics, but must address ourselves to the Church which has 
been given by God to mankind as a guide and mistress. 
In brief, the legitimate sense of the divine Scriptures 
ought not to be found outside the Church nor be pro- 
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nounced by those who have repudiated its teaching and 
authority. 

The men who are to compose this Commission should 
therefore watch with great care to safeguard these prin- 
ciples and to keep them, as time goes on, with still greater 
strictness. And if certain minds profess an exaggerated 
admiration for heterodox writers, they must be led by per- 
suasion to follow and to obey more faithfully the direc- 
tion of the Church. 

Doubtless there may arise an occasion when the Catho- 
lic interpreter may find some assistance in authors outside 
of the Church, especially in matters of criticism, but here 
there is need of prudence and discernment. Let our doc- 
tors cultivate with care the science of criticism, for it is 
of great utility in order to grasp in its complete sense the 
opinion of hagiographers; and in that they will receive 
our warmest approbation. Let them draw from this sci- 
ence new resources by availing themselves even of the as- 
sistance of non-Catholic scholars. In doing so they need 
not fear our disapprobation. They should, however, be 
careful not to draw from habitual association with such 
writers independence of judgment, for in point of fact 
the system which is known in our days as higher criticism 
frequently leads to such results. Its dangerous rashness 
we have more than once already condemned. 

In the third place, it is of importance that this Com- 
mission should consecrate its most special attention to 
that part of these studies which properly concerns the 
explanation of the Scriptures and which opens to the 
faithful a great source of spiritual profit. In whatever 
touches the texts whose sense has been fixed in an au- 
thentic manner, either by the sacred writers or by the 
Church, the Commission, it is needless to say, should be 
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convinced that only that interpretation can be adopted. 
Such is the rule of sound hermeneutics. But there exist 
numerous passages upon which the Church has not yet 
given any fixed or precise definition with regard to which 
it is permitted to each doctor in his individual capacity to 
profess and to sustain the opinion which seems to him to 
be correct. They must know, however, that on these 
points they should keep as the rules of interpretation the 
analogy of faith and of Catholic doctrine. Moreover, we 
must be on our guard in this matter against transgressing, 
in the excessive ardor of debate, the limits of mutual char- 
ity. It is also of importance not to seem to discuss re- 
vealed truths and divine traditions. If they make light 
of intellectual concord, and if these principles are not 
safeguarded, we cannot have any right to expect that the 
divergent labors of such a great number of scholars will 
accomplish any notable progress in this science. 

Hence this Commission will have as its task to regulate 
in a legitimate and suitable manner the principal ques- 
tions which are pending between Catholic doctors in order 
to arrive at a conclusion. To settle them the assembly 
will lend sometimes the light of its judgment, sometimes 
the weight of its authority. Their investigations will also 
have a result of the greatest advantage, namely, that of 
furnishing to the Holy See an opportune occasion to de- 
clare what ought to be inviolably maintained by Catholics, 
what ought to be reserved for more profound research 
and what ought to be left to the free judgment of each. 

Having, therefore, in view to ensure the maintenance 
of Catholic authority in its integrity, and to promote the 
studies which relate to Holy Scripture in conformity with 
the rules which have been herein laid down, We, by these 
present Letters, establish in this illustrious city a council 
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or a special Commission. We wish it to be composed of 
some Cardinals of the Holy Roman Church who shall be 
chosen in virtue of our authority. It is our intention to 
add to them with the functions and titles of consultors, 
and to take part in the same studies and the same labors, 
as it is customary in the sacred Roman Commissions, cer- 
tain eminent men who belong to different nationalities, 
who are recommended by their knowledge in sacred stud- 
ies, and above all, in whatever appertains to biblical 
science. 

The Commission will hold its fixed reunions and pub- 
lish its writings, which will appear periodically or as need 
may require. If advice is asked of it, it will reply to 
those who consult it. In a word, it will labor by all 
means in its power to maintain and to develop the studies 
of which we speak. We desire that a report concerning 
all the questions which may be treated in common should 
be addressed to the Sovereign Pontiff by the Consultor, to 
whom the Commission will have confided the office of 
Secretary. 

In order to furnish members of the Commission with 
available help, which will be of service to them in any of 
these studies, we herewith assign to them for this purpose 
a certain portion of our Vatican Library. We shall take 
care that a numerous collection of manuscripts and vol- 
umes of every epoch which treat of Biblical questions 
shall without delay be classified and placed at the disposi- 
tion of the Commissioners. It is very desirable that well- 
to-do Catholics should come to Our assistance to establish 
and enlarge this library in sending to us resources to be 
employed for this end, or useful books, and in so doing 
they will render a service in a most fitting manner to 
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Almighty God, who is the Author of Scriptures and of 
the Church. 

Moreover, We have confidence that Divine Providence 
will amply bless this undertaking, which has for its direct 
object the safeguarding of Christian faith and the eternal 
salvation of souls, and that Catholics who are devoted to 
the Holy Books will respond with an absolute and com- 
plete submission to the declarations of the Holy See on 
this point. We wish and We ordain that all and every 
one of these prescriptions and decisions which it has 
seemed good to Us to make and to formulate on this point 
shall be and shall remain ratified and confirmed in the 
manner which we have adopted and formulated, any 
clause to the contrary notwithstanding. 

Given in Rome at St. Peter’s, under the Ring of the 
Fisherman, the 30th of October, the year 1902, Twenty- 
fifth of Our Pontificate. 
To CarDINAL MAccHI. 




















Encyclical Letter 


Or Our Hoty Fatuer Pore Leo XIII to THE BisHops 


oF ITALY. 


VENERABLE BRETHREN: HEALTH AND APOSTOLIC 


BENEDICTION. 


Fix1nec Our mind on the serious condition of society, 
We have not been slow to recognize, from the very begin- 
ning of Our Pontificate, that one of the gravest duties of 
Our Apostolic charge was to watch in a most special 
manner over the formation of the clergy. We under- 
stood, in effect, that every project of Ours to restore the 
Christian spirit amongst the people would be vain, unless 
the ecclesiastical body preserved entire and vigorous the 
priestly spirit. Hence, We have not ceased to provide 
therefor according to Our power, as well by suitable insti- 
tutions as by many documents, all tending to the same 
end. 

At the present moment, Venerable Brethren, a special 
solicitude for the clergy of Italy induces Us to touch once 
more upon a subject of such great importance. It is true, 
indeed, that the clergy afford splendid and constant proofs 
of learning, piety and zeal, amongst which it pleases Us 
to recall with praise their ardor to co-operate with the 
bishops in the direction of the Catholic movement, which 
is so dear to Us. 

We cannot, however, hide the anxiety which We feel at 
seeing insinuating itself here and there, for some time 
past, a spirit of ill-considered innovation, concerning, not 
only the formation, but also the manifold action of the 
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ministers of religion. It is even now easy to foresee what 
serious consequences we should have to deplore, if to such 
novel tendencies a suitable remedy were not applied. In 
order to preserve the Italian clergy from the pernicious in- 
fluences of the times, We consider it opportune, Venerable 
Brethren, to recall in Our present Letter the true and 
changeless principles which should regulate ecclesiastical 
education and the sacred ministry. 

Divine in its origin, supernatural in its being, immu- 
table in character, the Catholic priesthood is not an insti- 
tution which may be accommodated to the inconstancy of 
opinions and the systems of men. A sharing of the Eter- 
nal Priesthood of Jesus Christ, it must perpetuate, even 
unto the consummation of ages, the same mission which 
the Divine Father confided to His Incarnate Son: “As 
the Father sent Me, so I send you." To effect the eter- 
nal salvation of souls is the great mandate which it may 
never fail to obey; just as, in order to accomplish this 
faithfully, it must never cease to have recourse to those 
remedies, those Divine rules of thought and action which 
Jesus Christ gave when He sent His Apostles through 
the entire world, to convert the nations to the Gospel. 
Hence it is that St. Paul repeats, in his Epistles, that the 
priest is not other than the ambassador, the minister of 
Christ, the dispenser of His mysteries;? and represents 
him as raised to the position of intermediary between 
heaven and earth,’ to treat with God concerning the su- 
preme interests of the human race, which are those of the 
life eternal. Such is the conception which the Sacred 
Books exhibit of the Christian priesthood ; a supernatural 


(1) St. John xx, 21. 
(2) II Cor. v, 20, vi, 4.; I Cor. iv, x. 
(3) Hebrew v, 1. 
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institution, superior to all others on earth, and entirely 
separated from them as the Divine is from the human. 

The same lofty ideal stands out clearly from the writ- 
ings of the Fathers, the teaching of the Roman Pontiffs 
and the Bishops, the decrees of Councils, the unanimous 
conviction of the Doctors and Catholic Schoolmen. Nay, 
the unbroken tradition of the Church proclaims with one 
voice that the priest is another Christ, and that the priest- 
hood, although exercised on earth, appertains in truth to 
the celestial hierarchy ;* because to the priest is entrusted 
the administration of things altogether heavenly, and a 
power is conferred upon him which God has not conferred 
even upon the angels*—a power and a ministry which re- 
gard the government of souls, or the art of arts.© There- 
fore have the education, the studies, the moral formation, 
in a word, all that appertains to ecclesiastical discipline, 
been ever considered as something consistent and com- 
plete in itself, not only distinct, but entirely separated 
from the ordinary standards of the life of laymen. 

This distinction and separation must, then, remain in 
our day, and all tendencies to blend or confound ecclesias- 
tical education and manner of life with the education and 
life of the laity are condemned, not only by the tradition 
of our Christian past, but by Apostolic teaching and the 
commandments of Jesus Christ. 

Undoubtedly, in the formation of the clergy and in the 
priestly ministry, reason insists that we take into account 
the diversity of times. In consequence, We are far from 
disapproving of those changes which render the work of 
the clergy more efficacious amidst the society in which 





(4) S. J. Chrysos. De Sacerd. Lib. III. n. 4. 
(5) 26., n. 5. 
(6) S. Greg. M. Reg. Past Par. i., C. 1. 
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they live. It is precisely for this reason that We have 
deemed it fitting to foster amongst ecclesiastics a culture 
more solid and more perfect, and to open for this ministry 
a more extended field. But every other innovation that 
would cause injury to the essential character of the priest- 
hood must be considered altogether blameworthy. Above 
all things, the priest is constituted the teacher, physician 
and shepherd of souls, and guides them to an end which 
is beyond the limits of the present life. He can never 
correspond fully with functions so noble, unless he be 
versed as deeply as he should be in the science of things 
holy and Divine, unless he be abundantly endowed with 
that piety which makes him a man of God, unless he em- 
ploy all his efforts to confirm his teaching by the power 
of example, according to the warning given to the spirit- 
ual pastors by the Prince of the Apostles: “Being made 
a pattern of the flock from the heart.”* Whatever 
changes the times and the conditions of society undergo, 
those are the proper and supreme qualities which, ac- 
cording to the principles of faith, should be resplendent 
in the Catholic priest. All other endowments, natural 
and human, are commendable, it is true; but, in relation 
with the priestly office, they will have an importance only 
secondary and relative. If, then, it is reasonable and 
just, that, within lawful limits, the clergy should accom- 
modate themselves to the needs of the present age, it is, 
similarly, just and necessary, that, far from yielding to 
the dangerous current of the time, they should resist it 
with vigor. This conduct corresponds with the lofty pur- 
pose of the priesthood, and, by increase of dignity and re- 
spect, renders its ministry more fruitful, It is only too 


(1) I Peter v, 3. 
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well known how the spirit of naturalism tends to corrupt 
the social body, even in the healthiest places; the spirit 
which puffs up the souls of men and prompts them to re- 
volt against all authority; which degrades human hearts 
and thus turns them to seek things which decay, oblivious 
of those which endure forever. It is much to be feared 
that the influence of this spirit, so injurious and already 
so far diffused, may insinuate itself amongst ecclesiastics, 
especially those of less experience. Its disastrous conse- 
quences would be the lessening of that gravity of conduct 
which the priest so greatly needs, easy concessions to the 
charm of every novelty, pretentious indocility towards su- 
periors, neglect of that gravity and moderation in discus- 
sion which are so necessary, particularly in matters of 
faith and morals. But an effect far more deplorable, be- 
cause linked with prejudice to the Christian world, would 
ensue in the sacred ministry of the word, into which 
would be introduced a language incompatible with the 
character of the herald of the Gospel. 

Moved by such considerations, we feel obliged to rec- 
ommend anew and with greater earnestness, that, above 
all things, the seminaries be maintained, with zealous so- 
licitude, in their proper spirit, as well in what concerns 
the education of the mind as in what concerns that of the 
heart. It must never be forgotten that their exclusive 
purpose is to prepare young men, not for human func- 
tions, howsoever legitimate and honorable they may be, 
but for the exalted mission which We have indicated, of 
ministers of Christ and dispensers of the mysteries of 
God. According to this ideal, altogether supernatural, 
it will be ever easy, as We have remarked in the Encycli- 
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(1) 1 Cor. iv, 1. 
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cal to the clergy of France in September, 1899, to trace 
the precious standards, not only for the true formation 
of clerics, but also for the averting from educational es- 
tablishments all peril in the way of religion or morality. 

As to studies, since the clergy may not ignore the prog- 
ress made in any branch of useful knowledge, let them 
accept whatever is recognized as sound and helpful in the 
new methods; for each epoch contributes something to 
the growth of human thought. We wish, however, that 
in this regard the directions be carefully recalled which 
We have given concerning the study of classical litera- 
ture, and especially the study of philosophy, theology and 
the analogous sciences; directions which We have set 
forth in several documents, but particularly in the En- 
cyclical, of which we transmit you a copy with this Our 
present Letter. 

It is certainly desirable that all young ecclesiastics may 
always be able, as they should be, to make their course of 
studies in the shelter of sacred institutions. But since 
grave reasons counsel, that at times some of them should 
frequent the public universities, let it not be forgotten 
with what and how great precautions the bishops should 
allow them to do so.? 

For the sublime object of preparing worthy ministers 
of God it is necessary, Venerable Brethren, to employ 
with an ever increasing vigor and vigilance, besides sci- 
entific methods, the disciplinary and educational organi- 
zation of your seminaries. Let only those young men be 
admitted who offer solid hopes of a purpose to consecrate 
themselves forever to the ecclesiastical ministry. Let 
them avoid contact and community of abode with young 


(2) Instr. Perspectum, S. Congr. EE. RR. 21 Jul., 1896. 
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men who do not aspire to the priesthood. This manner 
of living in community with them may be tolerated for a 
time for just and grave reasons and with special precau- 
tions, as long as young ecclesiastics cannot be recruited 
according to the spirit of their proper training. Let those 
be sent away who during the course of their studies mani- 
fest tendencies little in accordance with the priestly call- 
ing; and in admitting clerics to sacred orders let the 
greatest care be employed according to the weighty warn- 
ing of St. Paul to Timothy, “Impose not hands lightly 
upon any man.” 

In all this it is fitting that every other consideration be 
esteemed as secondary; every other must be deemed in- 
ferior to the most important of all considerations, that of 
the dignity of the sacred ministry. 

Then, in order to form in the students of the sanctuary 
a living image of Jesus Christ, it is a matter of great con- 
sequence for that formation which is the crown of all 
ecclesiastical education, that the directors and teachers 
join to diligence and the experience of their functions the 
example of a truly sacerdotal life. The exemplary con- 
duct of those who exercise authority, especially over 
young men, is the most eloquent language and the most 
persuasive to inspire them with the sense of their own 
obligations and the love of good. A work so important 
demands, especially of the spiritual director, a prudence 
far beyond the ordinary, and a never-wearied care; and 
‘ such a function as his and of which We wish to see no 
seminary deprived, calls for an ecclesiastic greatly expe- 
rienced in the ways of Christian perfection. We cannot 
recommend him urgently enough to spread and cultivate 
amongst the students, in the most lasting manner, piety, 
profitable for all, but of inestimable value for the clergy. 
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Let him also forearm them against the dangerous mistake, 
common enough amongst the young, when they allow 
themselves to be carried away by the ardor of study, to 
the point of neglecting, in consequence, their progress in 
the science of the Saints. The more deeply piety sinks 
its roots in the souls of ecclesiastics, the more capable 
will they be of that powerful spirit of sacrifice, absolutely 
necessary to labor for the glory of God and the salvation 
of souls. 

Thank God, there are not wanting in the Italian clergy 
priests who give noble proofs of what is possible to a min- 
ister of God penetrated with this spirit. Admirable is 
the generosity of a great number, who, to spread the 
Kingdom of Jesus Christ, run with ardor to distant lands, 
regardless of fatigue, privations, and sufferings of all 
kinds, and even of martyrdom. 

Thus, surrounded by tender and vigilant care, in a fit- 
ting culture of spirit and talent, the young levite will 
gradually become such as the holiness of his calling and 
the needs of the Christian people require. The appren- 
ticeship is long indeed; it must be continued even beyond 
the days of the seminary. In effect, young priests may 
not be left without guides in their first labors; they have 
need to be sustained by the experience of men more ca- 
pable, whose zeal, and piety, and prudence, have grown 
mature. It is similarly useful to form the custom of 
keeping them continually in touch with sacred studies, 
either by academic exercises or by conferences at fixed 
intervals. 

It is evident, Venerable Brethren, that the reconimenda- 
tions which We have hitherto made, far from being a 
hindrance in any way, are, on the contrary, most useful 
for that social activity of the clergy which We have so 
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often encouraged as a need of our times. As a faithful 
observance of the rules which We have recalled require, 
it is necessary to safeguard that which must be the life 
and soul of this activity. Let Us repeat it again and 
more emphatically: it is necessary that the clergy go to 
the Christian people, who are exposed on every side to 
snares and false promises, and urged, especially by social- 
ism, to apostasy from their hereditary faith. But all 
priests must subordinate their action to those whom the 
Holy Ghost has placed as Bishops to rule the Church of 
God, without which, confusion and grave disorder would 
ensue, to the prejudice of the cause which they have to 
defend and promote. We desire, furthermore, in pursu- 
ance of this purpose, that at the end of their seminary 
course the aspirants to the priesthood shall receive in- 
struction in the Pontifical documents which concern the 
social question and Christian democracy, while abstain- 
ing, however, as We have said above, from work outside. 
Then, having become priests, let them sedulously labor 
for the people, who are always the object of the most af- 
fectionate solicitude of the Church. To save the children 
of the people from ignorance of spiritual and eternal 
things, and with industrious tenderness to guide them 
towards an honorable and virtuous life; to confirm the 
adults in the faith, and, while dissipating contrary preju- 
dices, to urge them to the observance of the Christian life ; 
to promote amongst the Catholic laity those institutions 
which have been recognized as truly beneficial for the 
moral and material betterment of the masses; above all, 
to defend the principles of Evangelical justice and charity, 
by which all the rights and duties of civil society are 
justly harmonized—this is, in its great outlines, the noble 
task of priestly social action. But let him always remem- 
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ber that in the midst of the people the priest must pre- 
serve entire his august character of minister of God, 
being set at the head of his brethren chiefly for the sake 
of souls. Every manner of working for the people at the 
expense of priestly dignity, and to the prejudice of ec- 
clesiastical duty and discipline, deserves only severe 
reprobation. 

Such, Venerable Brethren, is what the consciousness of 
the Apostolic charge urged Us to speak, considering the 
actual situation of the clergy in Italy. We have no doubt 
that, in a matter so grave and so important, you will unite 
with Our solicitude the most active and the most devoted 
efforts of your zeal, being inspired particularly by the 
luminous example of the great Archbishop, St. Charles 
Borromeo. 

Wherefore, to ensure the effect of Our present regula- 
tions, you will be careful to make them the subject of your 
local conferences, and to agree upon such practical meas- 
ures as, according to the needs of each diocese, will ap- 
pear opportune. The support of Our authority will not, 
if necessary, be lacking to your projects and deliberations. 

And now, with a word which springs spontaneously 
from the bottom of Our paternal heart, We turn to you 
all, priests of Italy, recommending that each and every 
one exert his utmost care to correspond ever more worth- 
ily with the proper spirit of your eminent vocation. To 
you, ministers of God, We say with more reason than St. 
Paul said to the simple faithful, “I, therefore, a prisoner 
in the Lord, beseech you that you walk worthy of the vo- 
cation in which you are called.”* May the love of the 
Church, our common Mother, solidify and purify the har- 
mony of thought and action which redoubles power and 
renders works more fruitful. In times so hurtful to re- 
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ligion and society, when the clergy of all nations. must 
unite themselves more closely for the defence of Chris- 
tian faith and morality, it behoves you, well-beloved sons, 
united to the Apostolic See by special bonds, it behoves 
4 you to give the example to all others, and to be the first in 
absolute obedience to the voice and orders of the Vicar 
f Jesus Christ. Thus will the blessings of God descend 
abundantly, as we implore, in order that the clergy of 
Italy may remain always worthy of their glorious tra- 
ditions. 

Meanwhile, as a pledge of Divine favors, receive the 
Apostolic Blessing which We now accord, with effusion 
of heart, to you, Venerable Brothers, and to all the clergy 
whose guardians you are. 

Given in Rome, at St. Peter’s, on the feast of the Im- 
maculate Conception of Mary, December 8, Igo2, in the 
twenty-fifth year of Our Pontificate. 








Leo XIII, Pope. 
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Papal Allocution on Christian Democracy 


(Addressed to the Cardinals on Dec. 23d, 1902.) 


WE shall not employ many words, Venerable Brethren, 
to express Our gratitude for the devoted sentiments ut- 
tered in the name of all by the revered Cardinal, the Dean 
of your College. But this We cannot leave unsaid, that 
to-day more,than ever, We repose Our confidence in your 
united devotedness. Well-deserving co-operators for so 
long a time, you accompany Us still with strenuous affec- 
tion, even though the difficulty of the way be increasing. 

This year of Jubilee, the occasion of your courteous 
congratulations and of the unceasing demonstrations of 
love of the whole Christian world, is passing, as you see, 
embittered by social events, altogether too sorrowful for 
the heart of a Pontiff. The cause of the Church and of 
the Christian Name having been thwarted in a hundred 
ways, there is now a bolder attempt, to undermine, under 
the pretext of law, the sacred institutions of Christianity. 
But are not those a portion, and the choicest, of the her- 
itage left by Christ to the nations redeemed, and are they 
not ordained expressly for the guardianship and protec- 
tion of the sovereign benefits of morality, the chief source 
of all other benefits to human society? Ah! it is not 
the desire of public prosperity and of civil develop- 
ment, which inspires‘ the doers of deeds like these! 
What is intended and sought is, in truth, the 
ruin of the Christian order of society and the re- 
construction of States on the basis of a pagan natural- 
ism. If it be written in heaven that amid such sorrows 
Our day of life must end, We shall close Our weary eyes 
34 
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in resignation, blessing God; but with this conviction 
planted most firmly in Our heart, that, when the hour of 
mercy shall have come, He Himself will arise for the 
healing of the nations, assigned as an inheritance to the 
Only-Begotten of God. 

Your last words allude, my Lord Cardinal, to the social 
action of Christian Democracy, which has become to-day, 
as you fully understand, a matter of no slight importance. 
To this action, so entirely consonant to the spirit of our 
time and to the needs which called it forth, We gave sanc- 
tion and impulse, defining clearly and distinctly its 
scope, its method, and its limitations; so that, if in this 
regard any one err, he cannot allege as an excuse 
that Our authoritative guidance was wanting. But 
speaking in general of those who have become engaged 
in this work, Italians as well as others, it is undeni- 
able that they labor therein with excellent zeal and notable 
results: nor may We allow to pass unnoticed the active 
part that hundreds of noble-hearted young men have 
taken in it. We have encouraged the clergy also to enter 
this same field of action; for, in truth, there is no enter- 
prise of genuine judicious and beneficent charity, which is 
foreign to the vocation of the Catholic priesthood. And 
is not this true and most opportune charity to apply one- 
self with care and disinterestedness to the betterment of 
the spiritual condition as well as the material circum- 
stances of the people? The maternal love of the 
Church for mankind is wide as the paternity of God; but, 
nevertheless, faithful to her origin, and mindful of the 
Divine example, she has been always accustomed to de- 
vote herself, by predilection, to the lowly, to the afflicted, 
to the disinherited of fortune. When it is sincerely and 
constantly animated by the spirit of this universal mother 
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of the peoples, Christian Democracy need have no fear of 
failing in its scope; nor need any one have fear of the 
name when he knows that the thing itself is good. Un- 
derstood as the Church understands it, the democratic 
concept not only accords marvellously with the dictates of 
revelation and religious belief, but has even been born of 
Christianity and educated by it, and it is by the preaching 
of the Gospel that the nations have received it. Athens 
and Rome knew it not before they heard the Divine Voice 
which said to men, “You are all brothers, and of one 
Father Who is in heaven.” 

Outside of this democracy, which is called and which is 
Christian, there is a seditious and Godless democracy, 
which pursues other ideals and walks by other ways; and 
bitter are the days which it is preparing for the States 
in which it originates and is fostered. But our popu- 
lar Christian movement, extending itself to the same 
objects, is an antagonistic force which bars the way of 
success for the other, and is frequently able to anticipate 
its work. If our Christian movement does nothing more 
than contest the field with socialistic democracy, and cir- 
cumscribe its pernicious influences, it will have rendered 
a service, by no means unimportant, to social order and 
Christian polity. 

In affectionate exchange of good wishes, We implore 
from heaven the choicest blessings on the Sacred College, 
and of them may this be an omen which with warmth of 
heart We impart to you, extending it to the Bishops, to 
the various Prelates, and to all others who are gathered 
about us. 
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The Holy Shroud of Turin.* 
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On May ist, 1898, there occurred the opening of a 
national Exposition in Turin. The Christian Art Ex- 
hibit, which was connected with it, was the occasion to 
petition King Humbert for a public exhibition of the 
Shroud of our Lord, which belonged to the House of 
Savoy. The permission was granted and the relic ex- 
posed for the solemn veneration of the faithful in the 
Cathedral at Turin, from the 25th of May till the 2nd of 
June. This was its sixth exhibition during the nineteenth 
century. The first took place in 1814. A second fol- 
lowed rapidly in 1815. The others fell in the years 
1822, 1842 and 1868. The two latter were incident to 
the marriage of Victor Emmanuel II. and that of Prince 
Humbert, subsequently King. 

The exposition of the Shroud of our Lord gave rise to 
a lively controversy about its authenticity. That Turin 
championed the authenticity is not to be wondered at, for 
was not the house in danger of being burned down? It 
was not long before a number of pamphlets for and 
against this relic, so suddenly become famous, were in 
circulation. It must be admitted that this criticism, as it re- 
veals itself, for instance, in U. Chevalier’s Etude critique 
sur Vorigine du St. Suaire de Lirey-Chambery-Turin, 
confines itself to serious, well-meaning and strictly sci- 
entific investigation, and that its tendency in no way sug- 





* From the Stimmen aus Maria-Laach, September and October, 
1902, with kind permission of the editor and of the publisher B. Herder. 
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gests a depreciation of the cultus affecting the veneration 
of relics. It was not the intention to affix a stigma on the 
ecclesiastical practice of venerating relics, that led to the 
investigation about the authenticity or spuriousness of the 
Holy Shroud; but solely an earnest desire to shed light 
on a subject which should and must be stripped of all 
doubt. It must not be forgotten that faith and the cultus 
of this or that relic are in no way affected by the authen- 
ticity. The question about authenticity is a mere question 
of fact. If it be established that a bone, a garment, a 
cloth in no sense possesses the character of a relic, then 
naturally it ceases to be an object of religious veneration 
at once. But this and no more. There is no further sig- 
nificance in the discovery that an object, which tradition 
brings into association with our Lord, the Blessed Vir- 
gin or the Saints, in reality had nothing whatever to do 
with them. 

It would have seemed that the above-mentioned pamph- 
let of Chevalier settled the question. “There is found 
here,’ are the words of a writer in the Stimmen aus 
Maria-Laach (B LXI, p. 226), “not an audacious attack 
on a venerated tradition, simply because no historic docu- 
ments can be produced from the first seven centuries of 
our chronology. On the contrary, positive evidence is 
to show how, in 1389, the supposed relic became an 
object of popular devotion. In the very beginning after 
actual and minute examination the ecclesiastical and 
civil authorities both expressed themselves on the 
true nature of this portrait of the dead body of Christ, 
and confined the public veneration to such limits that de- 
ception or abuse was effectually excluded. The most au- 
thoritative verdict was given, it is true, by an anti-Pope, 
but all the same a supreme authority, accepted by all con- 
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cerned; and, even without this, the verdict of three epis- 
copal courts is in itself sufficient.” 

In fact, whoever examines dispassionately the docu- 
ments which Chevalier has published pertaining to the 
Shroud of Turin, must necessarily admit that no rea- 
sonable doubt can be entertained as to its origin. We 
need but acquaint ourselves with the true primitive his- 
tory of the Shroud, as we find it revealed in the official 
records. 

In the year 1353 Geoffrey I of Charny, Lord of Savoisy 
and Lirey, founded at Lirey a village nearly a mile from 
Troyes, a chapter-house with six Canons. In order that 
“the church might be visited more willingly and fre- 
quently, and the divine service be more generously en- 
riched by the alms of the faithful,” he confided to it a 
linen cloth with a double picture of the dead body of 
Christ, the same which now is treasured in Turin as the 
S. Sindone. In what manner he secured its possession, is 
the subject of conflicting statements. According to the 
allegation of Geoffrey’s grand-daughter, he secured it as 
booty, while according to the narration of her father, 
Geoffrey II, it was presented to him. 

The Canons were not long in possession of the linen 
cloth when they really began to exhibit it to public ven- 
eration, much to the benefit and advantage of the church, 
and, moreover, without a previous permission of their 
ordinary, the Bishop of Troyes. It was represented to be 
the real Shroud in which our Lord was wrapped in His 
grave. The exhibition attracted large multitudes. Fic- 
titious miracles, exploited by the Canons, increased the 
fame of the Shroud as well as the attendance. Under 
these conditions, Henry of Poitiers, who then occupied 
the See of Troyes, found it his official duty to interfere. 
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A careful investigation took place, as Peter D’Arcis, the 
third successor of Henry, in his Promemoria for Clement 
VII, says. The result was that the supposed Shroud 
of the Lord was declared to be a clumsy forgery, and the 
double portrait of the Saviour was unmasked as a piece 
of ordinary painting. The artist himself who painted it 
confesses, ipsum pannum (sic!) ope factum, non miracu- 
lose confectum vel concessum. In consequence, after a 
previous consultation with theologians and canonical ex- 
perts, he inveighed against the Dean and the Canons of 
Lirey with energy. The expositions ceased, and the 
Shroud was taken from the church and secreted elsewhere 
in order that the Bishop might not secure it. Affairs 
were in this shape for thirty-four years. Then the 
Shroud, however, became again, and more than before, 
the subject of attention. It was in the beginning of the 
year 1389 when Peter of Thiery, Cardinal priest of St. 
Susanna, came from Avignon to Charles VI as legate of 
Clement VII. While on this journey he was obliged to 
pass through the ecclesiastical province of Sens, to which 
Troyes belonged. Geoffrey II of Charny, and, since 
1356, Lord of Lirey, at the solicitation of the Dean of the 
Canonry then in office, sought the Cardinal-delegate and 
begged permission that the Shroud with the double por- 
trait of Christ should again be replaced in the church and 
there exposed to public veneration, on condition that no 
one, not even the Bishop, would be justified in interfer- 


ing. The petitioner did not allude to the previous ex-. 


amination and its result, but merely intimated that the 
Shroud had been in the church before, and that on ac- 
count of the disquietudes of war and other reasons, the 
ruling Bishop gave orders to put it away for safekeeping 
in a place where it had since been preserved. Peter of 
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Thiery gave his permission to the extent that he would 
accord the privilege to have the Shroud of Christ de- 
posited in a becoming place of the Canonry, as far as his 
faculties would permit, even without the consent of the 
Bishop. The transfer occurred. However, instead of 
depositing the Shroud in the church, as the indult stated, 
the Dean and the Canons lost no time in displaying it 
publicly, with great solemnity, on all great festivals on 
a specially constructed stage or platform. That it was 
the true Shroud of Christ (sudariwm) they of course 
did not specify ; they merely called it by a somewhat like 
sounding name—sanctuarium. In reality the report was 
soon taken up by the people that the Shroud exhibited 
in the church of Lirey was the real Shroud of Christ. 

The affair seemed likely to become a scandal, as before. 
When, therefore, Peter d’Arcis, then Bishop of Troyes, 
had information of what was transpiring, he decided that 
immediate action was imperative. After taking counsel 
with persons of acknowledged wisdom and learning, he 
forbade, at a diocesan synod, priests and preachers to 
make any allusion whatsoever,—sive in bono, sive in malo 
—to the Shroud, in their sermons. In addition he pro- 
hibited the Dean of Lirey, under penalty of excommuni- 
cation, from showing it to the public until further notice. 
To what extent the clergy of the diocese complied with 
the prohibition, is unknown. The Dean, however, ap- 
pealed to the Holy See, and continued, heedless of pro- 
hibition or excommunication, in his wrong-doing. He 
found a powerful ally in the Lord of Lirey, Geoffrey II, 
who, sheltered under a royal charter, knew how to hold 
possession of. the Shroud, to exhibit it publicly, even in 
spite of the Bishop. All efforts to bring Geoffrey to a 
change of mind were ineffectual. In fact, on the strength 
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of this letter he even went so far, on a certain feast, 
as to conduct the exhibition personally. Equally fruit- 
less was the application the Bishop made to Charles 
VI. True, he issued an order, in conformity with which 
he seized the Shroud, and ordered that it be preserved, 
until further orders, in another church. All the same, 
‘ the attempt to carry it into execution was frustrated 
by the resistance of the Dean of Lirey. The result was 
that Geoffrey entered a complaint with the Pope against 
the procedure of Peter d’Arcis, and begged him at the 
same time not only to confirm personally the privileges 
accorded by the Cardinal legate, but to permit the ex- 
position of the Shroud as the object of public veneration. 

As Clement VII readily complied with this request, the 
Bishop of Troyes had no alternative but in turn to make 
his appeal to the Pope. He did this at the close of the 
year 1389, in an exhaustive report, in which all the cir- 
cumstances of the case, from the first appearance of the 
Shroud to the most recent developments, and the abuses 
and his own attitude, were recounted in a temperate and 
forcible manner. The letter closed with a prayer that the 
Holy See might adopt the necessary measures to com- 
pletely uproot the errors and scandal, to publicly brand 
the Shroud as spurious—to prohibit its further expo- 
sition, whether as sudarium ur as sanctuarium, as a por- 
trait of the shroud of Christ, or under any other 
designation, and finally to annul the opposing privileges 
of Geoffrey of Charny. At the same time the Bishop 
declared his readiness to support all his assertions by 
satisfactory evidence. 

The decision of the Pope was not long in coming. As 
early as the 6th of January Clement VII issued four bulls, 
of which one was directed to Geoffrey of Charny and the 
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Chapter at Lirey, a second to the Bishop of Troyes, a 
third to the Bishops of Langres, Autun and Chalons-sur- 
Marne. A fourth, without any special address, was in- 
tended for all implicated, especially for the Canons of 
Lirey. This one regulated and ordered the prescribed 
formalities to be observed in the exposition of the Shroud. 

Peter d’Arcis had full reason to be satisfied with the 
decision. It is true the Pope, who had to have some con- 
sideration for Geoffrey, did not go as far as the Bishop of 
Troyes wished, in so far that he neither revoked the fac- 
ulties imparted to the Canons of Lirey, nor peremptorily 
prohibited the further exhibition of the Shroud. He even 
imposed silence on Peter d’Arcis and inhibited him under 
the penalty of excommunication to offer any further op- 
position to the exhibition, as long as the Chapter of Lirey 
adhered strictly to the regulations ordered by the Pope. 
However, this regulation was of such a nature that its 
faithful observance would preclude all further scandal 
and abuse. 

A disregard of the regulation gave the Bishop of 
Troyes the authority to interfere and enforce the observ- 
ance of the papal precepts. As long as the exposition 
lasted, the clergy were forbidden to appear in any eccle- 
siastical vestments, such as surplices, albs, Cappe, veils; 
at the same time all other ceremonies should be omitted 
in displaying the relic. Above all, no candles, torches, 
a or other lights, were to be employed in the exposition of 
; the Shroud. Finally—and this is the main point—the 
priest who displayed it had to repeat as often as there was 
a more than ordinarily large attendance of the people, “in 
an intelligible and loud voice, without any ambiguity,” 
“quod figura seu representatio predicta non est verum 
sudarium Domini Nostri Jesu Christi, sed quedam pictura 
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seu tabula facta in figuramt seu representationem Su- 
darit, quod fore dicitur eiusdem Domim Nostri Jhesu 
Christi.” 

Peter d’Arcis desired a sweeping condemnation of the 
Shroud and an absolute prohibition of its display. The 
Pope believed that under existing conditions he had to 
take into consideration time and persons, and was unwill- 
ing to proceed as far as the Bishop of Troyes proposed. 
Nevertheless, he realized that a drastic remedy was neces- 
sary, and what he ordered was in the end sufficient, not 
to allow the belief to gain currency among the populace 
that the cloth was the real Shroud of Christ. This was 
really the gist of the whole affair. If the Pope did not 
pronounce a formal condemnation of the Shroud, at all 
events the Canons, as often as they showed it to a large 
multitude, had to state in a loud voice, distinctly, without 
any ambiguity, that it was not the real Shroud of Christ, 
but simply an imitation. 

With the decision of Clement VII the first act of the 
drama came to a close. It had a brief after-play, more 
than half a century later, which is worthy of remark: it 
shows, on the one hand, there was still a lively tendency 
to stamp the cloth in question as the Shroud of the Sa- 
viour, and, on the other, that in the vigorously decried 
fifteenth century the spirit was not altogether so un- 
critical as some would have us believe. 

For twenty years after the decision of Clement VII 
had been given, there is no further mention of the cloth 
with the portrait of the dead body of Jesus. Then it 
crops up again. Among the various objects which the 
Canons of Lirey in 1418 entrust to the ruling Lord of 
Lirey, Humbert, Count La Roche, on account of the pre- 
vailing unrest, there is also mentioned: ung drap ou quel 
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est la figure ou representation du Suaire Nostre Seigneur 
Jesucrist. (Chevalier 1, c. n. 2, app. p. XXI.) When 
Humbert died, the cloth was still in his possession, and 
when, after his death, the Canons demanded from his 
widow, Margaret, daughter of Geoffrey II, the return of 
it, she refused under the pretense that it was formerly 
captured by her grandfather as booty. 

In the year 1449 we find the present owner of the linen 
with her treasure at Chimay in Hainaut. She shows 
them the cloth with the representation of the dead body 
of Christ; it causes a sensation, and soon report has it 
that it is nothing less than the real Shroud of Christ. 
Unwise eagerness to extend the devotion, and cupidity, 
only give it still wider extension, and soon we find the 
populace flocking in crowds to see the wonderful relic. 
Under such conditions the Bishop of Littich, John of 
Heinsberg, to whose diocese Chimay belonged, deemed it 
necessary and imperative to clear up the doubt, and with 
this object in view delegated two most competent theolo- 
gians to examine into it. This examination was con- 
ducted with the utmost care, as the chronicler Cornelius 
Zantfliet expressly states. Margaret was driven to cover 
and had at last to produce the bulls of the Cardinal- 
legate and Clement VII from which the evidence is 
revealed—dictum linteum non esse verum sudarium Jesu 
Christi, sed ejus dumtaxat representationem aut figuram. 
With this exposure the mischief in Hainaut came to 
an end. 

In 1452 the linen cloth was taken from Margaret and 
given into the possession of the Duke of Savoy, who 
brought it to Chambéry. Not long after this we find 
it again as the real Shroud of Christ. The bulls of 
Clement VII have dropped into oblivion: on the process 
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which at one time excited the spirits of Lirey there hung 
the pall of night. Of the investigation which Bishop 
John of Liittich ordered nothing seems to be heard in the 
South. 

As early as 1500, all doubt that the Shroud of Turin 
was the real one had already vanished. The second 
act of the drama was opened. The linen cloth of Lirey, 
which Geoffrey II, in his letter to Clement VII, himself 
calls a figura sive representatio sudarti Domini Nostri 
Jesu Christi—and certainly Geoffrey II, who had suc- 
ceeded his father in 1356, a short time after the first 
exhibition of the cloth, knew the true inwardness of 
affairs—now stood as the hallowed relic and the Palla- 
dium of the House of Savoy. 

, This, then, is the origin of the Shroud. It is hard to 
imagine that its authenticity can still be maintained after 
Chevalier has published not only the already known bull 
of Clement VII, but also the documents connected with it. 
It may be explained that formerly the decision of Clement 
VII was set aside as a sententia iniqua. To-day, when 
the whole procedure, with its history and aftermath, is 
before us, and the history of the linen cloth can be pur- 
sued at first hand by records from its earliest appearance 
till the moment when it is changed from sacratissimum 
Sudarium, into sanctissimum Sudarium nostri Salvatoris 
et Redemptoris Jesu Christi, this no longer holds good. 

What objections have been offered against the docu- 
ments? Nothing, nothing whatever, worthy of consider- 
ation. First, pretence was made that the remonstrance 
of Clement VII was that of an anti-Pope, whose 
decisions were entirely invalid and inoperative,—as if this 
would be of any consequence affecting the case under dis- 
cussion! To seek shelter under the illegitimacy of Clem- 
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ent VII means radically to misconceive the entire state 
of affairs. We admit in advance that his decision was in 
no way infallible—for the recognition of a relic is at best 
no subject of papal infallibility ; we concede, furthermore, 
that even disciplinary measures of Clement VII regarding 
the mode of exposition of the Shroud, objectively and in 
themselves would be destitute of all binding authority ; 
but all this is not to be taken into consideration here. The 
bulls of Clement VII are still historical testimony. As 
such they would at least have the same force, so far as the 
establishment of the real fact is concerned, as the decision 
of a court or the sentence of a commission of theologians. 
In this connection they are really of more than ordinary 
significance, because France actually rendered obedi- 
ence to Clement VII, and both parties, the Bishop as well 
as ‘Geoffrey of Lirey, in common with the Canons, 
acknowledged Robert of Geneva as the legitimate Pope 
and as the supreme court of adjudication. There is no 
sign that the authority of Clement VII was ever under 
discussion. On the contrary, all parties involved sub- 
mitted to his decision without an indication of dissent. 
Even for John of Heinsberg and his theologians the 
bulls of Clement VII had their significance, that needed 
but a glance to convince them that in the examination 
of this linen cloth the object under consideration was 
not, as the populace thought, the real Shroud of Christ, 
but a mere imitation or representation. 

The latest champion of the authenticity of the Shroud 
of Turin is Dr. Paul Vignon (Le Linceul du Christ, 
Etude scientifique. Deuxieme édition, revue et augmen- 
tée de notes, Paris, Masson et Co., 1902. The Shroud 
of Christ. By Paul Vignon, D. Sc. (Fr.), translated 
from the French, E. P. Dutton & Co., New York), who 
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vindicates it by throwing the weight of argument on the 
illegal action of Clement VII. 

He contends that the Bishop of Troyes adopted the pol- 
icy of lawyers whose briefs are devoid of evidence, filling 
six pages with innuendoes and charges. 

Peter d’Arcis, he says, should have sent the Pope a 
copy of the judicial admissions, which the forger made 
ostensibly under Henry of Poitiers instead of being 
satisfied with a worthless insinuation without any proof. 
Or, it may be assumed that the archives were in such a 
wretched condition that thirty-four years after the event 
no written trace of the procedure could be found! What 
Peter d’Arcis adduces regarding the inquiry of his 
third predecessor is only an intimation of alleged admis- 
sions, made thirty-four years after they were confessed, 
by some one who did not have the judicial documents 
at hand. 

Paul Vignon is a doctor of natural science—not an his- 
torian; this may in a measure excuse him. One must, 
indeed, have a singular conception of the idea of vague 
charges and insinuations to discover in the six pages of 
Peter of d’Arcis’ Promemoria the same number of pages 
of allusions and accusations. The charges could hardly 
be more specifically, and lucidly, and comprehensively 
formulated than is done here. Moreover, they indirectly 
find a full confirmation in the conduct of Geoffrey II. 

In his appeal to the Pope he designates the Shroud 
merely as a certain figure or representation of the Shroud 
of Our Lord Jesus Christ. But Geoffrey knew the true 
condition of affairs well, for he was an eye-witness of the 
first exposure of the Shroud and all the exciting incidents 
connected with it. He succeeded his father as early as 


1356, that is immediately after the first appearance of the 
linen cloth. 
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Noteworthy, again, is the fact that Geoffrey II, in his 
letter to Clement VII concerning the origin of the linen 
cloth, makes the vague, worthless statement that it was 
voluntarily donated to his father. 

No doubt Geoffrey fully knew the origin of the cloth. 
If it came from the Orient instead of being made in 
France, why was there no allusion to its origin, which 
according to the views of that period would have cast a 
special nimbus over the cloth? The glory and glorifica- 
tion were so dear to Geoffrey’s heart that on a certain 
festival, as we heard above, he undertook the exhibition 
of it himself, and put all machinery at work to secure the 
permission to expose the linen without hindrance. Never- 
theless, he contents himself with the mere figuram sudarii 
liberaliter oblatam. Why? Simply because he knew the 
cloth and picture were pieces of domestic manufacture. 
It must likewise be observed that Geoffrey, in his appeal 
to Clement VII, gave as a reason why the cloth was for- 
merly taken from the church again, not only the danger 
of war and pestilence, but the fact of its removal by order 
of the local ordinary and for certain other reasons. Is not 
this confirmation of the declaration of Peter d’Arcis? 

It is a most singular light in which Vignon allows the 
3ishop of Troyes to appear. His Promemoria for Clem- 
ent VII gives absolutely no clue to it. In it Peter d’Arcis 
appears as a prelate to whom it is a matter of honest se- 
riousness to suppress abuses in his diocese, and with that 
end in view to act resolutely, but at the same time with 
prudence and circumspection. It was not the object of 
the Bishop of Troyes to prevent under all circumstances 
the exposition of the cloth, but only in so far as it occa- 

_ sioned disorder. 


® Pr. Vignon thinks it strange that the Bishop acquiesced 
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so readily in the decision of the Pope, and allowed si- 
lence to be imposed on him, if the cloth was really a for- 
gery and the admission of the forger accessible. Not at 
all. Peter d’Arcis, as already intimated, could be com- 
pletely satisfied with the outcome. If the rules prescribed 
for the exhibition must be observed—and the right to ex- 
ercise vigilance that this should be done was not taken 
from the Bishop of Troyes—then there was not only no 
danger of disorder at hand, but the exposition of the cloth 
must necessarily lose its importance. There was, then, 
really for him no occasion to proceed further. 

Finally, Dr. Vignon expresses surprise that the Pope 
attached no importance to the result published in the 
Promemoria of Peter d’Arcis’ arranged inquiry; but, in 
spite of the alleged confession of the painter, allowed the 
exhibition of the cloth to continue. He who takes in view 
the conditions with which Clement VII was surrounded 
and the considerations he had to cope with, not to es- 
trange his followers, and at the same time reflects that 
the Pope only allowed the exhibition under limitations, 
which clearly indicate that the representations of the 
Bishop of Troyes were far from ineffective, finds nothing 
strange in his conduct. To exhibit the cloth as a real 
relic he certainly could not permit; why should he, how- 
ever, not permit the picture or representation of the 
Shroud of Christ to be displayed, inasmuch as it was done 
in a manner that prevented all misunderstanding? 

This procedure of Dr. Vignon is, besides, only the con- 
sequence of the peculiar methods which he adopts in his 
defense of the authenticity of the Turin Shroud. It nec- 
essarily obliges him to deny all significance to the Pro- 
memoria of the Bishop of Troyes. 

Dr. Vignon overlooks all historical dates connected 
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with the Turin sudarium, and only maintains that it was 
in existence about the middle of the fourteenth century. 
For the rest, he takes it solely as it is—that is, a linen 
cloth fourteen feet long and three and a half feet wide, 
on which both the front and reverse sides represent a 
masculine figure. 

Dr. Vignon asks: How were the pictures produced? 
Has a painter painted them? Impossible. Or have, per- 
haps, two originally positive representations by chemical 
decomposition changed into the present negative? Un- 
likely. Or could the picture be the imprint of a human 
body covered with paint and blood? Perhaps, but only 
in an imperfect manner, at least as far as the face is con- 
cerned, which in the Turin Shroud precludes all thought 
of such manipulation. There remains, therefore, no alter- 
native but to admit that the origin of the picture is to 
be ascribed to action without contact, that is, emanation 
from a body causing an impression more or less marked 
according to the distance. 

He furthermore asks, under what condition such an 
action without contact could produce such a negative por- 
trait of a human body on linen. He finds a solution on the 
basis of certain experiments; when the linen is saturated 
with a mixture of oil and aloes and surrounds the body, 
ammoniacal vapors arise. In this he sees not only the 
way to an explanation of both pictures of the Turin 
Shroud, but also a proof. 

The Savior, according to St. John the Evangelist, was 
wrapped in linen at the time of His burial—cum aromati- 
bus—that is, with the addition of the mixture of myrrh 
and aloes brought by Nicodemus. The aloes were not 
wanting. There were likewise ammoniac vapors in suffi- 
cient potency. 
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During a severe, protracted death agony, as Dr. Vignon 
says, the body is covered with a profuse perspiration. 
Even if it evaporates in part, the skin always remains 
moist. When the dead body is then wrapped in a shroud, 
a process of chemical decomposition gradually ensues, in 
which the carbamide is changed into ammonia and then, 
by volatilization, ammoniacal vapors arise. 

Christ died on the Cross after a three-hours’ terrible 
death-agony. The body of our Lord was undoubtedly 
covered with a great perspiration, says Dr. Vignon, of 
the above chemical constitution. When, therefore, it was 
laid in the grave, wrapped in the aloe-soaked linen, the 
formation of ammonia and ammoniacal gases could not 
fail to be produced. 

Thus far all conditions were favorable to produce on 
the linen, by distant operation, a photographic negative 
resembling the portrait of Christ. The closer the cloth 
clung to the body, the stronger must have been the effect 
of the ammoniacal evaporations to color the linen impreg- 
nated with aloe. This was naturally the strongest, then, 
where the latter came in direct contact with the Holy 
Body. Where it was separated too far no coloring could 
be produced. 

3ut what is the explanation of the deep, dark, seamed 
and streaked spots on the picture—how did they arise? 
They should evidently represent the sacred wounds of 
Our Lord. But they arose, Dr. Vignon informs us, not by 
contact, not because the blood of the wounds was imparted 
to the linen, but, like the rest, by the influence of ammonia- 
impregnated evaporations from the blood of the wounds 
on the saturated linen of oil and aloe; only the oxida- 
tion of these parts was so pronounced that the picture of 
the wounds assumes the character of a positive. Do the 
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pictures of the Turin Shroud really represent the Sa- 
viour? Could not another body be reproduced there? 
No, says Dr. Vignon, because all identifications tally with 
the body of Christ. The wound of the side, the wounds 
of the hands, and the other wound-marks. Why, even 
on the reverse side of the picture traces of the carrying 
of the Cross can be discovered on the shoulder, and on 
the face the blows inflicted are discernible. In short, the 
Turin Shroud, as we have it, is the result of fixed condi- 
tions, established by the death and peculiar entombment 
of Christ; it could only arise as a result of such condi- 
tions. It is really, then, what it represents to be—the 
Shroud of Christ. This is demanded by exact scientific 
investigation. And therefore it is useless to appeal to the 
bulls of Clement VII, to the report of Peter d’Arcis, and 
all other documents. Clement VII only commanded the 
cloth of Lirey to be exposed as a representatio Sudarit, 
because there was a lack of historic evidence, and because 
an identification from inherent conditions was then im- 
possible. It remained for the twentieth century, with its 
marvelous progress in the domain of natural science, to 
pwoduce it. The Shroud of Turin stands in spite of all 
its enemies and opponents unassailably vindicated. 

“Very soon’—is the way Dr. Vignon concludes his 
book—‘‘the Holy Shroud will pass definitely into history 
through the wide entrance which positive science has 
opened for it.” No doubt it will—but not as the true 
Shroud of the Lord, but that which it once was, 
: and what it now really is—a figure and representation 
a of the Shroud of Our Lord Jesus Christ. And we are 
4 moreover, of the opinion that precisely Dr. Vig- 
3 non, by his eagerness, independent of sound and 
serious reasons based on _ historical criticism—nay, 
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even in opposition to it—with the sole aid of natural sci- 
ence to prove the authenticity of the Shroud, has ma- 
terially contributed to such a verdict. If ever we believed 
the Shroud of Turin spurious,—and the doubt arose al- 
ready when we saw the diapositive for the first time at 
the Turin Exposition,—certainly the study of Dr. Vig- 
non’s book has made our belief in its spuriousness grow 
to conviction. 


History has thus far given its verdict on the so-called 
Holy Shroud of Turin. It will presently be seen that 
Dr. Vignon’s theories, borrowed from natural science, in 
no way invalidates it. 

Above all, Dr. Vignon fails in his method. The pro- 
ceeding which he adopts is only, then, practicable when 
there is an absence of historical documents, and when 
for the authenticity of a movement only inherent criteria 
come into consideration; not, however, when a number 
of well-authenticated chronicles are in evidence, as is the 
case here. Dr. Vignon ignores the fact that the question 
touching the authenticity of the Shroud of Turin is one 
that enters the domain of history as well as natural sci- 
ence,—nay, even that there can be no discussion of a real 
scientific treatment, when in the first instance the histor- 
ical data are not regarded and weighed. If he calls his 
work a scientific study, the designation can only be ac- 
cepted in a modified form. 

Again, it was not a prudent course for Dr. Vignon te 
construct his entire theory on mere photographs instead 
of a thorough examination of the Shroud itself. Photo- 
graphic impressions, like those which we have of the 
Shroud can, indeed, give us some knowledge of the pic: 
ture, but this only with modifications. About the material 
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employed to produce this:result they can give us no infor- 
mation whatever; and yet, it must be evident that pre- 
cisely this is a matter which is of the highest importance 
to Dr. Vignon. 

Of course, he can tell us that it was impossible for him 
to come into close contact with the Turin Shroud, to sub- 
ject it to the necessary examination: that he had, more- 
over, to depend solely on the photographic copy and the 
individual reports of eye-witnesses who were present at 
the exposition. Let us concede this. Can he assume the 
certainty of this theory, which he in reality claims, and 
even, in spite of historic evidence, make the declaration 
that the pictures on the Shroud could only haye come into 
existence in the manner he states, and could only be ex- 
plained in this manner? Dr. Vignon, it is true, believes 
that a chemical analysis of the Turin Shroud would be 
superfluous, because we could not expect it to unriddle 
the problem of the origin of these pictures. We are loth 
to believe that this view is universally shared. No doubt 
it is not in our opinion precisely scientific thus summarily 
to dismiss the analysis, which could under certain cir- 
cumstances be of the utmost importance to Dr. Vignon 
in explaining the origin of the representation and his 
theory. 

Let us waive these and similar primary considerations. 
Let us even admit that we were totally ignorant of the 
Shroud’s origin,—in other words, let us look at it from 
Dr. Vignon’s viewpoint. Are the pictures in this case 
as he will have it, a real proof of the authenticity of the 
Shroud? We must reluctantly give an emphatic negative 
reply. The theory of Dr. Vignon affords so little evi- 
dence for the authenticity of the Turin Shroud, that even 
admitting this, it in no satisfactory manner throws any 
light on the existence of the pictures of Christ. 
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There is no doubt but Dr. Vignon’s theory is full of 
interest and reveals rare acumen. But we are far from 
maintaining that among the conditions demanded by him 
there could not arise a negative, Cupid-like picture on the 
Shroud. What we, however, peremptorily deny,—and 
this abstracting from all the historic data,—is that the 
representation of Christ on the Shroud could be pro- 
duced in the manner claimed by Dr. Vignon. A few 
points to prove this. 

Dr. Vignon must assume that the death sweat of the 
Saviour was of such a nature that in the grave ammonia 
and ammonia-charged evaporations arose. We ask, is 
this as certain as he maintains? And even if it be the 
case, was not the Lord, perhaps, in accordance with a 
prevailing custom and usage, washed after He was taken 
down from the Cross? Dr. Vignon must deny this on 
account of the lack of time. Still we may ask, whether 
in the two or three hours which elapsed between the death 
and burial,—not as an imperative necessity—there was 
time for washing the Holy Body. Furthermore, if Nico- 
demus could bring together one hundred pounds of oint- 
ment, consisting of aloes and myrrh, surely it must have 
been much more easy to secure a few towels and some 
water. And if ample time was found to saturate a fu- 
neral shroud fourteen feet in length and three and one- 
half feet in width with oil and aloes, could not sufficient 
time have been found to wash the body? It is utterly 
improbable that the unwashed body of the Saviour was 
laid in the grave. On account of a lack of time the an- 
ointing might have been provisionally deferred—but 
there was no cause to delay the washing. 

Even if we make the concession that the Lord was not 
washed, must not the sweat have dried long before the 
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burial? Only imagine the body on the Cross, for a great 
length of time exposed in the open air, and presumably 
covered with a cloth until the burial. It is a groundless 
assumption of Dr. Vignon’s that the sweat indeed evapo- 
rated, but that the kin remained moist. How long does 
it take for a head of hair moist with perspiration and a 
brow covered with beads of sweat to completely dry in 
the open air? Certainly no two or three hours. 

jut let us admit with Dr. Vignon that the skin re- 
mained moist, even then, by the process he tries to estab- 
lish, could pictures arise as we have them in the Shroud 
of Turin? No, for they are of such a nature that they nec- 
essarily presuppose that the shroud lay lightly on the 
Holy Body, for which reason Dr. Vignon actually sup- 
poses a light covering of the body and not an enshroud- 
ing. By enshrouding it, even under favorable conditions 
a veritable caricature would have been impressed on the 
shroud. But if, as Dr. Vignon wills, the shroud lay light- 
ly on the Holy Body, how could there arise a chemical 
decomposition of the sweat and a generating of ammonia 
and ammonia-charged gases? Must not the perceptible 
residue of moisture have dried up to such an extent that 
it is hardly worthy of consideration ? 

But even if the generation of ammonia gases was the 
cause of the portrait of the body,—a fact, judging from 
the existing conditions, entirely impossible, in so far that 
it was still covered with sweat and action without contact 
permitted a brown discoloration of the cloth,—how, then, 
could the representations of the wounds occur, and in ad- 
dition, representations of such deep, dark color that Dr. 
Vignon pronounces them positive? Could the blood of 
our Lord have been composed of such ingredients that 


by its decomposition ammonia was generated? Dr, Vig- 
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non points to the copious carbamide compounds which are 
found in the blood of those ill with uremia. Yet what 
does this prove in the case at hand? And how could the 
coagulated blood, by the process of fermentation, produce 
conditions to develop this ammonia? Was the tempera- 
ture and humidity of the tomb precisely such as to pro- 
duce these exact results? 

Certainly, if we follow Dr. Vignon’s method in a spe- 
cific experiment to demonstrate this,—that by employing 
the blood of a guinea-pig mixed with a strong solution of 
carbamide, and then cover the specially prepared coagu- 
lated blood with a cloth dipped in aloes and oil and placed 
in a favorable atmosphere,—then such a dark discolora- 
tion of the cloth may result. What conclusion can we 
draw from this. about the Saviour’s wounds and the 
Shroud ? 

Finally—and this is a matter of the gravest impor- 
tance,—was the Shroud of the Lord really saturated with 
aloes in the manner indicated and as Dr. Vignon persists 
in supposing? If not, how, then, could a picture be pro- 
duced? If so, how account for the fact that oil and aloes 
clung to the parts where the vapors did not operate? Is 
there no trace of oil in the Shroud? Or how could a pic- 
ture be produced when the application of the mixture of 
oil, aloes and myrrh, of which Nicodemus used about one 
hundred pounds, was too heavy and thick? Or are we to 
imagine that the disciples, in anticipation of what was to 
occur, prepared the mixture with the skill of practiced 
experts ? 

Whatever we may think about the possibility of bring- 
ing Dr. Vignon’s theory into the range of an accom- 
plished fact, as soon as we apply it to the concrete data 
of the case so many interrogation marks confront us that 
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its possibility practically becomes extremely dubious, not 
to say impossible. And shall this be the proper, even 
the only, manner to explain the origin of the pictures of 
the Shroud of Turin? It is really not a matter of abso- 
lute and abstract, but of concrete, practical possibility. 

But let us proceed a step further. Let us cast a glance 
at the experimental results on which Dr. Vignon bases 
his theory. Are they really of such a nature that they 
give us a Satisfactory basis for his hypothesis? Unfor- 
tunately, no. The only result obtained by his efforts is, 
that under very favorable conditions moist vapor of am- 
monia, emanating from an object soaked in a solution of 
ammonia, when covered by a cloth saturated with a solu- 
tion of oil and aloes, by discoloration of the latter pro- 
duces a sort of image of this object. As an experiment 
Dr. Vignon used a plaster hand. But the experiment was 
only successful when between the hand and linen a 
chamois glove was inserted,—and even then a real satis- 
factory result does not seem to have been obtained. 

A second attempt, made with this hand in the same 
manner, was a complete failure. The experiment is so 
delicate that in the second attempt the same glove 
does not yield a good impression. To reproduce a head 
was absolutely impossible, in spite of the fact that Dr. 
Vignon used a gypsum head of Michael Angelo, which 
commended itself as a splendid object for experiment 
“because the nose only protruded slightly over the mouth.” 

It is in reality inconceivable how Dr. Vignon could 
muster courage, on the strength of his most unsatisfac- 
tory, and, we may as well confess, trivial experiments, to 
formulate his theory of the origin of the image of Christ 
on the Shroud, and how he could indulge the hope that it 
would controvert the positive historical evidences of the 
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origin of the same Shroud. To do this would have re- 
quired entirely different experiments, and entirely differ- 
ent and more convincing results. When these experi- 
ments are so “ticklish” that even an expert like Dr. Vig- 
non, in spite of the most favorable conditions, and in spite 
of the fact that he worked directly with ammonia, could 
only secure an imperfect success, how can we seriously 
maintain that the representations of Christ on the Shroud 
of Turin could arise, or did arise, by the chemical influ- 
ence of the ammoniacal evaporation generated by the 
death sweat on the aloes of the shroud? 

Dr. Vignon experimented with ammonia,—he experi- 
mented with a plaster of Paris hand. This was only half 
of the task. He ought to have labored with conditions 
analogous to those that occurred at the burial of Christ. 
The subject of his experimentation, therefore, should have 
been a corpse whose death sweat bore evidence of an 
abundance of carbamide. To experiment with a corpse 
would no doubt involve too much difficulty ; but what was 
to prevent the experiment with a hand or head? Or 
could not the numerous and splendid hospitals of Paris 
afford ample opportunity and subjects for such an inter- 
esting and important study? If no corpse could be found, 
whose sweat contained the component parts sought for, 
why not secure one? Was there really need of a corpse 
at all for the experiment? Dr. Vignon intimates that 
even the beard and hair of the body of Christ, soaked with 
the death sweat, produced a picture on the Shroud. 
The French scientist had therefore only need to take a 
cadaver of an animal and soak the hide with the proper 
carbamide solution. 

But nothing of this nature was attempted. Dr. Vignon 
must cast the blame on himself and dare not find fault, 
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when the scientific foundation of his theory is repudiated 
as altogether untenable. It was not enough to establish 
that ammonia-charged evaporations under specifically 
favorable conditions, and by the application of a certain 
action of a linen saturated with aloes, would produce a 
photographic picture. In his efforts he must prove what 
effect a carbamide charged death’s sweat has on a corpse, 
surrounded by a cloth prepared with aloes, under what 
process chemical decomposition of the sweat and a gen- 
eration of the ammonia takes place, what quantity of 
carbamide is necessary to produce on the cloth, by the 
discoloration of aloes, a picture similar to that of the 
Turin Exposition. 

True, Dr. Vignon means: On the one hand, success 
will be well-nigh impossible; on the other, the experi- 
ment on a human body, even if successful, will give us 
no new knowledge. He could do no worse service to 
his theory than in making this remark. It is incorrect 
to say that experiments with a corpse, even had success 
crowned the effort, would offer no new solution. He 
was not to prove what action ammonia evaporation 
had on a cloth saturated with aloes, but what effect carba- 
mide charged death’s sweat would have on a corpse in this 
connection. When, however, Dr. Vignon, on account of 
the difficulties which experimentation with a corpse im- 
posed, in view of the manifold and necessary conditions, 
declares a possible result as “nearly impossible,” on what, 
then, can he hinge his theory? Has he not spoken his 
own condemnation with this declaration ? 

sut let us turn our attention to the pictures of the 
Shroud of Turin. Let us examine whether the argu- 
ments brought forward by the French scientist concern- 
ing the action of carbamide charged death’s sweat on a 
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cloth prepared with aloes is admissible,—whether the pic- 
tures were produced in this manner, whether they really 
could be produced. 

1. Ifthe pictures were action without contact result of 
the corpse of Christ, how can we account for the abnor- 
mal size and the remarkable disproportion of head and 
length of body? The usual proportion is I: 7,25,—here 
it is 1:8,25. How account for the distorted proportions of 
the features of the face? A normally shaped face can be 
divided into three equal parts, measuring from the chin to 
the top of the forehead. In this measurement the middle 
distance from the lines of the eyebrows to the lower end 
of the nose can be taken as a'standard. In the Shroud of 
Turin, if Dr. Vignon’s theory is correct, the standard on 
account of the prominence of the nose should be trans- 
ferred to the lower part. But in reality this is not the 
case,—on the contrary, the middle division is not only 
much higher than the upper, but even than the lower. 

2. Why do we miss in the pictures of the Shroud of 
Turin every indication of the sides, the arms, the thighs, 
the calves and knees? If the cloth came in contact with 
the sides of the Holy Body, there must have certainly been 
an impression, just as we have on the front and reverse 
sides. That on the reverse side all traces are missing, is 
intelligible; not, however, that no impression was pro- 
duced on the front. Was, perhaps, the Shroud suspend- 
ed in the air at the sides? Or did, perhaps, Nicodemus 
and Joseph of Arimathea saturate the cloth with oil and 
aloes, where the pictures are now discernible? Or does 
Dr. Vignon possibly assume that in an exceptional way 
the ammonia gases exercised their influence on the Sacred 
Body in a vertical direction only? 

3. Dr. Vignon maintains that the formation of the pic- 
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ture of the Shroud of Turin by covering a human body 
with blood or paint to be impossible, for the reason that 
by such a process no features could be secured as we have 
here in the Shroud—but only a flat-drawn caricature. 
He has thus, unconsciously, taken the last prop from his 
theory. For by action without contact which he admits, 
the picture of the face would necessarily have to be more 
flat than it was in reality. Or will Dr. Vignon, perhaps, 
contend that the Shroud, instead of adapting itself to the 
contour of the face, as occurs in the making of an impres- 
sion, clung horizontally over it? If so, how could any- 
thing else but the mere brow, point of the nose and fringe 
of the beard be impinged? If not, how was it possible 
in this case, in which the countenance is so little distorted 
in its width, that in proportion to its length it is rather 
too small than too broad? Indeed, it is easier to secure the 
impression of a normal picture of the face than by means 
of ammonia gases and a cloth prepared with aloes, be- 
cause in the first instance the cloth can be changed at 
pleasure, whilst in the latter it lies immovable. 

4. Totally inexplicable is Dr. Vignon’s theory in ex- 
plaining why the upper part of the head is not represented 
in the Shroud. If this is accounted for on the plea that 
a wrinkle or crease had formed, we must overlook the 
fact that no such condition could in any way arise there, 
because the space between the heads of both figures is 
precisely the depth of the head. The cloth must have 
clung closely to the skull and just as necessarily caused 
an oxidation of the aloes, as occurred with the beard and 
the drooping locks of hair. Or, perhaps, were only these, 
and not the hair of the head, moistened with the death’s 
sweat ? 

5. If the pictures were produced in the manner Dr. 
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Vignon will have it, the lower thighs, from a front view 
of the body, would either together forman O or h of a 
scraggy breadth, just as the shroud receded or followed 
the indications of the existing depressions. In reality, 
however, the Shroud displays, both from the front and 
rear views, normally perfect ankles,—just as every artist 
is accustomed to paint them,—a certain proof that the 
pictures did not arise in the manner the French scientist 
would have us believe. 

6. Finally, one circumstance must not be overlooked, 
—a circumstance to which we attribute no decisive impor- 
tance, but which, all the same, is highly significant,—and 
that is the position of the hands. It was neither proper, 
practical, nor in any way reasonable to place them as we 
find them here, because the desired position could have 
been attained in a more simple and dignified manner. 
We can hardly conceive that in the burial of the Saviour 
the disciples should have shown the preference for the 
position of the hands that confronts us in the Shroud. 

Whatever our ideas may be about the theory of Dr. 
Vignon, the observations already made, which could easily 
be multiplied, prove with certainty that the pictures of 
Christ on the Shroud of Turin were not produced by a 
discoloration of the aloes superinduced by the decomposi- 
tion of the death’s sweat generating ammonia gases. Let 
us merely add to our exposition a few exegetical and dog- 
matic considerations. 

According to St. John (xix, 40), the disciples bownd 
as the manner of the Jews is to “bury” the Holy Body in 
“linen cloths’ (ligaverunt lintecis). Accordingly, there 
was no mere light covering of the body, but a real wrap- 
ping, and that, moreover, not in one cloth, but in cloths. 
Naturally, in this case it would be impossible that a pic- 
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ture as we find it in the Shroud of Turin could be pro- 
duced. The result would be an unsightly blur. There- 
fore Dr. Vignon translates séetv envelopper, enfermer; 
by 65a he understands des paquets de linges disposés 
en certains endroits, notamment de part et d’autre du vis- 
age,—which means a sort of pillow or cushion. It need 
hardly be remarked how little such an interpretation is in 
harmony with a sound exegesis. Aéev, ligare in Holy 
Scripture always signifies to bind, to wrap, not merely to 
envelop;  dé¢e» d0ovlos, ligare linteis, means to wrap in 
linen cloths, not folded linen cloths in the shape of pil- 
lows or cushions to prop up the body. What St. John 
means when he refers to the custom of the Jews in their 
winding bands, is clearly seen by a reference to xi, 44, 
where he narrates how Lazarus came forth “bound hand 
and feet, his face bound about with a napkin” (suda- 
rium). 

A second exegetical consideration concerns the inter- 
pretation which Dr. Vignon gives to the sudarium, John 
xx, 6-7. The Evangelist states: “Then cometh Simon 
Peter, and went to the sepulchre, and saw the linen 
cloths lying and the napkin that had been about his head, 
not lying with the linen cloths, but apart wrapt up in 
one place.” A special napkin which would be wrapped 
about the head would of course destroy Dr. Vignon’s 
whole contention. He interprets, therefore, regardless of 
context and in contradiction with the parallel passage, 
John x, 44: “and his face was bound about with a napkin” 
(sudario) sudarium, as the large winding-sheet, because, 
as the picture of the head of Christ on it proves, it was 
likewise drawn over the head. This explanation is daring 
—would that it were equally true. 

Of more moment than these exegetical considerations 
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are the dogmatic ones. Dr. Vignon is compelled to ex- 
plain the process of decomposition of the death’s sweat on 
the body of Christ in the grave,—otherwise ammonia and 
ammonia-charged gases could not be generated and the 
pictures on the Shroud be absent; in other words, he must 
maintain that in the grave or on the body of the Lord the 
process of putrefaction was taking place. Does this har- 
monize with the ecclesiastical conception of the condition 
of the body of Christ in the tomb? Be it as it may, it is 
all the same utterly inadmissible that the blood of the 
Sacred Wounds had undergone the decomposition which 
it would necessarily have to undergo,—decomposition 
in order to explain the impressions of the wound- 
marks on the Turin Shroud. For then the question 
is no longer concerning that which exteriorly per- 
tained to the body, but that which composed its 
constituent parts; it concerns the blood, which, like the 
Holy Body, was united to the Godhead. No doubt can 
exist that precisely this sacred blood was destined to be 
again incorporated in the glorified body. If Dr. Vignon 
follows the chain of his reasoning in defense of the 
Shroud, no doubt unintentionally it brings him in conflict 
with dogmatic truth. 

Sufficient has been said to allow us to form an estimate 
of Dr. Vignon’s theory; it is more than adequate to estab- 
lish its real worth—or better—worthlessness. Dr. Vignon 
flatters himself that he discovered the true way by which 
the pictures of the Shroud came into existence,—nay, he 
believes he has demonstrated the only way by which, in 
fact, they could be produced. The learned Frenchman, 
doubtless inspired by the best intentions, is in error. 
Even if we were in complete ignorance of the origin of 
the representation of Christ on the Shroud of Turin, his 
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postulates could certainly shed no light on it. They are 
deceptive, illusive; and many who have not scrutinized 
the subject more closely have taken plausibility for the 
truth, and were seemingly gratified that the Shroud so 
violently assaiied at last found its merited vindication. If 
we approach Dr. Vignon’s theory closer, and place his ex- 
periments and assertions under the searchlight of criti- 
cism, it will soon be noticed that not all that glitters is 
gold, 

Dr. Vignon says of his antagonists: There ts no limit 
to the ingenuity of framers of hypotheses. Can this 
not be said with more truth of his own mode of proced- 
ure? If we considered the Shroud to be authentic, we 
would, without the slightest hesitation, should no other 
explanation be offered, ascribe the picture to a miracu- 
lous origin ; but never, and under no circumstances, would 
we, in the present status of the case, seek a solution in the 
theory of Dr. Vignon: of so little weight is it in general, 
and especially and specifically in the case at hand. 

Dr. Vignon sees in his theory an unimpeachable proof 
of the authenticity of the Shroud, for the reason, as he 
maintains, that the representations of Christ could only 
and alone be produced in the manner his theory tries to 
establish. By the hand of a painter, or by means of the 
impression of a human body, they could have never been 
brought out, and in no case the face. 

We waive the point, whether the pictures could not be 
produced by a method of impression. We do not see the 
impossibility of such an origin by the application of the 
necessary care and precaution. Unquestiorfably they could 
be produced more readily by an impression than by an 
action without contact. Let this be so, we drop this ques- 
tion because it is not in this instance of sufficient impor- 
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tance. But what we must guard ourselves against is the 
declaration of Dr. Vignon that no painter, with his brush, 
could give us a picture, made by impression, like the rep- 
resentation of the body of Christ on the Shroud. Are 
these pictures really the splendid masterpieces which they 
are said to be? Have the details with the vacuous face, 
the unduly prolonged and expressionless nose, the beet- 
ling forehead, the exaggerated moustache, anything which 
the hand of an artist could not represent in the form of a 
negative? Are the individual wound-marks in reality the 
astounding wonders Dr. Vignon stamps them with? And 
was there any difficulty for an artist in the fourteenth cen- 
tury to give the like proportions to the front and reverse 
side of the body,—on which Dr. Vignon lays such stress? 
It really amuses us when we hear the boastful declara- 
tion that pictures of such perfection as we find in the 
Shroud of Turin were simply impossible at that period. 
The more one lacks detailed knowledge, the more readily 
does one come to a sweeping conclusion. Negative pic- 
tures, or pictures produced by impression, as we find 
them on the Shroud, were a possibility for the brush and 
pencil before photography was known,—and before we 
possessed in the photographer's art the means of testing 
them and correcting possible defects. 

It was only necessary, for instance, to sketch a positive, 
and then copy it in such a manner on the linen cloth,— 
that the light parts were executed in dark colors and the 
dark in light colors, or instead of light colors employ a 
simple white background. Or, let us take a model in 
which the light portions of the picture are cut out, then 
stencil this pattern with dark colors on a white back- 
ground and aid this process by wiping away the edges 
and margins. A moderately skilled painter with some 
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knowledge of light and shade, could, without much diffi- 
culty, produce a pleasing negative. He who is only 
slightly familiar with the artistic skill of the medieval 
masters can entertain no doubt about this. 

No doubt the Middle Ages had no knowledge of the 
terms negative and positive impression. All the same the 
thing itself was not unknown to them. It was not re- 
served for the nineteenth century to make the discovery 
that a print, an impression secured by contact, would 
look, and must look, entirely different from an ordinary 
portrait. 

That the Middle Ages had a knowledge of negative pic- 
tures and negative work, and that great skill was attained 
in the perfecting of these negatives, is proved by the mag- 
nificent stamps and seals of the fourteenth century, the 
mint dies, the matrices of the chased or wrought orna- 
ments of reliquaries. He who could engrave the glorious 
French seals of the fourteenth century was certainly able 
to paint a negative such as we find in the Shroud of 
Turin. Of course the artist, in engraving the seal, could 
test the merit of his work every moment. All the same 
only the more or less experienced artisans had to avail 
themselves of such precautionary measures,—the expe- 
rienced ones only in the construction of the most delicate 
engraving. 

The pictures, therefore, as the examination of Henry 
of Poitiers proved, are nothing but paintings. This is 
proved by the whole attitude of the figure, the exagger- 
ated proportions, the representation of the wounds, which 
could never possibly arise in the manner Dr. Vignon 
claims; then the absence of the upper part of the head, 
the formation of the colors, besides—and we would call 
particular attention to this—the position of the hands. A 
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painter who was unwilling to give our Lord a loin cloth, 
must place the hands as they are found in the Shroud. 
This was demanded here by religious propriety and de- 
cency. Telling counterparts, representing the body of 
Christ on the Shroud, are found in this connection in 
many medieval representations of the Lord’s baptism. 

The wish was expressed that the Shroud should be sub- 
jected to a critical scientific examination. Will this wish 
be complied with? In our estimation, no. The unavoid- 
able result would be that the last remnant of the nimbus 
which three centuries have woven about it—that the pal- 
ladium of the House of Savoy would be fully and utterly 
invalidated and discredited. 

The authenticity of the Shroud is an untenable theory. 
Another age has already passed judgment and given its 
verdict: This is not the true Shroud of Our Lord Jesus 
Christ, but a certain picture or image as a figure or 
representation of the Shroud. Its verdict is all the more 
important on account of the very prepossession of this 
age for relics and the ready credence it usually displays 
concerning their authenticity. 

Dr. Vignon is not the first who attempted to vindicate 
and rescue the Shroud of Turin. Others long before him 
have earnestly endeavored to do so. Dr. Vignon has 
struck out a new path to arrive at his goal. But his suc- 
cess is as doubtful as that of his predecessors. We 
must, with all possible emphasis, reject his theory. It is 
in contradiction to a sound historic method, starts from 
unproven, even fallacious, premises, grounds itself on im- 
perfect and unsatisfactory experiments, and in spite of all 
this, is in no position to explain under closer criticism 
even the origin of the representations of the Shroud. Elo- 
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quence and declamation can in no way establish a true sta- 
tus of the question. Our verdict is a severe one. In pro- 
nouncing it, it is done solely in the interest of the good 
cause, of truth and of Holy Church. 


JosepH Braun, S. J. 








LEO XIll 


On the Occasion of the Celebration of the Twenty-fifth Year of 
His Pontificate, March 3, 1903, in St. Patrick’s 
Cathedral, New York. 


Events in our days hurry by with such kinetoscopic 
rapidity that we forget even the recent past, no matter 
how awful it may have been, in the vivid flash of the 
present. 

Twenty-five years are but a brief space, even in the life 
of an individual; they are like a moment in that of a 
single people; and as naught in the combined and com- 
plicated history of the nations of the world. And yet, 
brief though they be, in the present instance, as in others, 
the glory, the triumph and the jubilation of to-day, may 
make us forget the dishonor, the grief, the dismay and 
consternation, which ushered in the career whose mag- 
nificent culmination and crown we are now gathered to 
celebrate and extol. 

Pius IX. was dead. The venerable Camerlengo had 
knelt at his coffin and called him by name, but he gave 
no answer; with the silver mallet the official had thrice 
reverently struck that icy forehead, and there was no 
response. The darkness of the tomb had cast its cold- 
ness and its shadow upon that luminous form, so 
majestic in the days of his triumph, and so radiant with 
glory even amid the gloom which shrouded the last mo- 
ment of his earthly career. The Porta Pia had been bat- 
tered down; and the Piedmontese robber, trampling upon 
every law and violating every decency, had entered upon 
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his course of sacrilegious spoliation, not only in the Eter- 
nal City, but throughout the Peninsula, rending from 
the people their morality and their faith, as well as their 
earthly goods, and reducing them to the condition of 
ragged beggary in which we see them to-day. Even 
the grave of the Pontiff, who had once been the idol of 
the people, was not to be respected, and a frenzied mob 
followed his sacred remains in the dead of night with 
curses and imprecations, clamoring to have them thrown 
in the Tiber. Churches were closed; institutions of 
charity suppressed ; the teaching of religion to the young 
forbidden; deeper and deeper misfortunes were dug 
for the nation, until to-day, after multiplied military dis- 
graces that have made that people of warriors the laugh- 
ing stock of the world; after ruinous and atrocious taxa- 
tion, as well as conscription, even of the servants of the 
sanctuary, millions have been driven into exile, and the 
mad government that rules the remnant that is left at 
home, is shrieking to-day for the complete and ultimate 
destruction of family life, by the infamy that Italy has 
never known: the imposition of the law of divorce, 
which we trust in God it will have enough of its ancient 
Catholic spirit to reject with indignation and contempt. 

Twenty-five years ago this awful succession of horrors 
was being inaugurated. Twenty-five years ago, Bis- 
marck, the remorseless and relentless titan of blood and 
iron, was crushing Catholicity out of Germany by the sav- 
age and cruel iniquity of his Kulturkampf; sending bis- 
hops and priests and religious into exile, the prison, or 
the barracks; closing the churches, or handing them 
over to usurpers, and poisoning the minds and the hearts 
of the rising generations. Russia was improving on her 
age-long reputation as a persecutor of the Church, and 
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countless Catholics, priests and laymen, were journeying 
to the frozen deserts of Siberia. Ireland was in one of 
those perpetually recurring throes of coercion and repres- 
sion, with soldiers and constabulary swarming over it 
from sea to sea, and paying the penalty for the faith 
which, if it would relinquish, would secure for it to- 
morrow peace and earthly prosperity. England was 
exulting over the fall of the Papal power, for which 
through so many administrations it had so persistently 
and shamelessly plotted; Spain was red with the blood 
of the Carlists, who were assumed, rightly or wrongly, 
to represent the Catholic cause; Belgium, under its 
Masonic legislature, had torn down the crucifixes from 
the schools and dismissed the Papal Nuncio; and France, 
just emerging from the horrors of the Commune, was 
already inaugurating that diabolical war against the 
Church which it carries on with such malignity to the 
present day. 

Catholicity was dead, or equivalently so,—struck in its 
heart of hearts; with the very corpse of its Pontiff dis- 
honored, and the holy city in the hands of a mob vowed 
to extirpate religion to its roots. Who cared now for 
what the Church might do? Yet, as the beleaguered 
Roman Senators of old, who sold the very field on which 
their Carthagenian enemies were encamped, so, on 
the 18th day of February, 1878, beneath the vault 
of the Sistine Chapel, above whose altar Michael 
Angelo’s mighty picture of the Last Judgment looked 
down in warning, sixty-two princely Roman Senators 
of the Church, immeasurably greater than those of 
old, entered into solemn conclave for the election of 
a new Pope. They came to utter their last and final 
judgment as to who would reconquer the world and 
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repel the enemies of Christ and humanity. ‘The world 
paid no attention as they passed silently between the 
double ranks of the Papal Guard—that shadow of a dead 
army ;—there was no gorgeous procession; no serried 
lines of flashing swords and glittering bayonets; no 
booming of cannons; no pealing of bells; no gathering 
of ambassadors from imperial or royal courts, to plot 
and plan, and, perhaps to influence or prevent the elec- 
tion; no solemn mass at the tomb of the Apos- 
tles; no grave and dignified discourse to the assembled 
electors. Neither the people nor many of the rulers 
saw what was going on, nor cared. Their gaze was 
fixed on other scenes, watching the bloody battles in 
the Balkans, where Turk and Russian were struggling 
for the mastery of the Bosphorus, and where, by a 
strange coincidence, after twenty-five years, the fight is 
again renewed to-day. 

They deliberated. The smoke of the burning ballots 
announced to the world without, if it cared to look, that 
there was no election; once more the smoke ascended. 
but for the last time. The choice had fallen upon one 
down whose cheeks the tears were streaming as the 
pen dropped from his helpless hand. An old man long 
past the meridian of life; scarcely known beyond the 
limited circle of his immediate associates; was selected 
for the tremendous responsibility of the high office 
Who was he? 

He was one born in the long past, when Buonaparte. 
the fierce jailer of another Pontiff, was trampling upon 
the nations and deluging them in blood; one whose race 
was that of the sandalled and togaed people of the 
Lepini or Volscian Mountains, descendants of the set- 
tlers of ancient Latium, who had lived for centuries on 
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the bare and rocky crags which are crowned with the 
shattered coronets of ruined cities; the Cyclopean rem- 
nants of the ancient Roman Republic; he was one whose 
childhood and youth were spent in the ancestral palace 
where witch-hazeled Carpineto, seated upon its twin- 
mountains at the end of the dark and deep ravine that 
leads up to it, and over which towers the grim peak of 
Semprevisa from whose summit both the Mediterranean 
and the Adriatic can be seen, looks down upon the 
wheat fields and purpling vineyards and silvery olive 
groves of the country below. He was one in whose veins 
ran the blood of the famous Cola di Rienzi, the Last of 
the Tribunes, the dreamer of a Roman Republic in 
medieval times ; he was one who later on in Rome, singu- 
larly enough, received part of his theological training 
from an American professor, the illustrious Antony Koll- 
man of the Society of Jesus, who was not only identified 
with the legislation of the State of New York in the 
early part of the last century, by his defense of the secret 
of confession, and with the country at large, by his mag- 
nificent assault on Unitarianism, the theme of one of the 
greatest of the Papal Encyclicals, De Christo Redemp- 
tore, but with this diocese itself, of which he was the 
Administrator before a bishop was appointed; who was 
the pastor of St. Peter’s, the builder of old St. Patrick’s, 
the possessor of the very ground from which this splen- 
did cathedral leaps to the skies, and the founder of a 
Latin school near where the Lady Chapel is being 
erected. And thus it would seem, providentially, the an- 
cient and modern Roman, the popular hero and the noble, 
the democrat and the American, were commingling 
elements preparing the great Pontiff that was to be. 
He was one who at his priesthood attracted the attention 
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of the master minds of the Church for the promise of 
‘greatness that he so manifestly gave; one who in his 
early career signalized his vigor, as well as his wisdom, 
in tranquillizing disordered Beneventum, and later still 
the whole country of Perugia, which from the old days 
of Sylla, all through the wild times of the Guelphs and 
Ghibellines, had been the theatre of strife and warfare, 
and was still wilder in its anarchy and atheism when 
this young ecclesiastic came to bring it happiness and 
peace, to open its prison doors and avert the famine 
that threatened. He had done all this and more, but he 
was now forgotten; and though a Cardinal, he was vir- 
tually exiled from Rome, and for thirty-one years of a 
holy episcopate had labored obscurely and faithfully for 
God, and had again lifted Perugia out of its disorder. 
He had just experienced the horrors of the Garibaldian 
invasion, where he had seen his home violated and an 
aged priest taken out to be shot in the public street; 
but he was now preparing for death; his career was at an 
end. Upon this man, unexpectedly and in spite of 
speculation to the contrary, fell the suffrages of the Sacred 
College, and when, prostrate at his feet, the scarlet-robed 
Princes of the Church asked Joachim Pecci what name 
he would take as Pope, he gave in reply one which shall 
ever be immortal in the history of the Church and the 
World, Papa Leo Decimus Tertius, Pope Leo XIII. 
They vested him in his white robes and put the ring 
of the Fisherman upon his finger, and as he turned to 
give his blessing it was not, as usual, Urbi et Orbi to the 
surging and swaying throngs outside on the Piazza of St. 
Peter—the City and the World were not worthy of it— 
but to the devout and praying multitudes inside the 
sacred edifice and gathered around the altar near the 
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tomb of the Apostles. The people, the Catholic people, 
the sacrament-loving and faith-cherishing people, were 
nearest to his heart. They should be blessed first; and 
being blessed they were to bless the world. 

What would his first act be? asked the now surprised 
and expectant nations. Some startling declaration of 
policy? Some new definition of dogma? Some act or 
appeal to regain the lost sovereignty of the Papacy? 
Nothing to startle; nothing to disturb or arouse. He 
would come as the light comes, an unfelt and almost un- 
distinguishable glimmer on the horizon; a shaft, a ray, 
piercing the heavens; an illumining of the mountain 
peaks; a gradual brightening of the mountain sides, 
awakening all nature into a realization of life with its 
happiness, its possibilities and its joy, pouring its efful- 
gence down into the plains, and over the forests and 
rivers and great cities of men; penetrating into the dark- 
est recesses, and giving finally to mankind the fulness of 
perfect day. 

He would define no dogma, at least explicitly. Pius 
IX. had done that sufficiently for the present with his 
Syllabus, a collection of condemnations, though possibly 
not technically dogma; his declaration of the Immaculate 
Conception and the doctrine of Infallibility; the first 
smiting all the errors of the day, and arousing the world 
into fierce denunciations; the second declaring, by the 
glory with which it invested the Mother of Christ, that 
man’s soul is not a clod nor a mere matter of mechanism 
which can know no sin, but an immortal spirit, blighted, 
save in one instance, with a curse; and the third provi- 
dentially preparing the world, by the decree of Infalli- 
bility, for the reverence and awe with which all the 
utterances of Leo, his successor, are regarded. There 
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was no need at present for definition of dogma. The 
world would not hear it and was clamoring fatuously for 
deeds not creeds; for morality and not religion; for 
morality without it, if that were possible. And so with 
a sublime acquiescence, Leo XIII. has been writing 
across the century, in letters of light that can never fade, 
the most magnificent and authoritative code of ethics the 
world has ever known. 

In those marvellous and multitudinous Encyclicals, all 
of which bear the stamp of his own individuality and of 
no other, exquisite as they are with that attractive liter- 
ary grace which is revealed in his poetical compositions, 
themselves so amazing in one burdened with overpower- 
ing political, as well as ecclesiastical, responsibilities, we 
find almost every subject of national, social, domestic 
and individual ethics treated in the most exhaustive and 
conclusive, though simplest and most luminous manner, 
and so eagerly sought for that they are scarcely dry on 
the paper before they are read in every language of the 
earth. 

We find there treatises on the constitution of states; 
the duties, as well as the rights, of rulers; the rights, as 
well as the duties, of the people; the nature of family 
life; marriage, divorce, education; the land question; 
civilization, its origin, progress and perils; social and 
secret organizations; capital and labor; slavery; social- 
ism, anarchy; the higher life of clerics of every degrce; 
their studies, social action; along with an infinity of 
cognate topics which are taken up, discussed and deter- 
mined, while the most efficacious remedies are assigned 
for the evils that accrue. 

To the nations drunk with the wine of material great- 
ness and power, he says: “Not in mighty armies, em- 
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battled fleets, or vast accumulations of wealth are nations 
secure, but only when they are built on the eternal laws 
of justice.” The terrible forces of anarchy and social- 
ism are rising in their fury and threatening the destruc- 
tion of the whole social order. He reveals to them a 
greater levelling of mankind than the wildest socialist 
ever dreamed of, in the equality of all men before God, 
reminds them that material betterment is soonest and 
most securely gained by peaceful means, and warns them 
that their mad efforts only make for the destruction of 
their authors. To the angry and lowering antagonism of 
capital and labor, he shows the rights, as well as the 
duties, of both contestants, and how to reconcile their 
respective claims; while asserting without fear of chal- 
lenge his undying and tenderest solicitude for the poor, 
he stands as the fearless champion of the rights of prop- 
erty; to the wild riot of passion, that in almost every 
country of the world is shattering the sanctuary of home 
and severing the marriage tie by the infamous paganism 
of divorce, he, with the same intrepidity as that which 
characterized the Popes who withstood the adulterous 
monarchs of the world for similar outrages upon moral- 
ity, nay, with greater courage he addresses a greater foe, 
in facing the people of every land and declaring that the 
ban of the Almighty is against the dissolution of mar- 
riage, and that even if it were not so, to admit divorce is 
to slay the nation. He has pleaded pathetically for the 
Christian education of the child, in order to save the 
State as well as the child. He has expended vast sums 
from the treasures given to him for himself, in the libera- 
tion of slaves, and has inspired armies of his children to 
give their lives to regenerate Africa’s Dark Continent. 
In these days, when Religious Orders are reviled even 
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in the Church and persecuted by its enemies, he has 
written letters of deeper love than perhaps any other 
Pope has ever penned, declaring to the world that Re- 
ligious Orders are an integral part of the Church, and 
emphasizing his pronouncements not only by recounting 
their glories and their services, both past and present, 
but with more than usual effusiveness of affection canon- 
izing their numberless saints and entrusting to their 
members the highest offices in the administration of the 
Church; and notably, by his recent appointments in the 
new and untried sphere of our own land, where so many 
and such unexpectedly clashing interests call for un- 
usually gentle, patient and skillful diplomatic wisdom. 
He has indicated the fatal consequences of false philoso- 
phy; he has placed his protecting hand on the sacred vol- 
umes of revelation; he has opened new avenues of better 
and higher studies for the clergy; he has reminded the 
nations that the source and origin of modern civilization 
is Christ, and has warned them that if He is set aside, 
our laws, our institutions, our governments, our families, 
our aspirations, our lives, must all go back again to the 
paganism from which Christ delivered us; and he has 
pointed to the tabernacle as especially the source from 
which true civilization can draw its life. In a thousand 
different ways, by encyclicals and letters and briefs and 
allocutions, he has been the teacher of every grade and 
condition of society. Every word he utters, every act he 
performs, is the fulfilling of this great characteristic 
work ; nay, his entire life, spent as it is so far away from 
men on the sublime heights of his own intellectual and 
spiritual greatness, fading away it would almost seem, 
in the years that have been so wonderfully lengthened, 
into the light of eternity; undertaking and performing 
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the most gigantic labor with sustenance and rest scarcely 
sufficient to retain the frail life that every moment 
threatens to flutter away into the world beyond; self- 
chained to one place for a quarter of a century, uttering 
by every act of his Pontificate that memorable word which 
he had penned in exquisite verse when first the triple 
crown of thorns was put upon him: “Non flectar; I will 
not be bent.’ Against the robbery of the Patrimony of 
Peter I will forever protest. I will not be swerved. / 
will not be bent by anything that the enemies of God and 
of the Church may devise. Non flectar. The very 
antithesis in everything of what the world is, yet 
so completely in touch with every part of it that 
not only the great men of the earth consult him, 
but, as if he had no other task, multitudes rush to con- 
verse with him, and to all so approachable that even if 
I am the meanest slave I can go to him and hear 
him speak to me, and feel the pressure of his affectionate 
hand upon my head, and know that he is my father and 
I his son. This is his greatest Encyclical; and when 
history is written he will be pictured to the eyes of 
posterity, as he is to ours, like the light-crowned Law- 
giver of old, radiant in all the glory of his exalted office, 
as well as in the splendor of his intellectual illumination 
and the dazzling beauty of his holy life, standing high 
above the races of men, as upon a Mount Sinai: pitying 
them, praying for them, willing to die for them, and ever 
pointing to the tablets of the law received by him from 
God to deliver to the nations, which, to a greater extent 
than the rebellious Hebrews of those days, reck not of 
what is going on above them, engrossed as they are in 
pleasure, or carried away in rebellion in the plains 
beneath. 
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It is thus he is conquering the material and sensual! 
world by the light of the intellect and the splendor of 
divine revelation. He is doing what the Popes have al- 
ways done. As Christ came without the worldly circum- 
stance of pomp and power and taught men the way of 
salvation, so have the Popes continued to do. What was 
their work during the three centuries of persecution, but 
to teach those generations of martyrs that their sufferings 
and deaths were wisdom and that the ways of the 
world were folly, while warning them also against the 
countless errors of doctrine which one is almost amazed 
to see springing up in the Church in those days, when its 
cup of sorrow was already too full from the persecu 
tions of the enemies without? It was by teaching the 
wild Arian savages, both princes and people, that the 
Popes subdued them, changed them into saints and mar 
tyrs and constituted them builders of our present Chris 
tian civilization. It was by the splendid teachings 
the Council of Trent, which was identified with the Pon 
tiffs who convened it, that the wild revolt of Luther wz 
checked, and Protestantism was prevented from makin 
any other conquest than those which were achieved 
the first fury of the onset. And in the same way in these 
our own times, when Councils are impossible, it is b: 
the sublime teaching of these twenty-five years that Leo 
XIII. has not only regained all the ground that tl 


t 
Church had lost, but has advanced immeasurably be- 
yond; it is his instruction to the Catholic masses that has 
checked the onward march of Socialism, which, but for 


that, would have long since gone to the wildest excesses 
but which halted when that section of the working classes 
was rent from them: and it is for that Socialism hates 
him and the Catholicity which he shapes and guides. 
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It is his words that have controlled the clamors of the 
laboring classes; his appeals are at present inspiring the 
fight in the few Catholic countries that are left for the 
last rampart of Christian civilization: Christian mar- 
riage; and it is the voice of his marvellously strong 
personality that has disarmed the hitherto unbridled 
tyranny of the rulers of certain nations, and made mercy 
and justice prevail. And all that without armies, with- 
out fleets, without riches, without a kingdom and with- 
out a home. 

A proof, some one will say, uttering the modern 
thought, that the Papacy is greatest when shorn of its 
temporal power! No, a thousand times no! On the 
contrary, if there is anything that shows the necessity of 
the temporal independence of the Popes, not necessarily 
in a domain of great extent or magnificence, but of a 
sufficient extent for freedom, it is precisely the beneficent 
influence which Leo XIII. exerts as the teacher of the 
world. Put there in Italy not the weak monarch who is 
the victim and the tool of the unprincipled politicians 
who, in reality, rule the nation, but some mighty man 
like a Bismarck or a Buonaparte, who would be hurt by 
what the Pontiff might utter, or put there a weak Pope 
unlike Leo, the strong hand of the tyrant would stifle 
that great voice. He would fling his prisoner into a 
dungeon, as Napoleon did with a predecessor of Leo, 
and all the benign power which is now exerted for the 
uplifting of humanity would be paralyzed or destroyed, 
and the whole world would feel the consequences, for 
tyranny would go on unchecked in its course of oppres- 
sion, which no man but a Pope can condemn. Freedom 
to exercise his great prerogative as head of the Church! 
Do you know what prevented the miserable Crispi, the 
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Minister of Victor Emmanuel, from entering the very 
Conclave of the Cardinals and attempting to control the 
election? A fierce telegram from the Protestant Bis- 
marck, the persecutor of the Church, who for his own 
ends wanted a Pope whose election was beyond dispute. 
Such aggression and such protection are both intolerable. 
Are you aware of the multiplied and atrocious insults 
that have been heaped on the venerable and illustrious 
Pontiff during these twenty-five years, when he was de- 
nounced by Ministers of the Government as the foe of 
Italy, the canker of the nation, and was actually burned in 
effigy, head down, in the fire? not to mention other in- 
famies of which he has been the object. And there was 
never a protest from the civilized nations and none of any 
account even from Catholics. No! there is no better 
proof that temporal independence from any earthly dic- 
tation is necessary for the Papacy, than the very great- 
ness and extent and universality of the benefits which the 
magnificent individuality of Leo XIII., in spite of the 
enemies by whom he is surrounded, has enabled him to 
confer on the world. 

What has been achieved by all this? When we revert 
back twenty-five years to the gloomy night when a howl- 
ing mob surrounded the dishonored corpse of Pius IX. 
while it was being secretly hurried to its last resting 
place, and then gaze upon his successor, who rises before 
the eyes of the world greater than any king or emperor 
or warrior or statesman, yet without a single earthly re- 
source to secure him honor; when we reflect that every 
word he utters, every act of his life, every fear that is 
felt lest it be extinguished, is chronicled at the ends of 
the earth; when we consider the enthusiasm with which 
his name fires the heart of the Church and the reverence 
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and, perhaps, fear, and even love with which he is re- 
garded even by those not of the Faith, we may well say 
that if there were nothing else, that were surely a stu- 
pendous transformation of the world’s appreciation. 

But look at the changed condition of the world brought 
about mainly by his influence. Germany, from a bitter 
persecutor, has become a friend, and hails as the staunch- 
est defenders of its rights, its liberties, and its glories, 
the splendidly solid Catholic party of the Centre, with its 
invaluable statesmen on whom the mantle of Malinc- 
krodt, Windthorst and Lieber has fallen. On that band 
of devoted Catholic patriots does the great Protestant 
Emperor rely in the dangers of the present, as well as 
those that loom up more menacingly in the dark times 
that are soon to come. 

Ever since the day when the bomb of the Russian 
nihilist mangled the body of Alexander, the Government 
of Russia has recognized that its truest friend was the 
Pontiff, who denounced tyranny as well as anarchy. 
Its attitude to its Polish subjects has changed, and its 
Grand Dukes come as ambassadors to the Vatican. 

[s not the altered condition of Ireland and England 
due, in large measure, to the patient statesmanship of 
Leo during those trying times of misrepresentation and 
calumny, when the susceptibilities of a high-strung, a 
wronged and outraged race had to be managed while 
not offending the dogged and almost inconceivably im- 
penetrable prejudices of those who ruled? 

Belgium, whose fate seemed to be hanging in the bal- 
ance when Leo began to reign, has given to the world 
a splendid example during all these years of what a 
Catholic country can do in justice and social freedom, 
as well as in splendid material advancement. 
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Spain, whose young ruler is Leo’s godson, though it 
has lost its colonies, has been blessed with internal peace 
these many years; and, finally, our own country has had 
its experience of his influence. For it was his gentle 
forbearance that never uttered, or permitted to be uttere: 
a word that could wound or offend, which has so skil- 
fully guarded diplomatic relations with a proud and 
victorious people, that the wild clamors of religious fa- 
naticism have been quelled; the unworthy aims of de- 
signing politicians have been thwarted, while he, the great 
Father of Christendom, with absolute trust in the fear- 
lessness and keen sense of justice of our great Chief 
Executive as well as in the honor of our people, serenel; 
legislates for the religious government of the new pos- 
sessions, and gives an earnest that the Catholics of the 
Philippines shall be the most devoted supporters of the 
American Republic. 

The whole continent of Africa, from Algeria to the 
Cape, has been partitioned among Religious Orders fot 
the conversion and civilization of the countless tribes 
that inhabit those vast regions yet to be explored. 

New Hierarchies have been established. In Scotland 
which had none since the Reformation, although an 
excited mob danced around a fire in the public square 
to burn the Letter of the Pope, the Church there is going 
on tranquilly with its work. Similarly, the forgotten 
East has been put upon its former ecclesiastical footing. 
Vast numbers of Nestorian Schismatics, who have been 
separated from the Church for fourteen centuries, have 
come back to their spiritual home with their Patriarch at 
their head. In the centre of Christendom a Council of 
the entire South American hierarchy was convened and 
new life given to that Church which seemed threatened 
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with decay. In almost every country the Church has 
made gigantic strides in the number and character of 
the faithful, and never has the wide field of the missions 
in savage countries been so laboriously and fruitfully 
cultivated as during the Pontificate of Leo XIII. Let 
us hope that France and Italy will soon yield to the 
sweet influence of his limitless fatherly love. 

How can you explain all these stupendous results? 
this sudden uplifting of the entire Church from the con- 
dition of helplessness in which it ‘was twenty-five years 
ago to the glory and power which it possesses to-day? 
By the penetrating, unflagging, and apparently ever 
brightening, intellectuality of the Pontiff? By his al- 
most preternatural patience and prudence? By his un- 
usual gift of personal attraction, which wins the intense 
love of his children and the admiration, not of his ene- 
mies, for he has none, but, of the bitterest and most 
unrelenting foes of the Church? None of these things, 
nor all together, will ever explain the phenomenon. All 
these personal qualities, intensify them as you will, be- 
cause they are, after all, only natural gifts or acquire- 
ments, and, on the other hand, because of the fierce 
human passions with which they have to deal; because of 
the diversity of political and personal interests and ani- 
mosities which they have to conciliate ; because of the fierce 
conflicts of jealous and mutually repellant nationalities 
which they have to propitiate; because, finally, of the 
inability of the merely natural to penetrate the souls of 
men and make them loyal and devoted without giving any 
material recompense in return, can never exert an in- 
fluence such as the one we are rejoicing in to-day. 


There is only one explanation. It is that along with 
these great personal endowments which so fit him for 
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his high office, there is centered in him another power, 
that, namely, which long ago suddenly lifted the Church 
of the first three centuries from the sea of blood into 
which it had first been flung and made it a vital, ener- 
gizing, directive and saving influence in the political 
fortunes of the entire world; that enabled it to survive 
the wreck of the ancient civilization, and to carry the 
nations with it to a new one greater than the old; that 
rode the wild storm of the Reformation and emerged 
from it more glorious than before, as it had done in the 
thousand whirlwinds of heresies which have attempted 
from the beginning to destroy it; that kept it steadily 
on its course in spite of the fierce persecutions which have 
ever assailed it; that has made it survive all the fierce 
tempests of to-day, and will carry it through the others 
that are before it till the end of time. 

Great, splendid, inspiring as is the figure of Leo, there 
is a Form beside him, radiant with heavenly light, that 
of JESUS CHRIST, the Son of God, Who is ever in 
the bark of Peter. That bark is high on the crest to- 
day. It may be down in the trough of the wave to- 
morrow. But it will ever sail on to the port; and though 
battered and broken, and some of its mariners swept 
from its deck, it will never be wrecked on the rocks, and 
never go down in the surge of the sea. 

Our hearts, indeed, thrill with joy to-day, as we hail 
the glorious Pontiff crowned with his triple crown; the 
accents of every tongue in every land over the wide 
world mingle in glad acclaim ; from the steeples of every 
land peal out the glad tidings, “We have a Pope and his 
name is Leo”; the people are gathered in all the sanctu- 
aries of the earth, around the altar of the Most High, 
rejoicing to be the children of such a father, and also, 
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can we doubt it? desiring to realize in their lives the 
lessons he has taught them, and the high ideal of Ca- 
tholicity he has set before their eyes; the royal vestured 
priests and prelates gather in the sanctuary, and with 
all the splendor of the Church’s ritual, offer the sacred 
mysteries in thanksgiving to God for entrusting His 
Church to such a man. But with all of it goes the living, 
overpowering fact, which none better than the illustrious 
Pontiff comprehends in all its awfulness; that, great 
though he be in all that is truly noble, magnificent and 
splendid in humanity, he is greatest because he is the 
Vicar of JESUS CHRIST, against Whose Church the 
gates of hell can never prevail. 

“Thou art Peter,” resounds through the vast dome of 
the great Roman basilica to-day. “Thou art Peter,” re- 
sounds through the vaster dome of the universe, in every 
accent and every tongue in which mankind voices its 
thoughts. The same words which were addressed to the 
Fisherman beside the Galilean Sea, are addressed to the 
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Fisherman’s Successor on the shores of the Tiber. Peter 
and Leo are one. 

“Thou art Peter” is the universal acclaim of God’s 
people, whose hearts overflow with unspeakable joy 
that their faith is the same divine faith as that which 
Christ imparted to the Apostles; and which, because it 
is divine, is not dust or sand of earth to be scattered by 
every whirlwind of human passion, or every madness 
of the human mind, but a rock that can mock the fiercest 
storm for ever, for it is built deep in the foundation of 
Christ, the Son of the Living God, Who has promised 


that though heaven and earth shall pass away His word 
shall not pass away. 


“Thou art Peter” is a message co the multitudes that 
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are looking and longing and praying for unity of faith. 
It warns them that there is no unity except in the Rock 
of Peter. 

“Thou art Peter’ is a challenge, a defiance, sent out 
to the enemies of Christ, bidding them do their worst 
with their theories and systems and dreams and delu- 
sions, and their false claims of science. Theories and 
systems and dreams and delusions vanish in the air, and 
genuine science will only bring out in brighter light the 
truth and beauty of Christian Revelation. 

“Thou art Peter” is a solemn admonition which the 
world has often had before, that only in that clear light, 
streaming as it does from heaven and illumining the 
Rock of Peter, can the nations find their way through the 
moral and intellectual night which envelopes the path- 
way of human society. It is a declaration that only the 
Lumen de Coelo can lead to safety and salvation. It is 
the expression of a hope which we trust may be realized 
that ere our earthly Lumen de Coclo mingles its radiance 
with the splendors of the Eternal court, the world may 
profit still more, for its peace, its happiness and its 
truth, from the glorious life of that High Priest of God, 
to whom it owes so much, and that even the most re- 
mote and alien and rebellious of nations may recognize 
and acknowledge as one of the greatest benefactors the 
world has ever known, the immortal Pontiff, who es- 
pecially, as the Lumen de Coelo, has been the representa- 
tive of the Saviour of mankind,—the marvellous, the 
splendid, the beloved Leo XIII. 





Chronology 
of the 
Life of Pope Leo XIII. 


March 2, Pope Leo was born at Carpineto. 

Enters the College of Viterbo. 

Enters the Roman College or Gregorian University. 

Receives the degree of Doctor of Divinity. 

Becomes a Doctor of Canon and of Roman Law, is 
made a Prelate and ordained priest. 

Delegate Apostolic and Governor of Benevento. 

Governor of Perugia. 

Archbishop (of Damietta, in Partibus) and Nuncio 
at Brussels. 

January 19, Bishop of Perugia. 

Italian revolt against Austria. Pope Pius IX flies 
from Rome to Gaeta, and his Prime Minister, 
Count Rossi, is assassinated in Rome. 

The Roman Republic is proclaimed. The Garibal- 
dians take Perugia. Mgr. Pecci writes the Acts of 
the consultation of the Bishops of Umbria. 

Mgr. Pecci is made Cardinal. 

The future Pope receives Pio Nono in Perugia. 

Victor Emmanuel, King of Sardinia, makes war on 
Austria. 

The Piedmontese invade the Papal States and seize 
Perugia. 

Cardinal Pecci is made Camerlengo by Pope Pius. 

Pio Nono dies, and Cardinal Pecci is chosen Pope un- 
der the name of Leo XIII, on February 20. On 
March 3 he is crowned. He reestablishes the 
Hierarchy in Scotland, and issues his first Encycli- 
cal (/uscrutabile). He appeals to the German 
Emperor against the Kulturkampf. The same 
year Bismarck begins to yield, and the Falk Era 
closes'in 1879. At the close of 1878 (Dec. 28), Leo 
issues Encyclical on Socialism (Quod Afostolics). 
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Leo proclaims a universal Jubilee and appeals to 
Russia on behalf of the Poles. The Encyclical, 
SEterni Patris, on Christian Philosophy, August 4. 
The persecution begins in France. 

The Encyclical Avcanum, on Christian marriage. 
Negotiations with Prussia, France and Russia. 
The Encyclical Sancta Dei Civitas, urges the work 
of Eastern missions and schools. He addresses 
the Slavs. 

A Jubilee is proclaimed. The Constitution Romanos 
Pontifices regulates relations between Bishops and 
Religious in England. The outrage to the remains 
of Pio Nono. Great Italian pilgrimage. The great 
Encyclical, Diuturnum, on Civil Power. 

Prussian Legation re-established at the Vatican. 
Letter to the Irish Bishops. Pope Leo recommends 
Third Order of St. Francis. He endeavors to unite 
the Catholics of Spain. 

The German Prince Imperial visits Pope Leo. His 
Holiness writes to President Grévy. 

Encyclical Humanum Genus on Freemasonry. The 
Council of Baltimore. 

Encyclical /mmortale Dei on the Christian Constitu- 
tion of States. Pope Leo is chosen mediator be- 
tween Germany and Spain in the affair of the 
Carolines., 

Encyclical to the Bishops of Austria (Quod Multum). 
Concordat with Portugal. Hierarchy established 
in India. 

After revocation of the May Laws in Germany, the 
Kulturkampf ceases. Bismarck publicly thanks 
the Pope for the pacification of the German Father- 
land. Sacerdotal Jublilee of Pope Leo. 

The Emperor, William II, visits the Pope. Concor- 
dat with the Republic of Colombia. Encyclical 
(Libertas) on Liberty. Encyclical (J plurimis) to 
the Bishops of Brazil against slavery. 
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New Encyclical (Catholice Ecclesia) on Slavery. 

The Encyclical Rerum Novarum on the Condition of 
Workingmen. Hierarchy established in Japan. 

Encyclical to the French. 

Congress of Jerusalem. Pope Leo unifies the Bene- 
dictine and the Cistercian Orders. Episcopal Jubi- 
lee of Pope Leo. Encyclical (Providentissimus 

Deus) on Bibical studies. 

Encyclical (Caritatis) to the Poles. 

Encyclical (Lomgingua) to the Bishops of the United 
States. Encyclical (Amantissime) to the English 
People. 

Encyclical on the Unity of the Church (Satis Cogni- 
tum). Wetter on Anglican Orders (Apostolicae 
Cura@). 

Constitution (Oficiorum) on the Prohibition and Cen- 
sorship of Books. 

Consecration of Mankind to the Sacred Heart. 

General Jubilee. The Encyclical on the Divine 
Redeemer. 

The Taft Commission sent to Rome. Pope Leo re- 
organizes the Church in the Philippines (Zmcy¢/z- 
cal Que Mari Sinico). Second Encyclical om the 
Bible. The Biblical Commission. 

Papal Jubilee—Pope Leo is twenty-five years on the 
throne of Peter. 














The Christianity of Adolf Harnack. 


(From Tue Crvitra Catrorica, 3 Jan., 1903.) 


we aa a 
' 


We have written already in these pages of the Chris- 
tianity of Leo Tolstoi, the famous Russian romanticist. 
It will not be unacceptable to those who have followed the 
unfolding of studies on this most important theme to 
understand the Christianity of Adolf Harnack, rector of 
the University of Berlin and chief of modern rationalists. 
What Christianity is, even in its very essence, according 
to Harnack, was explained and taught by him in a series 
of lectures delivered before all the students of the united 
faculties of the University of Berlin during the scholastic 
year 1899-1900. Those lectures collected in a book, Das 
Wesen des Christenthums, have had the honor of several 
editions, and of translation into various languages.* 

This work of Harnack may be considered the last word 
of rationalism ; that is to say, unbelief raised to the rank of 
doctrine. So that, if Christianity as it is taught in the 
Catholic Church triumph over this presentation of ration- 
alism, it will win a victory in the most formidable and 
most insidious war that has been waged against it; a de- 
termined war, and characterized by a refined and mature 
infidelity. For, let us say it at once, although Harnack 
has not the flippant tone of Voltaire and the encycloped- 
ists, nor that of the rash negations of Strauss, neverthe- 





1 The references are to the English translation What ts Chris- 


tianity ? by Thomas Bailey Saunders. New York; G. P.Putnam’s 
Sons, 
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less the violent reality of the attack remains, and is all the 
more insidious because presented under a serious and 
philosophic appearance, by which many who have already 
reviewed the book have been dazzled. Harnack’s What 
Is Christianity? does not, in point of fact, appear at first 
sight to be a scientific treatise, not being furnished with 
documentary proofs and citations, as are usual in such 
works when it is the author’s purpose to employ them; 
but we know that this book is the result of another by 
Harnack, the Manual of the History of Dogmas, and the 
result, also, of all rationalistic views of Christianity of 
which Harnack is the representative. It is worth while, 
therefore, to take notice of the work. 

Reducing all this study of Harnack to its briefest 
analysis, it may be said to be concerned with three things: 
First, what are the sources from which the Berlin profes- 
sor gathers the essence of Christianity? Second, what 
is the standard, or criterion, according to him, by which 
to determine what is, and what is not Christianity? Third, 
what is, on these grounds, the false, the arbitrary, the 
transitory element in Christianity? And what, finally, 
the true and genuine in its essence? 

Step by step, as we advance in the faithful reconstruc 
tion of the thought of this great unbeliever, we shall ex- 
press our own critical judgment. 


II. 


The sources from which, according to Harnack, must be 
drawn the knowledge of true Christianity are the first 
three Gospels only. Whatever can be picked up outside 
of these would not, he says, fill a page of a quarto volume 
(p. 19). He excludes, therefore, first of all, the fourth 
Gospel, because, he asserts, “it cannot be taken as an his- 
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torical authority in the ordinary sense of the word” 
(p. 20). And although he concedes that it retains some 
traces of ancient tradition, these are “scarcely recognisa- 
ble,” and “can hardly make any claim to be considered an 
authority for Jesus’ history” (p. 20). He grants, more- 
over, that this Gospel is of use to those who wish to dis- 
cover what views of the personality of Jesus were enter- 
tained by his first followers; views which, in the concep- 
tion of Harnack, were so astonishing and so extraordi- 
nary, that he calls the entertaining of them a fact marvel- 
lous and unique in history. We do not intend just now 
to divert the reader’s attention to the convictions of which 
there is question. 

From the dignity of authorities by which Christianity 
may be known he excludes, moreover, the Epistles of St. 
Paul and of the other disciples of Jesus; the Acts of the 
Apostles, or of the infant Church; and, finally, all those 
threads by which the Gospel, as a Gentile scion engrafted 
on the trunk of Judaism, is bound to the Old Testament, 
to the ancient prophecies and the types which prefigured 
the Messiah. All this is irrevocably cut out from the body 
of documents which may attest to us what true Christian- 
ity is. Nay, with regard to the Old Testament, “there 
was always a danger of an inferior and obsolete principle 
forcing its way into Christianity through the Old Testa- 
ment. This, indeed, was what actually occurred” (p. 
186). 

The genuine authorities, therefore, for discovering true 
Christianity are none other than the first three Gospels. 
But even in these there is much to expurgate. The story 
of the childhood of Jesus must be set aside as a “mythical 
element.” So also must other things which the author 
does not particularise, but which “easily lend themselves 
to correction, partly by a comparison of the Gospels one 
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with another, partly through the sound judgment that is 
matured by historical study.” The reason is, says Harnack, 
that not even these Gospels are truly historical works : they 
were not written for the sole purpose of narrating events 
that occurred; they were books of propaganda, intended 
to awaken faith in the personality and mission of Jesus 
Christ. The sayings and deeds which they relate of Him, 
as well as the appeals to the Old Testament, have all this 
end in view. “Nevertheless, they are not altogether use- 
less as sources of history, more especially as the object 
with which they were written is not supplied from with- 
out, but coincides in part with what Jesus intended” 
(p. 20). 

Here, at last, whether good or bad, are the sources of the 
Gospel of Jesus Christ. Sixty years ago David Frederick 
Strauss had demolished everything, even the credibility 
of those three Gospels. Now, however, “the historical 
criticism of two generations has succeeded in restoring 
that credibility in its main outlines” (p. 20). And we, 
on our own account, console ourselves over this backward 
turn of rationalism. 

But this is not all. Besides what has been said, there 
is something else to be taken away from the three Gos- 
pels before they can be considered pure sources of Chris- 
tianity: we must eliminate altogether the miraculous 
stories. Of the miracles of the Gospels, Harnack has 
this to say: either they are exaggerations of natural facts 
which created a great impression; or they were psychic 
phenomena, or projections, in the external world; or they 
were simply inventions, narrated through a desire to see 
the prophecies of the Old Testament fulfilled; or cures 
effected by the spiritual power of Jesus; or, ultimately, 
they were “stories of which we cannot fathom the secret” 


(p. 28). 
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This rejection of miracles, and ee reduction of them 
to inventions or exaggerations, gives pause to our author. 
But he goes on to encourage the minor infidels by saying, 
“Do not let yourselves be deterred because this or that 
miraculous story strikes you as strange or leaves you cold. 
If there is anything here that you find unintelligible, put 
it quietly aside. Perhaps you will have to leave it there 
forever; perhaps the meaning will dawn upon you later, 
and the story assume a significance of which you never 
dreamt. Once more, let me say: do not be deterred. The 
question of miracles is of relative indifference in compari- 
son with everything else which is to be found in the Gos- 
pel” (pp. 29. 30). 


IIT. 


Let us stop and examine this first point concerning 


authorities from which rationalism intends to derive the 
true notion of what Christianity really is. 

Before everything else, to tell the truth, we discover, 
in all this rationalistic theory, a latent fear of finding God 
acting in this world, acting not in the ordinary, but in 
the extraordinary way, and therefore more efficaciously, 
Rationalists have no difficulty in admitting the existence 
of a God at some distance, Who does not enter the world 
to instruct or command us, and Harnack admits it. Nay, 
in this regard, some rationalists are really good natured; 
they do not even demand proofs, forgetful for the nonce 
of criticism. But whatever may be said of this latent fear, 
whether it be a matter of suspicion on our part or a real- 
ity, we shall not now consider it, not wishing to judge the 
intention of rationalistic teachers. Since they profess to 
speak in the name of criticism, let us examine their doc- 
trine as critics, beginning with this last assertion regard- 
ing miracles. 
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Harnack rejects miracles from the Gospel proofs of 
Christianity, not precisely in the name of historical criti- 
cism—as if the authors of the Gospels were not worthy 
of credence—but principally in the name of philosophy. 
Understood, he says, “as an interruption of the order of 
Nature, there can be no such thing as ‘miracles’” (p. 26). 
Hence he concludes that all such miraculous stories must 
be discarded from evangelical sources; or, at most, we 
must give a natural explanation of them; and when this 
can not be done, we may justly set them aside. The con- 
venience of this last assertion is indisputable. 

But how does Harnack attain to the certainty that God 
cannot perform miracles? The very opposite would seem 
to be true. For if God imparted life to clay when He 
created man, why can he not restore it to a dead body? 
Why can He not intervene in an extraordinary manner 
in His own creation, when, for instance, He deems it 
necessary in order to manifest to man His presence and 
His desires? The Master who hath made the law, may 
He not suspend it for a moment or two? We cannot 
understand why Harnack, while admitting that he does 
not know all the forces of nature, affirms so decidedly 
what the Deity can and cannot do. To a gratuitous asser- 
tion against the possibility of miracles, he adds the curi- 
ous proof, that we cannot define the limit between the 
possible and the impossible, and that we are not fully ac- 
quainted with all the powers of nature (pp. 27, 28). To 
this the answer has been given a thousand times, that, al- 
though we do not know all that nature can do, we do 
know very well in many cases what it cannot do. We 
do not know exactly what weight a man may be able to 
carry on his shoulders, but we certainly do know that he 
cannot carry a mountain. So it is with nature. We have 
not full knowledge of all the effects it can cause; but we 
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are quite certain it cannot make the dead arise, or sud- 
denly restore sight to the blind. Should this happen, there 
must be an extraordinary intervention of the Author of 
Nature, and a miracle occurs. Wherefore, it is not criti- 
cism that compels Harnack to reject the Gospel miracles, 
but his own arbitrary rashness. 


IV. 


But there is something worse still. Should anyone in- 
tending to examine a painting declare that the use of his 
eyes is of no consequence, he would thereby clearly de- 
prive himself of what is indispensable to his purpose; 
nor would it help him to say that the excellence of the 
picture did not depend on the eyes of the observer. Pre- 
cisely in the same way does the Berlin professor proceed 
with regard to the substance of Christianity which he 
professes to investigate. He undertakes to study true 
Christianity, or the doctrine of Jesus; then he deprives 
himself of the indispensable and only means of so doing; 
namely, the attestation of miracles. For what gives valid- 
ity to the teaching of Jesus is not the doctrine in itself, 
but the authority of the person who speaks and teaches. 
If this doctrine is that of an envoy of God, it will have a 
special value; if it be that of any ordinary man, it will 
have a character altogether different. What is of supreme 
importance for a man who declares himself to be an am- 
bassador, is that he should have been really sent by a 
sovereign to manifest his wishes; and, therefore, the first 
thing is to examine his credentials. Now miracles are 
precisely the credentials by which Jesus Christ is proved 
to be the legate of God to man, and because of such 
legateship His word has authority. Take away miracles, 
and you destroy the letters patent of the ambassador, or 
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you undertake the examination of a picture without the 
use of your eyes. Jesus Christ remains then a mere man: 
he may say and teach the most sublime things, but these 
do not overpass the circle of human doctrine; they are 
precisely like the teachings of Socrates and Plato—noth- 
ing more. Nor would it have been worth while to pay 
so much attention to them. 

Furthermore, Harnack would not wish to represent 
Jesus as altogether foolish. On the contrary, he admits 
that He has so ennobled our humanity as to give it the 
true understanding of life, pointing out to us the world 
that is to come. He attributes to Jesus a mission such as 
God never entrusted to any one else on earth. He adds 
that the new character of the preaching of Jesus is not to 
be sought simply in the doctrine, but in the force and 
vigor with which He preached. “ ‘He taught as one hav- 
ing authority and not as the scribes.’ Such was the im- 
pression of Him which His disciples received. His words 
became to them ‘the words of life’; seeds which sprang 
up and bore fruit. That was what was new” (p. 49). 
Thus Harnack. Whence it appears, even by his own ac- 
knowledgment, that to declare a matter of indifference 
the miracles upon which rests all the authority of Christ 
and His doctrine, is not only to take away from this doc- 
trine all value, but to cut off altogether the means of 
judging it. Strauss was more logical. He declared the 
Gospels false because they contained accounts of miracles. 
Harnack declares them authentic, but leaves out the mira- 
cles. His arbitrariness is more flagrant. 

Finally, Jesus Himself, Whose real teaching is to be 
discovered, continually appeals to His miracles to prove 
that His mission is from God. He was, therefore, con- 
scious that they were performed by Him for this pur- 
pose. Whence follows either of two things: either He did 
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not speak seriously, and if not, He must have been the 
most foolish of men; nor do the rationalists so esteem 
Him; or He did speak seriously ; and if He did, how can 
one deny the miracles of the Gospel? 

It is, therefore, an absolute absurdity for a critic to 
say that “the question of miracles is a matter of indiffer- 
ence.” We are in presence of a Man who declares that 
He is sent into this world from God; who says that He 
existed before Abraham; who affirms that He is 
greater than Solomon; who announces that He will come 
in the clouds of heaven to judge all men; who proclaims 
Himself to be the promised Messiah, etc. And to prove 
that He is no deceiver, His biographers relate that He 
performed miracles and continually appealed to them. 
Now comes a learned man, a critic of the twentieth cen- 
tury, seriously and studiously to find out what was the 
real teaching of this mysterious being, while omitting all 
question of miracle as a matter of indifference, or in other 
words, leaving out all the proof of the veracity of this ex- 
traordinary teacher. Verily, it is a marvellous manner 
of criticism. On the contrary, the question of 
miracles is solemn and decisive. On it depends the de- 
cision whether this Man were mad or not; whether He 
should have been condemned to death, as He was con- 
demned by the synagogue; or whether the homage of all 
posterity should have been reserved for Him. 

Harnack says: “It is very remarkable, however, that 
Jesus Himself did not assign that critical importance to 
His miraculous deeds which even the evangelist Mark 
and the others all attributed to them . . . . In all 
essential points he must have thought of them quite other- 
wise than His evangelists” (pp. 28, 29). This is singular 
indeed. We know the thought of Jesus from the narra- 
tive of the Evangelists ; for it was not confided to a phono. 
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graph, and thus transmitted independently of them. How, 
then, can any one appea! to the thought of Jesus while 
dissenting from the writers of the very words of Jesus? 
Jesus repeatedly points to His miracles as works which 
prove His Mission is from God. If He said once, “Unless 
you see signs, you do not believe,” it was only in order to 
reproach His adversaries with the senselessness of their 
demands, and the uselessness of trying to satisfy them in 
this regard; for they demanded sign after sign, not taking 
any account of those already given. For this reason He 
abstained at times from performing miracles; as He did 
when, by a just judgment, He refused to satisfy the curi- 
osity of Herod. Finally, if even we could suppose that 
Jesus laid no stress on miracles to prove His mission, we 
at least must do so; for we neither should, nor could, re- 
ceive with closed eyes any one who announces things so 
marvellous merely on the authority of his own word. 

There is no reason, then, to justify Harnack in exclud- 
ing the miracles from the Gospel history. On the con- 
trary, it is manifest from this that in his book prejudice 
takes the place of criticism. What makes the matter 
more strange is that the professor has proved himself to 
be a consummate critic in his History of Ancient Chris- 
tian Literature. 


V. 


This exclusion of miracles from the Gospels is the de- 
cisive point for Harnack and rationalism. It is no won- 
der, therefore, that he denies to the Old Testament and to 
the Epistles of St. Paul the honour of authentic sources 
for knowing the true doctrine of Jesus; for those two 
sources have for groundwork a miraculous action on the 
part of God. In the Old Testament God revealed by means 
of the Prophets many things concerning the Messiah 
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Cues is a ealeiailiiys: ; on the other hand, ge ap- 
proved of this revelation, adopting as His own all its 
dogmatic and moral teaching. St. Paul, likewise, was 
chosen by God in a miraculous manner to be the 
preacher and revealer of the doctrine of Jesus. 
Wherefore, for Harnack, neither the Old Testament 
nor the Epistles of St. Paul are authorities for 
Christianity. The prophecies of the Old Testament 
are not, according to him, prophecies in the strict sense 
of the word: they are only vague popular convictions, of 
which the Evangelists and Apostles of Jesus availed 
themselves to have Him accepted as the Messiah; to such 
an extent, that Jesus Himself, thinks Harnack, came 
finally to believe that He really was the Messiah. “How 
Jesus arrived at the consciousness of being the Messiah,” 
continues the professor, “we cannot explain. . . . An 
inner event which Jesus experienced at his baptism was in 
the view of the oldest tradition the foundation of His 
Messianic consciousness” (pp. 138, 139). However, he 
adds a little farther on, “There is a strong probability that 
when He made His public appearance He had already 
settled accounts with Himself.” Thus Harnack writes of 
the Messiahship of Jesus, just as he would of an actor 
who chose this part or that in a comedy. 

The fourth Gospel and the Acts of the Apostles are 
also excluded from the list of authorities for Christian 
teaching. It is needless to ask the reason. Yet to know 
a man and his doctrine it should be of great importance to 
know what his first disciples thought of him; the first, 
who, as we see from the Acts, began to accomplish his de- 
signs. Harnack himself says: “It may be said that the 
more powerful the personality which a man possesses, 
and the more he takes hold of the inner life of others, the 
less can the sum-total of what he is be known only by 
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what he himself says and does. We must look at the re- 
flection and the effects which he produced in those whose 
leader and master he was. That is why a complete an- 
swer to the question, What is Christianity, is impossible 
so long as we are restricted to Jesus Christ’s teaching 
alone. We must include the first generation of his dis- 
ciples as well” (p 10). Why, then, exclude from Chris- 
tian sources the Old Testament, so intimately connected 
with Jesus and His work? Why deny the history of the 
infant Church? Why reject the fourth Gospel and the 
Epistle of St. Paul? Harnack gives no valid reason. Nor 
is it necessary that we should repeat here the demonstra- 
tion of the authenticity of these documents. Suffice it to 
say that the gratuitousness with which he suppresses 
miracles is a sufficient proof of the gratuitousness with 
which he suppresses the other Christian testimonies also. 
For the rest, whoever wishes to engage in controversy 
with him will find the first three Gospels, which he ad- 
mits, abundantly sufficient to refute him completely. 


VI. 


Let us present more fully to our readers the outline of 
Harnack’s thought. Having established to his own satis- 
faction what the sources of true knowledge of Christian- 
ity are, he gives a standard, or criterion, by which to 
judge them, as there are some elements mingled with 
them not purely Christian and proper to Jesus Christ. 
“Rude additions from a later age they do not, indeed, ex- 
hibit . . . but still they, too, reflect, here and there, 
the circumstances in which the primitive Christian com- 
munity was placed and the experiences which it afterwards 
underwent. . . . The conviction that Old Testament 
prophecy was fulfilled in Jesus’s history had a disturbing 
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effect upon tradition. Lastly, in some of the narratives 
the miraculous element is obviously intensified.” But of 
these alterations “not a few easily lend themselves to 
correction, partly by a comparison of the Gospels one 
with another, partly through the sound judgment that is 
matured by historical study” (pp. 23, 24). 

Such, then, is the criterion by which to discern the true 
from the false in those three evangelical documents—the 
sound and mature judgment which is the fruit of histori- 
cal studies. At times, however, the author formulates 
this criterion in another way; affirming, that is to say, 
that to recognize true Christianity, we must consider what 
is essential and immutable in it, and what is changeable 
according to the different historical epochs. And he con- 
cludes that true Christianity is that which has validity at 
all times, and is enclosed in the various forms by which 
it is actuated, or manifested, in history: “The historian, 
whose business and highest duty it is to determine what 
is of permanent value, is of necessity required not to 
cleave to words, but to find out what is essential” (p. 13). 
What then is really essential in the Gospel? The author 
answers: ‘We shall see that the Gospel in the Gospel is 
something so simple, something that speaks to us with so 
much power, that it cannot easily be mistaken : 
No one who possesses a fresh eye for what is alive, and a 
true feeling for what is really great, can fail to see it and 
distinguish it from its contemporary integument” (p. 14). 

He concludes, therefore, that with a mature judgment, 
fruit of historical studies, and with a fresh eye for what 
is alive and truly great, we can discern, in these three 
evangelical authorities, the substance of the true Chris- 
tianity from the false. Thus, it is clear, the critic stands 
in the region of pure subjectivism. 
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Vil. 


In this criterion is contained the whole essence of ra- 
tionalism, which is unbelief elevated to a science. This 
system will by no means admit supernatural facts, which 
history presents to us, simply and sincerely, such as they 
really were; but wishes to reduce them to the level of the 
natural; then only may they receive the Nihil Obstat to 
be received as facts of history. There is no use in collecting 
the testimonies of those who saw such facts with their own 
eyes: the testimonies are of no avail—contrary to all the 
laws of sound criticism! In other words, rationalism sets 
itself sharply against any extraordinary intervention of 
God in mundane affairs, and against any positive revela- 
tion of Him to man; whether He teaches a truth, or im- 
poses a precept, or institutes a legislative organization to 
spread and maintain His instructions—all this may be 
admitted, at the very most, only when it bears the stamp 
of a natural occurrence, that is to say, only when it has 
been destroyed. 

Here, as every one may see, is the essence of rational- 
ism; and Harnack, its chief exponent, admits it openly. 

By this criticism, as is easily seen, every supernatural 
event, no matter how well attested by veracious witnesses, 
is irrevocably excluded, by the great German critic, from 
the field of history. If the disciples of Jesus relate in the 
Gospels that He performed miracles, Harnack decides 
that those are either exaggerations, or mythical stories; 
if the disciples say that Jesus Himself appealed to mira- 
cles to prove His mission, Harnack answers that the ideas 
of Jesus were not such as his biographers attribute to 
Him; if they relate facts in which they say some ancient 
prophecy was fulfilled, Harnack judges that the introduc- 
tion of such so-called prophecies into the life of Jesus is 
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a corruption of the Gospel; if they assert that Jesus 
founded a Church, the German critic considers that such a 
statement merely “reflects the conditions of the early 
Christian community,” and he assures us that, although 
the disciples did form a community, Jesus “himself found- 
ed no community in the sense of an organized union for 
divine worship” (p. 152); that is to say, the disciples 
make Jesus declare what was really done by men after 
He had gone away. If those disciples proclaim that Jesus 
is God, Harnack is astonished at their fanaticism—‘“that 
it was possible to conceive this certain hope (of His return 
in glory) and hold it fast; that in spite of suffering and 
death it was possible to see in him the promised Messiah; 
and that in and side by side with the vulgar Messianic 
image of him, men felt and opened their hearts to him as 
the present Lord and Saviour, that is what is so astonish- 
ing!” (p. 155). The critic adds, “So did not the Mahom- 
etans speak of their prophet.” 

Applying thus the aforesaid criterion td the sources of 
the history of Jesus, the great critic undertakes to make 
God return to His own inaccessible kingdom, and to elimi- 
nate all revelation of Him from this world. Not only this; 
but in supreme condescension or unheard-of scorn—as if 
all men were mere babes in presence of so great a scholar 
—he extols with mellifluous speech the work of Jesus 
Christ. He proclaims Him to be greater than Socrates, 
and the only one who has given significance to human 
life. He paternally reprimands the other rationalists for 
being alarmed at the Gospel miracles: “Historical sci- 
ence,” he says, “in this last generation has taken a great 
step in advance by learning to pass a more intelligent and 
more benevolent judgment on those narratives, and ac- 
cordingly even reports of the marvellous can now be 
counted amongst the materials of history and turned to 
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good account” (p. 24). The account consists of the ex- 
plaining away which has been already mentioned—reduc- 
ing them, namely, to mere natural facts, and therefore to 
nothing at all as far as the scope intended by Him Who 
performed them was concerned. 


VIII. 


On such a groundwork, and by such a criterion, the ra- 
tionalist proceeds to explain what is the essence of Chris- 
tianity. He does so in two ways: first negatively, by de- 
scribing what Christianity is not; then positively, by de- 
claring what it is. Thus, by an explanation and a proof, a 
clear and distinct concept may be formed in so important 
a matter. 

Let us begin with the negative part, passing in the 
briefest way in review the principal points of which the 
author treats in his book, in order to give the reader a 
specimen of his teaching. 

1. Jesus Christ the God-Man. The doctrine that Jesus 
is both God and Man is declared by the German critic to 
be altogether foreign to Christianity. The idea of Re- 
demption in the sense that human nature has been ele- 
vated to a sharing of Divine gifts appertains, he holds, to 
a Christianity of an inferior order. All such doctrine is in 
itself inadmissible, for it has no relation to the Christ of 
the Gospel, and therefore has no foundation in reality. 
Hence he concludes that the so-called Christology, taught 
by St. Paul with the doctrine of Redemption, is extrane- 
ous to Christianity. “That it is a perverse proceeding to 
make Christology the fundamental substance of the Gos- 
pel is shown by Christ’s teaching, which is everywhere 
directed to the all-important point, and summarily con 
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fronts every man with his God” (p. 184)—that is, with- 
out intermediary or Redeemer of any kind! “Paul,” con- 
tinues Harnack, “became the author of the speculative 
idea that not only was God in Christ, but that Christ him- 
self was possessed of a peculiar nature of a heavenly 
kind. With the Jews this was not a notion that necessarily 
shattered the framework of the Messianic idea; but with 
the Greeks it inevitably set an entirely new theory in mo- 
tion” (p. 185)—that is, they made Jesus Christ the Logos 
of their philosophy; so that, for those Greeks, “the re- 
deemer must himself be God and must become man” 
(p. 233). For Harnack, then, Christ is merely a man 

Here we repeat what has been said above. This man 
described himself as the Son of God, superior to Solomon, 
more ancient than Abraham. He proclaimed himself to 
be the Legate of God, and for proof pointed to his mira- 
cles and those of his followers. This is entirely clear from 
the history of Christianity. Therefore we must admit one 
of two things. Either he spoke the truth, and in this case 
Harnack is wrong; or he spoke falsely, and was the most 
foolish of deceivers, one concerning whose doctrine it 
was not worth while to deliver a course of lectures in the 
twentieth century in the University of Berlin. To which 
Harnack answers, “No, he was not to blame: it was his 
biographers, who attributed those assertions to him. In 
all essential points he must have thought of them quite 
otherwise than his evangelists” (p. 29). ‘The sentence, 
‘I am the Son of God,’ was not inserted in the Gospel by 
Jesus himself, and to put that sentence there side by side 
with the others is to make an addition to the Gospel” 
(p. 145). 

So then those Gospels are fables, even as Strauss said? 
No, answers our critic: they are history, but you must 
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explain them by the standard given above. All which 
means, in ordinary speech, that they are history and they 
are not: history because Harnack says so; and not history 
because they are made up of falsehoods. 

2d. The Trinity of Persons in God. This doctrine also 
is, according to the German lecturer, entirely foreign to 
true Christianity. It is a conception of the Greek Catho- 
lics; a fruit of the formulas of Greek philosophy (pp. 
230-237). This fundamental dogma of Christian believ- 
ers is only another shell which must be removed in order 
to find the kernel of Christianity. 

3d. The Church and Priesthood. Jesus Christ did not 
establish, according to Harnack, any organized society. 
The Church is simply “a community of the faith in which 
God’s Word is preached aright” (p. 273). Hence “Prot- 
estantism was a Reformation, that is to say, a renewal, as 
regards the core of the matter, as regards religion, and 
consequently as regards the doctrine of salvation” 
(p. 269). “Religion was taken out of the vast and mon- 
strous fabric which had been previously called by its 
name—a fabric embracing the Gospel and holy water, the 
priesthood of all believers and the Pope on his throne, 
Christ the Redeemer and St. Anne—and was reduced to 
its essential factors, to the Word of God and to faith” 
(p. 269). There is, then, no priesthood, no authority, no 
social organization. 

But has not the great critic read in the Gospels, that 
Jesus, after He had chosen some of His followers whom 
He called Apostles, or messengers, constituted them teach- 
ers of His doctrine, commanding them to go and preach 
to all men everything that He had made known, adding 
that those who heard them would hear Him, and that 
those who would not believe would be forever con- 
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demned? And shall we not consider authoritative a 
teaching to which such a sanction is given? Has the critic 
not read that Jesus changed the name of one Apostle 
from Simon to Rock, making him the head and founda- 
tion of an organized society? What else, then, is the 
Catholic Church if not the incarnation of this Gospel 
story? Those first teachers, did they not in turn con- 
stitute successors in the various cities? How, then, can 
Harnack say that “the Roman Church is but the Roman 
Empire consecrated by the Gospel”? The Roman Empire, 
it is true, was a field prepared for the growth of the seed 
of the work of Christ; the seed had not, however, its pro- 
ductive power from the Empire, but from Christ. 

It is amusing to hear Harnack discourse on “the Word 
of God.” Where is it to be found? The Word of God is, 
historically, a doctrine revealed by God. Now Harnack 
does not admit revelation, because it is a miracle, and 
there is nothing but incoherence in his assertions concern- 
ing “the Word of God,” since he denies its supernatural 
character. Truly rationalistic criticism, when it passes 
from the field of erudition to that of philosophy, is but a 
childish exhibition. 

4th. Profession of Faith. The truths which Jesus as 
Legate and Son of God had revealed having been col- 
lected in a creed, His followers considered it an inviolable 
duty from the beginning to make a profession of faith in 
them, not only privately, as a rule of their minds, but also 
publicly, as articles of faith for the Church. All that was 
logical; for since Christianity was a manifestation of the 
secrets of God to men—a manifestation composed of 
truths for the intellect and precepts for the will—Chris- 
tians could not neglect such truths without failing in re- 
spect for God and without taking away the motives of ac- 
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tion, for every act supposes an idea and a truth in the 
mind. There arose the necessity of a profession of faith, 
or of those truths revealed by Jesus Christ as Legate of 
God. Therefore have we the Apostles’ Creed. 

But Harnack relegates the profession of faith to the 
region of waste and useless things extraneous to the Gos- 
pel; this he does in his usual way—with striking contra- 
dictions. “The Gospel,” he says, “is no theoretical system 
of doctrine or philosophy of the universe; it is doctrine 
only so far as it proclaims the reality of God the Father. 

It is a glad message assuring us of life eter- 
nal, and telling us what the things and the forces with 
which we have to do are worth. . . . What else can ‘the 
confession of a creed’ mean under these conditions but to 
do the will of God, in the certainty that He is the Father 
and the one who will recompense? Jesus never spoke of 
any other kind of ‘creed’”’ (p. 146-147). But our illustri- 
ous critic forgets that the real existence of God, eternal 
life, reward and punishment, the fatherhood of God, are 
amongst the principal truths which compose a profession 
of faith. How, then, can he teach, a few pages farther on, 
that “there is no broad ‘theory of religion’ to be found in 
the Gospel, still less is there any direction that a man is to 
begin by accepting and confessing any ready-made the- 
ory”? (p. 148). Here is a patent contradiction, and be- 
neath the contradiction hereditary prejudice, Protestant 
and rationalistic, against the Catholic Church. 

5th. The Observance of the Law of God. This capital 
point of Christianity appears, also, to Harnack, to be a 
burden imposed by the Catholic Church, contrary to Gos- 
pel liberty. In fact he reproaches the Fathers of the third 
century with the Latin idea, “that salvation, however 
effected and whatever its nature, is bestowed in the form 
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of a contract under definite conditions, and only to the 
extent to which they are observed; in fixing these condi- 
tions (continues Harnack ironically) the Deity mani- 
fested its mercy and indulgence, but it guards their ob- 
servance all the more jealously. Further, the whole con- 
tents of revelation are /ex, the Bible as well as tradition” 
(p. 250). All this theory is called by Harnack a Latin 
idea; because the Roman spirit was pre-eminently the or- 
ganizer and vindicator of law. And although he approves 
in part of this evolution of the Church, as manifesting a 
desire to constitute a real bond between the Christian re- 
ligion and life, and a solicitude for the eternal salvation 
of individuals as well as of peoples, he nevertheless calls 
it all erroneous: “It is a serious misunderstanding of 
Christ’s and the apostles’ injunctions to aim at establish- 
ing and building up the Kingdom of God by political 
means” (thus Harnack characterizes the judicial impo- 
sition of the Law of God). “The only forces which this 
Kingdom knows are religious and moral forces, and it 
rests on a basis of freedom” (p. 256). 

But we may ask, If we must do the Will of the Father 
in order to gain eternal life (as Harnack admits), how 
can we know His Will if we reject His Law? And is 
not the Decalogue His Law? And although it was re- 
vealed in the Old Testament, did not Christ confirm it in 
the New? 

6th. Monasticism, Religious Vows, Mortification. 
Amongst the secrets of the Deity revealed to us by the 
Son of God was the excellence of virginity over marriage, 
of the renunciation of riches rather than the possession of 
them, of obedience rather than liberty. But concerning 
these, Jesus gave no precept, only the example and coun- 
sel. The gospel is full of this truth of revelation; to 
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multiply texts would be like carrying water to the sea, 
The practice of these counsels of Jesus, adopted by monks 
and religious orders in the Church, is described by the 
Berlin professor as an asceticism foreign to the spirit of 
the Gospel. ‘“Asceticism has no place in the Gospel at 
all; what it asks is that we should struggle against mam- 
mon, against care, against selfishness; what it demands 
and disengages is Jove; the love that serves and is seli- 
sacrificing. This struggle and this love are the kind of 
asceticism which the Gospel means, and whoever encum- 
bers Jesus’ message with any other kind fails to under- 
stand it” (pp. 87, 88). “Correct doctrine, reverence, 
obedience, the shudderings of awe, may be valuable and 
edifying things; they may avail to find and restrain the 
individual, especially when they draw him into the com- 
munity of a stable society; but they have nothing to do 
with the Gospel, as long as they fail to touch the indi- 
vidual at the point where freedom lies, and inner decision 
for or against God” (p. 242). 

Harnack rejects, moreover, all mortification of the flesh 
by means of fasts and abstinences, though so much com- 
mended in the Gospel. He coolly tells us that “fastings 
and ascetic practices have no value before God” (p. 280). 
Our Lord, however, had an opinion quite different from 
that of the professor, for He said, “If any man will come 
after me, let him deny himself, take up his cross, and fol- 
low me.” Those words are not in the fourth Gospel, but 
in the first, which is declared by Harnack to be authentic 
(St. Matth. xvi, 24). 

That which is not Christianity being set aside, what is, 
in fine, this true Christianity, so restlessly sought for 
hitherto? What is the positive side of it, or its essence? 
Here it is, without waste of words, “Christian earnestness 
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and liberty” (p. 297): “The Gospel is in nowise a posi- 
tive religion like the rest” (p. 63): “Religion gives us 
only a single experience, but one which presents the 
world in a new light; the Eternal appears; time becomes 
means to an end; man is seen to be on the side of the 
Eternal. This was certainly Jesus’ meaning, and to take 
anything from it is to destroy it” (pp. 69, 70). To be 
free of professions of faith, free of any determined law to 
be observed, free of the Divinity of Christ, of bishops 
and priests, of liturgy and sacraments; but with the firm 
persuasion that God is our Father, that we are His chil- 
dren, and that He will give us the reward of everlasting 
life if we do His Will—this is the pure Gospel, the es- 
sence of Christianity according to Harnack: all the rest 
is an abnormal afterbirth: it is parasitical: it is only the 
historical outer shell. This doctrine has given signifi- 
cance to life. Science knows not “whence we come, 
whither we go, why we are here.” Peace! The religion 
of Christ remains—the best in the world. By that we 
shall be saved “from the lethargy of the pusillanimous 
and from the weariness of life; we become certain of God, 
of the God whom Jesus Christ called His Father, and 
who is also our Father” (pp. 300, 301). Here is, faith- 
fully reproduced, the Christianity of the German critic. 

But if we ask him how we may be certain that this 
Man, called Jesus, had been sent by God to reveal His ex- 
istence, His paternity and eternal life; and how we shall 
know His Will in order to have the reward of obedience 
to it, the critic is silent; he cannot speak, being in the po- 
sition of a baby which has been plucking off the leaves 
of a flower in order to get at the heart of it: by too much 
plucking it comes to find nothing in its hands. 
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The critic will not answer. But the Catholic Church 
rejoices at this latest challenge of unbelief, which, gal- 
vanized into life under the mask of critical science, has 
been able to advance nothing better than a mass of con- 
tradictions. 
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The following discourse would 
have been the first number of the 
Catholic Mind had we not prepared 
our plan and programme for this 
publication before we had the good 
fortune to hear the writer, the Rev- 
erend John A. Conway, of the Society 
of Jesus, Vice-President of George- 
town University, deliver this as the 
sermon of the day on the occasion 
of the Golden Jubilee of Loyola Col- 
lege, Baltimore. The fact that it was 
an occasional discourse will account 
for the personal mention of those who 
were closely connected with that 
worthy institution. No one who 
knows the devotedness of a true 
Catholic educator will be disposed to 
think that the brief eulogy of these 
good men lessens or localizes the 
interest of this survey of what the 
Church has done for education. The 
writer, or, to speak more correctly of 
a composition like this, the author, 
would be the first in his broad sympa- 
thy to say to every Catholic seat ot 
learning and to every Catholic edu- 
cator, the same story mutato nomine 
de te narratur. 





What the Church Has Done for Education. 


In these days when so many of the nations have turned 
away from God, it seems like a holy inspiration that 
moves one of the youngest and healthiest and strongest, 
to turn to God annually, to thank Him for the blessings 
of the past year and to implore His protection for the 
future. In all our land to-day there is an official ac- 
knowledgment that God is the ruler of nations, and that 
all the strength and prosperity and happiness of a coun- 
try come from Him. “Unless the Lord build the city 
they labor in vain who build it.” But you are here, to- 
day, for a special reason, not in obedience to the Presi- 
dent’s proclamation, but in compliance with the Lord’s 
ordinance: “Thou shalt make holy the fiftieth year.” 
Your thanksgiving is not merely for the blessings of a 
year; it goes back two generations, and no doubt som- 
amongst you have seen the little mustard seed grow into 
the great tree typifying the kingdom of God upon earth. 
Fifty years of labor for the glory of God, and with 
God’s blessing upon it! That is the idea which you 
commemorate, for which you pour out grateful hearts 
to-day in the presence of the altar. All has been added 
which could give significance and magnificence to that 
outpouring of thankfulness; joyous hymns of thanks- 
giving rise from earth to heaven; the sweet perfume of 
incense floods the sanctuary; priests in gorgeous vest- 
ments minister at the altar; and a Prince of the Church, 
the worthy occupant of the oldest See in the United 
States, offers up the adorable Mass of thanksgiving. 
Surely it is a great event that is being commemorated 
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here to-day. Yes, indeed, it is a great event, the great- 
est in the world after the direct means of sanctification, 
instituted by Christ for the spiritual welfare of man. It 
is the cause of Catholic education that we are to-day 
celebrating; the memory of fifty years spent in solving 
the problem that has occupied men’s minds for cen- 
turies ; for which we believe the only key is in the train- 
ing which this institution has been giving for half a 
century. , 

Education is the great cry of our age; our periodicals 
and magazines are filled with it; it is heard in our lec- 
ture halls; it occupies the constant attention of our legis- 
lators; it holds a prominent place in our political 
platforms; it is the rallying cry in our conventions—mu- 
nicipal, State and Federal; it is the key by which we 
hope to solve all the problems in our new possessions; it 
is the panacea, the remedy, for all moral evil, social and 
individual. And so it is: education is the one thing, 
the only thing, that will fit man for his high destiny. 
Gladly then do I repeat the sentiment of the age: “Let 
knowledge grow from more to more”; gladly do I admit 
that a fuller knowledge will give us a more perfect man- 
hood and a more perfect womanhood. Education is the 
remedy against ignorance, and bigotry, and mental nar- 
rowness, and perverse evil doing. But it would be a 
great mistake to imagine that education is the peculiar 
heritage of this age; the desire for it is coeval with the 
history of man. “Let knowledge grow from more to 
more” is not merely the sentiment of a modern poet; it is 
the aspiration of the human heart. It is written on the 
bricks of the Babylonians, in the hieroglyphics of the 
Egyptians, in the bark literature of the Aztec Indians. 
Knowledge kept pace with the spreading culture of 
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Greece, in a literature, after inspiration, the most sub- 
lime and the most perfect in form that the world has 
even seen; it followed the conquering banners of Rome 
until the stately learning of Rome was the learning of 
the world. And our own sacred writers of the Old 
Testament, what were they but the educators of the 
chosen people of God? The great lawgiver lays down 
rules of conduct and of action which to-day are princi- 
ples of moral well-doing ; the inspired singers raised up 
men from earth to heaven; the Prophets foretold the 
glorious coming of Him who was to be the Teacher of 
the nations. Education is no modern discovery indeed; 
it is at least as old as Christianity; it is implied in the 
very title of those men who were to be the columns and 
foundations of truth, for they were called Apostles, that 
is, men sent forth to teach. “Go, teach all nations,” 
was the mission entrusted to them. They were not 
sent forth as wonder-workers, though that power was 
given to them; they were not sent forth to cure bodily 
infirmities, though the shadow of Peter did give health 
to the sick, and the prayer of Paul did raise the dead 
to life; they were not sent forth for any temporal ad- 
vantage which they would bring to them who would 
listen to their words; their mission was to teach—‘Go 
and teach,” and thus Christianity itself is founded on 
the principle of education. 

In obedience to that command, the Apostles went forth 
to teach, and “the sound of their voices penetrated to 
the uttermost limits of the world.” Thus did the higher 
education begin amongst men, that education which was 
to reveal all the infinite depths of God’s mercy and love, 
and how salvation had come through Jesus Christ. 
These words of Christ’s were the credentials of the 
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Apostles. ‘Go, teach all nations,” was the command of 
Him who had authority over the minds and hearts of 
men. He promised furthermore that He, Himself, would 
be with them and their successors as their guide in 
teaching until the end of time. “Behold I am with you 
all days, even till the consummation of the world.” 
Hence no bodyof men, not claiming for itself infallibility, 
can be the successors of those men sent forth by Christ 
to teach all truth till the consummation of the world. 
And that higher education spread; higher than any 
Babylonian sage, or Egyptian seer, or Greek philosopher, 
or Roman statesman had ever dreamed of; higher even 
than the inspired writers of the Old Testament had ever 
known; for they had seen darkly only, as in a glass; 
they had witnessed the breaking dawn, but not the glor- 
ious sunburst. That higher education could be ex- 


pressed in the single phrase, “Eternal life through Jesus 
Christ, our Lord.” It was this which was taught to 
“Parthians and Medes and Elamites, inhabitants of 
Mesopotamia, Judea, and Cappadocia, Egypt, and the 
parts of Lybia about Cyrene, strangers of Rome, Jews 


’ 


also, and the proselytes, Cretes and Arabians,” when on 
that first Pentecost Sunday they all heard in their own 
tongue the Apostles preaching “the wonderful works of 
God.” It was this truth which was taught to the despised 
Jews in Jerusalem and in the surrounding country, and in 
distant lands, and to the wisest of the Greeks in their 
own Areopagus; it penetrated into the palace of the 
Cesars, into the splendid homes of Roman nobles, and 
into the wretched hovels of Roman slaves; in busy city, 
and in lonely hamlet, on vast continent and on narrow 
islands of the sea, men were startled by the new teaching, 
so much at variance with all that philosophers had 
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taught and men had practised for centuries. Peter was 
the teacher of the Jews; and Paul, borne on by an irre- 
sistible zeal, traversed the earth bringing the glad tidings 
to the Gentiles, earning for himself the title of “Teacher 
of the Nations.’’ The other ten, scattered over the world, 
bore witness with their lives, and they fertilized with 
their blood the soil into which the new teaching struck 
its roots, deep and strong. Others came, their succes- 
sors, with the self-same mission and the self-same prom- 
ise that He would be with them; and after three cen- 
turies, with all the power and malice, and cruel ingenuity 
of kings and emperors against it, it prevailed and lived 
and ruled over the fast-fading greatness of the world- 
wide empire; and it has prevailed and lived and ruled 
ever since in all true ideas of education. Eternal life! 
That was the lesson man had to learn, the knowledge he 
should acquire, and the only thing worth knowing; and 
to this day it holds supreme place in all true education; 
it is the knowledge that man is bound to learn, the only 
thing worth knowing. “This is eternal life, that they 
may know Thee, etc.” So taught the Apostles and they 
had no other teaching to offer. The most eloquent of 
them all—the man who is called the “Teacher of Na- 
tions,” who taught the Romans and Ephesians, Galatians 
and Philippians, Cappadocians and Hebrews themselves, 
whose zeal was limited by the world, whose fiery elo- 
quence was inspired by the spirit of God, he sums up all 
his teaching in the simple sentence, “I preach Jesus 
Christ, and Him crucified.” That was the Apostolic idea 
of the higher education —of the highest education. The 
Apostles passed away, and the great Roman Empire 
passed away. The Apostles had their successors, but the 
great Roman Empire had no successor; it went the way 
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of all flesh. Its last days were made glorious by the bril- 
liancy of these men who succeeded to the Apostles in the 
work of teaching, and of saving that higher education 
from the ruin which fell upon the world. High above 
the din of the falling Empire are heard, in the West the 
eloquent voices of the impetuous Tertullian, of the pro- 
found Augustine, of the gentle Ambrose, and of the 
learned Jerome; while in the East, the golden flow of 
Chrysostom, the learned researches of Origen, the pious 
exhortations of Basil and of Gregory, all proclaim the 
self-same truth, that it is eternal life to know the one 
true God, and Him whom He sent, Jesus Christ. 

The great Empire fell, and its civilization passed away 
forever, leaving only a magnificent memory behind; and 
there is probably no sadder page in history than the 
record of that fall. From East and Northeast savage 
men poured down in vast multitudes, trampling down 
with iron hoof and armed heel the thousand year civiliza- 
tion of Rome, and the culture of Greece. Like wolves 
they rushed forth to pillage and destroy; their dense 
columns, like locusts, extending from North to South, 
and advancing irresistibly towards the West, left deserts 
and .lesolation behind; whilst the face of the sun was 
obscured by the smoke and ruin that marked their on- 
ward, irresistible progress. The great Empire made 
desperate efforts to drive back these savage men to their 
mountain fastnesses or to their boundless plains; but it 
might as well have tried to stem the tide or to stay the 
hand of time; on, on they rushed, countless hordes, thou- 
sands falling by the wayside, but tens of thousands ready 
for the vacant places. Goths and Visigoths, Huns and 
Vandals they pillaged and they plundered, and they out- 
raged all the laws of God and man. And they con- 
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quered; these rude men conquered over the wealth and 
power and refinement of Rome. Sanctuaries were over- 
thrown, palaces turned into stables, temples razed to the 
ground. The Barbarians had come, and they had come 
to stay, and to a thousand years and more of conquest 
and refinement succeeded the ages which men, with some 
show of reason, call dark. The old civilization passed 
away, the old races were extinguished, and in their place 
were these fierce tribes from forest and mountain and 
jungle and prairie, wild with lust and avarice and the 
thirst for power, whose delight it was to revel in deeds 
of cruelty and to gloat over the flow of blood. 

The higher education brought by the Apostles, ex- 
plained and defined so luminously by the Fathers, seemed 
to have perished from the earth forever ; a failure seemed 
to have been the mission of the Apostles; and Augustine 
and Jerome and Chrysostom and Gregory and Ambrose 
and Basil seemed to have taught in vain. But there 
could be no failure for her who had faced the great 
Roman Empire in the zenith of its glory; for her en- 
dowed with perennial life, who had been commissioned, 
and consequently empowered by God Himself, to teach 
all truth until the end of time. The work already done 
for the Romans was to begin anew; and those savage 
tribes contending with each other for the mastery were 
to be humanized, and civilized, and brought to the 
knowledge of the one, only true God, as the Romans 
had been brought to that knowledge; and thus to them 
also the higher education would come. Men are wont to 
speak contemptuously of those centuries as the dark ages, 
when the world was buried in ignorance and super- 
stition and barbarism. And there is, doubtless, some 
truth in this. But how could it be otherwise? These 
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men from hill and plain and valley, were without cul- 
ture or refinement ; they were the untutored sons of na- 
ture, steeped in paganism and brutality. Why will not 
men rather consider the tremendous power that awaited 
them on the ruins of Rome’s greatness; which threw 
leaven into that seething, boiling mass and waited 
through the centuries of ferment, until the whole mass 
was leavened, and thence came forth a civilization greater 
and more perfect than that of ancient Greece and Rome? 
We are the descendants of those fierce men; our civiliza- 
tion of to-day is the development, the evolution of that 
civilization which Goths, and Huns and Vandals, North- 
man, Saxon, Dane and Celt received from the Catholic 
Church ; these men had come forth to destroy, and only 
too well had they accomplished their mission. But they 
were themselves in turn, brought under the sweet yoke 
of Christ, and to them also the higher education had 
come. No man can dwell upon that history and con- 
sider how the Church tamed and formed and moulded 
these fierce spirits, without realizing that her power is 
indeed divine and that, faithful to His promise, Christ 
was with her in the work of teaching nations. 

Patiently the Church waited ; she had time to wait; for 
she was endowed with immortal life. The work of teach- 
ing went on; and out of that darkness, forth from the 
dark ages came the ages of faith, when all men wor- 
shipped before the same altar and made profession of 
the same creed, acknowledging the one true God and 
Him whom He did send. O! well had the Church ac- 
complished her mission. You see it in the splendid 
churches then erected by her on the ruins of Roman 
temples, which are still the wonders of the world; you 
see it in the shrines and sanctuaries set apart by her for 
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the glory of God; you hear it in the exultant cry of the 
crusader,—‘“‘God wills it,” as he went forth to battle and 
to die for his Master’s tomb; you can understand it from 
the pious customs then instituted, as the truce of God, 
and sanctuary; you hear it once again (and how sweetly 
it sounds) in the tones of the Angelus floating out on 
the evening air, calling upon men to remember that the 
“Word was made flesh and dwelt amongst us.” Those 
were glorious times indeed; that was a divine victory. 
Men were ready now for higher things, and the Church 
set about teaching every branch of learning that her 
children might have a fuller and deeper knowledge of 
salvation, the one thing worth knowing. She founded 
the great universities, wherein the thirst for that higher 
knowledge could be satisfied. She established the world 
renowned University of Paris, with its thousands of 
schools and its teachers famous throughout all time; 
within its hallowed walls the great Scotus taught, and 
one greater than he, Thomas from Aquino; Peter the 
Lombard, and Alexander the Englishman; Albert, whom 
men justly call Great, and the sainted Bonaventure; and 
hundreds of others who bear titles distinctive of their 
fame,—all these taught, or were taught in that home of 
universal science. Bologna, Pavia, Padua, Salamanca, 
Coimbra, Alcala, Upsala, Friburg, not to mention the 
numerous schools clustering about the center of Catholic 
unity. All of these were founded by the Church: thus 
did she carry out her mission of teaching. And if you 
cross over the narrow sea, and wander through the 
classic cloisters of Oxford and Cambridge; or if travel- 
ing farther North you visit quaint St. Andrews or bust- 
ling Glasgow, you will see, in carved stall and in sculp- 
tured stone the emblems of a faith no longer ruling there, 
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which tell of the authority which founded these seats of 
learning, the Catholic Church, through her chief Bishop, 
who sat upon the throne of the fisherman. 

The mere mention of these names is a sufficient refu- 
tation of the calumny that the Catholic Church is opposed 
to education ; she founded them, she fostered them, and 
it was the holiest and most learned of her sons, yes I may 
add, and daughters also, that taught in them; their learn- 
ing is her most precious treasure; with it she explains 
her truths and defends her dogmas; it is the heritage 
which she has garnered through the ages from her chil- 
dren as the instrument of sanctification and of the higher 
education amongst men. 

Thus did the Church accomplish her mission success- 
fully and gloriously. She taught with authority—she 
was then as now, the only power on earth that claimed 
to teach with authority of God. And men began to chafe 
and fret under the yoke of that authority, as men will 
ever chafe and fret under a liberty that is not license. 
The great revolution of the Sixteenth Century came 
when some of the nations turned away from her who 
had been the source and center of light and learning 
through the ages of formation and fulfillment. Needless 
to mention here the apostate friar who rebelled against 
the authority he had pledged himself to defend, and vio- 
lated the vows he had solemnly sworn to keep; need- 
less to recount the history of the sensual king who 
severed a nation from the faith of Rome because the 
Bishop of Rome refused to sever the bonds of a legiti- 
mate marriage; needless to tell of the nations that broke 
away from the Church which had brought them civiliza- 
tion and refinement and the knowledge of the one true 
God. The old truths were assailed, new theories were 
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invented, and principles opposed to her authority and 
teaching were instilled into the minds of men. Once 
again the Church was called upon to face the error; not 
now the errors of a cultured paganism or of an ignorant 
barbarism, but the errors of her own wayward children, 
whom she had trained and educated only that they should 
turn against her. But God was with her still, in that 
crisis, as ever, in the hour of need, and He raised up 
holy men and women for the defense of His Church 
and for the success of her mission. Amongst these 
was Ignatius, of Loyola, whose name and fame are fit- 
tingly commemorated in to-day’s thanksgiving services. 
Ignatius was one of the instruments chosen by God, 
sent by Him, to refute error, to redeem lands lost to 
the faith, and to bring new realms to the knowledge of 
the one true God. In that almost universal rebellion, it 
was no mere province, no narrow kingdom that rose up 
before the renewed spirit of Ignatius; it was the world; 
it was conquest he sought for still; not even grace could 
subdue the military spirit within him; it was that con- 
quest upon which he had meditated so long and deeply 
in the cave of Manresa,—the bringing of all men under 
the one standard of Christ, the establishment of the 
kingdom of God on earth. 

No form of religious activity which could serve to the 
greater glory of God was alien to the mind and designs 
of Ignatius; his sons were to be all things to all men. 
They were to be the pioneers of forests, the explorers of 
rivers, dwellers in the huts of savages and counsellors at 
the courts of Kings; they were to give missions in the 
West and to reveal the secrets of science to wondering 
Orientals. “Go, teach” meant for Ignatius everything 
that could be taught for the glory of God. Yet his 
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supreme aim, because the supreme need, was the educa- 
tion of youth. The words of Christ had a new force and 
a new significance; universal error was to be met with 
universal knowledge; it was Christ, indeed, who was to 
be taught, the self-same Christ whom Paul had preached 
centuries before, but the spirit of the times required some 
modifications in the manner of that teaching. All that 
literature had accomplished from the beginning, all that 
science had invented, all that nature had to reveal, was 
to be illuminated by the central light, which was the 
light of the world, and glorified in the splendor reflected 
from the glorified Savior of mankind. “Go and teach”— 
In obedience to that command colleges were founded, 
schools were opened, universities were established; and 
for more than two centuries the education of the Catho- 
lic youth of Europe was in the hands of the disciples of 
Loyola; and it is an historical fact that the new ideas 
failed to prosper, withered away and died in those lands 
where their schools prevailed. No class was to be ex- 
cluded from their teachings; they were to teach cate- 
chism to the rude and the ignorant; grammar and the 
arts to youth; and science in all its branches to those 
who sought for fuller knowledge. For nearly four cen- 
turies the very name of Jesuit has been synonymous 
with Catholic education; volumes have been written on 
the pedagogy of the Jesuits, on Loyola and his teach- 
ings; but it can all be summed up in the sentence, ‘“Eter- 
nal life through Christ our Lord”; and in the motto 
which Ignatius held up as the sole ideal—Ad Majorem 
Dei Gloriam—is it not evident to the Christian, at least, 
that this should be the end of all education? God is the 
end of man ; even the pagan philosophers of old were able 
to grasp this truth ; it is the fundamental truth of Chris- 
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tianity ; the last reason for all we believe and all we do. 
Life eternal; should not this be kept constantly before 
the minds of them who are being trained into a perfect 
manhood? Can any system of education be, I do not say 
perfect, but can it be truly called education—a human 
training which ignores the first cause and the last end 
of all? Science is the knowledge of things through 
their causes; can there be any true science where the 
first cause is excluded from the sphere of investigation 
and adoration? Nor is it sufficient that God should hold 
the first place in Education; He should be the very at- 
mosphere of the schoolroom; for He is as air to the 
soul, since in Him we live and move and have our being. 
God snould permeate every branch of education. His 
voice should be heard, not merely in the Psalms of 
David and the Rhapsodies of the Prophets, but in all the 
literatures of the world. His providence should be seen 
in all the changes of men and things about us; His 
power in the forces of nature; His wisdom in the order 
of the universe; His eternity in the ages that are gone; 
and above all, His infinite love in the making of man to 
His own image and likeness, and in the salvation brought 
to the world through Jesus Christ. There can be no 
greater disaster to a State than a Godless education. It 
strikes at the very roots of human life; it may produce 
an abhorrent refinement, such as that of ancient Greece 
and Rome; but it is more likely to bring the nations 
back to a barbarism like to that which overran Europe at 
the close of the fifth century. “This is eternal life, etc.” 

So taught the sons of Loyola; and that 
doctrine was taught by them in their first attempt at col- 
legiate teaching in the United States in the modest 
schoolrooms of Bohemia Manor. It was there that he 
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who was to be the patriarch of the American Church in 
the United States, John Carroll, the fearless and the 
patriot, first imbibed the rudiments of that science for 
which in after years he was to be conspicuous. From 
him, and from his work, came the college which to-day 
wears her golden crown of jubilee in this fair city of 
the Chesapeake. It is no little glory to you that a man 
worthy of the See which John Carroll, the Jesuit, found- 
ed and made illustrious should preside here to-day in 
the royal purple of martyrs and of kings, the worthy 
successor of the great man who was the foundation stone 
of our American hierarchy. Archbishop Carroll, mindful 
of his own training, began his episcopate almost with 
the founding of a college, the oldest Catholic college in 
our territory to-day, Georgetown, from which all the 
other Jesuit schools in these States from Maine to Vir- 
ginia have gone forth, as from a fruitful mother. Loyola 
is a worthy daughter of that time-honored seat of learn- 
ing; and for fifty years she has carried out the designs 
of Ignatius and fulfilled the wishes of John Carroll. 
Can anyone recall the names of the men of renown who 
have guided the destinies of this institution through the 
past fifty years without confessing that it has been faith- 
ful to its great mission? Not to hurt the modesty of 
the living, I may mention the worthy dead, who died in 
the Lord; the genial Early, well chosen to found a 
Jesuit college here; generous, hospitable, large-minded, 
like the city itself; Wm. Francis Clarke, whose soul-stir- 
ring sermons, and spotless integrity are still well re- 
membered by you; the accomplished O’Callaghan and 
the polished Ciampi, scion of the nobility of Rome; still 
green in your memories, still fresh in the bosom of God 
are the gentle McGurk and the zealous Smith, who la- 
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bored amongst you well and long, as the years of Jesuit 
Rectors are numbered. That is a line of which any 
institution might well feel proud; these men were men 
whose sole aim in life was to bring men to the knowl- 
edge of the one true God. There is no blot on that 
clean page, no stain on that glorious escutcheon. And 
there comes to me the memory of others who have 
labored here, who live doubtless in the holy recollection 
of some amongst you still: Charles King, whose sweet- 
ness of voice often sounded within these walls as the 
echo of the songs of Paradise; the angelic Sourin, who 
fled from the highest honors, to devote himself to the 
poor and the despised and those who were condemned 
by man; the Apostolic Miller, well named Peter, in honor 
of Claver, his Patron, whose name is still a household 
word with our colored people, whose monument is the 
Church of St. Francis Xavier, only a few paces away; 
and the mighty O’Connor, one of the glories of the 
American Heirarchy, who laid down the crozier which 
he had wielded so faithfully, and the mitre which he 
had won so honorably, at the feet of Ignatius, under 
whose banner—Ad Majorem Dei Gloriam—it had long 
been his ambition to enroll himself. 

Fifty years are accomplished—and in compliance with 
the ordinance of the Lord, you have celebrated your 
jubilee. The setting sun will close on an event, on a 
page of human history, and with the darkness of night 
that event will be over. But all the suns that will ever 
set will never obscure the idea behind this celebration, 
its significance, Christian education. It may be that for 
ages, the sun will yet roll on; and it will shine down 
upon men teaching until the end of time. The founding 
of a Catholic college! It is not brick and mortar, hand- 
some schoolrooms and stately halls, no, not even learned 
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professors and holy men that we commemorate to-day. 
It goes further back than this—to the time when John 
Carroll recognized that a Catholic School was necessary 
for the welfare of his diocese, which was the United 
States, to the time when Ignatius of Loyola saw that 
Catholic education was necessary for the welfare of 
Christendom! and farther back still to that bright sum- 
mer day when Christ, the Eternal God, surrounded by 
His chosen twelve declared that it was necessary for the 
welfare of the world, and that it would never fail—‘“Go. 
‘teach all nations.” Nay, it seems to me to go farther 
back still, to a time, if it can be called time, when the 
Adorable Trinity—Three in One—spoke the eventful 
words, “Let us make man to our own image and like- 
ness.” That image streaming forth from the light of 
the face of God is impressed upon the inert clay, but it is 
to be worked and bathed, and toned and fixed, with dili- 
gence and accuracy, until the perfect picture is repro- 
duced in will, memory and understanding. This is the 
meaning of Catholic education: It is the echo of God’s 
voice in Paradise—‘‘Let us make man to God’s image 
and likeness.” That has been the labor of this institu- 
tion for the past fifty years; this is the meaning of to- 
day’s celebration. With God’s help it will go on; and 
after another fifty years other men will crowd this sanc- 
tuary, and other voices will chant their glad songs of 
thanksgiving ; another preacher will extol the yet greater 
glories of Loyola College, already clearly foreshadowed 
in its wise administration; but the work will have been 
the same—fifty more years—a century in all, of labor 
and of love—in order that the youth committed to its 
care “may know the one true God, and Him whom He 
sent, Jesus Christ,” our Lord. 
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A GENERAL GLANCE AT THEIR RELATIONS FROM A CRITICAL 


AND EXEGETICAL POINT OF VIEW. 
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In point of pious sentiments reverently expressed, 
humble supplications in the psalms, touching appeals to 
divine mercy and oracles on the secrets of the future, it 
is indisputable that the religious literature of the Baby- 
lonians and Assyrians closely resembles that of the He- 
brews. To marvel at this would be to lose sight of the 
fact that we are dealing with neighboring people of the 
same race and genius, speaking languages that belong 
to the same family and whom various circumstances often 
bring into contact. Besides, it would be to forget that 
inspiration, in the most orthodox acceptation of the word, 
does not rob biblical writers of the mentality peculiar to 
their race nor create a language for their special use. 

But it would be hazardous to suppose that the two re- 
ligions were therefore of the same value and origin, for 
such a conclusion hastily drawn from an exterior re- 
semblance only, with no attempt to penetrate further 
and ascertain the true value of things, would naturally 
bespeak a hopelessly superficial mind. Studied atten- 
tively and without prejudice, Hebrew monotheism and 
prophetism seem inexplicable without supernatural inter- 
vention and they loudly proclaim the transcendency of 
the religion of Israel. And this is just the point of con- 


tention in the great struggle now on between believers 
and unbelievers. 
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Not long ago Messrs. Delitzsch, Schrader, Oppert, 
Jastrow and Lehmann were engaged in a vigorous con- 
troversy over the reading of the name of Benadad, King 
of Damascus, in the Bible and cuneiform documents.! 
Critics of the hour do not waste time on such con- 
tentions. Endless discussion of detail has given way to 
the sifting of the vital question, to the investigation of the 
very substance of the Old Testament, of the human or 
divine value of the inspired books. It is not the question 
itself that is new, but the ground upon which it is now 
being discussed. This is indicated by two words which 
form the headline of a huge bundle of recently published 
brochures and the play upon which has made a fortune 
in Germany; Babylon and the Bible, Babel und Bibel. 

The conference published under this title last year by 
M. Frederich Delitzsch? has been repeated, by urgent 
request of the Emperor, before a select audience in the 
New Palace of Potsdam. It would be unjust to consider 
as a deep and strictly scientific work this summary ex- 
posé, the chief aim of which seemed to be to acquaint the 
public with the interesting results of excavations and 
which might indeed have remained unnoticed but for the 
name of the celebrated Assyriologist attached to it. 
Nevertheless, we must here revert to it because, accord- 
ing to the Times (weekly edition, January 16, 1903, p. 
36), this time M. Delitzsch has formulated for his select 
auditors some very significant assertions. Here are a 
few lines published between quotation marks in that 
newspaper: “The greatest mistake made by the human 


Zeitschrift fiir Assyriologie, April and November, 1885, Sep 
tember, 1884, and May, 1895. : 

*Babel und Bibel. A discourse by’ Friederich Delitzsch with 50 
illustrations. J. C. Hinrichs, Leipzig, 1902. In-8, 52 pages. 
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unas is to allan that the Bible is God’s wenanid nlp 
tion. The very contents of the Bible contradict this view 
of the matter. The Book of Job contains passages bor- 
dering on blasphemy. In places, the Canticle of Solo- 
mon extols voluptuousness. . . . . . For a long 
time scientific theology has recognized and demonstrated 
the fact that, by an endless reconstruction and adaptation 
of entirely heterogeneous literary elements, the Bible has 
become the canon of the Writings which we now pos- 
sess. But, to a certain extent, we have succeeded in 
breaking away from these elements. Sincerely speaking, 
every man finds in himself the revelation of good and 
there is no need of any other revelation.” Then, when 
comparing the Babylonian with the Mosaic legislation, 
he says: “What dreamer would ever declare the divine 
origin of the laws of Babylon? And Mosaic laws are 
just as human in their origin as are those of Babylon.” 

When science is too exclusively cultivated the human 
mind is in danger of being deformed by hypertrophy. A 
certain object of study cultivated to excess soon assumes 
proportions of exaggerated importance; it invades and 
dominates the intellect, strips it of its liberty of judg- 
ment, threatens to blind it and usually distorts its vision. 
M. Delitzsch did not know how to guard against this 
danger. Long association with the literary works of 
Babylonian civilization first filled him with admiration, 
then with enthusiasm and finally intoxicated him. 


‘Without resorting to fine psychological considerations, the 
fact may be even better explained in a simpler way. We know 
that for some years past Germany has been making excavations 


in Babylon. Those friends of science who have generously loos- 


ened their purse-strings so as to help these enterprises, are natu- 
tally much gratified to learn what is being accomplished and, in 
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He discovered therein so many and such beautiful things 
that it seemed impossible for him to find anything more 
wonderful in the Sacred Books of the Hebrews. Ac- 
cording to his idea the Bible, when duly analyzed, can 
offer to posterity only human elements in a human com- 
bination. “Future research,” says he, “will endeavor to 
distinguish in the Mosaic law what is specifically Israel- 
itic, generally Semitic and purely Babylonian in origin.” 
In the meantime, entirely preoccupied with these poorly 
defined resemblances symbolized by him in the similarity 
between the words Babel und Bibel,* this learned 
Assyriologist completely loses sight of the difference be- 
tween the two religions. He is persuaded that monothe- 
ism was to be met with in Chaldea at a very early period, 
but he does not seem convinced of the moral superiority 
of the Hebrews nor are we told whether he places on a 
par the soothsayers of Babylon and the prophets of 
Israel. 


event of success, are ready to continue their valuable pecuniary 
collaboration. M. Delitzsch was therefore chosen to inform the 
public of the archeological harvest reaped. It was necessary to 
make known the importance of the excavations; to appeal to 
the imagination, to adopt a lyric tone and extol, to the highest 
possible degree, the grandeur of Babylon. Polemics were next 
in order and M. Delitzsch defended his first exaggerations by 
new and still stronger ones till, at length, he came to make the 
assertions quoted by the Times. 

In a letter to Admiral Hollman, Feb. 15, 1903, the Emperor of 
Germany reproaches M. Delitzsch with having left the territory 
of Assyriology in his last conference, in order to make a most 
unfortunate excursion into that of Theology. (The Standard, 
Feb. 21, p. 7.) 


“Babel und Bibel, Fabel und Fibel! humorously remarks M. J. 
Oppert by way of showing how many uncertain, elementary and 
already well-known things are hidden beneath this beautiful title. 
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As may be readily understood, this question of doctri- 
nal and literary relationship is vast, complex, and es- 
pecially serious as to matter and it should not be settled 
by two or three ingenious conjectures. To detect in 
Hebrew religion and legislation what is revealed, what 
is spontaneous, what is borrowed or what is imitated is 
not easy, nor indeed always possible. In any event, faith 
in revelation hinders no such research. Certain Fathers 
of the Church and after them more than one ancient 
Catholic commentator, have fearlessly encountered the 
hypothesis that Moses borrowed more or less from pagan 
customs. Without abjuring or weakening his be- 
lief and without any trepidation whatever, the learned 
Catholic may select for himself in this broad territory, a 
special field of useful labor and apply himself, for ex- 
ample, to distinguishing by means of fair and wholesome 
criticism the different elements of Mosaic law.® Here 
and there one may come across Babylonian sources.? 
Surely in what is “specifically Israelitic” there must 
remain a goodly portion of irreducible facts and truths 
of a superior order and supernatural origin. 

In regard to the monotheism peculiar to the Israelites 





°On this subject consult the learned article by P. Ferd. Prat, la 
Loi de Moise, 1808, 3, p. 97. 
‘Among Catholic exegetists, P. de Hummelauer has devoted 


himself to this work with wonderful science. See his Introduc- 
tion to Deuteronomy. 


"The code of Hammourabi (about 2200 B. C.) discovered at 
Susa and of which P. Scheil promptly gave an edition of inesti- 
mable value, has already called forth works of comparison such 
as the study by P. Lagrange, published in the Revue biblique, 
January, 1903, and that by M. C. H. W. Johns in the Journal of 
Theological Studies, January, 1903. 
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I have said a few words in a former article,* and 
now I intend to explore another section of the subject 
by comparing the religious sentiments expressed in He- 
brew and Babylonian hymns, prayers and oracles. 

The Hebrew belief in one God was not merely an in- 
effective, speculative theory without any influence on 
worship. Even before investigating facts we find its 
imprint on the expression of religious thought. The 
monotheist and polytheist would not have the same sen- 
timents in regard to the divinity and consequently would 
not formulate the same prayer. The elevation of the 
heart to God varies infinitely with the condition of the 
soul that prays and the nature of God invoked. If the 
prayer of a soul intimate with God, of a St. Francis of 
Assisi, rises a thousand times above that of an ordinary 
Christian, how infinitely superior must it not be to that 
of a pagan importuning one of his idols? On the one 
hand is the love of God carried to the point of perfect 
disinterestedness ; on the other is human interest making 
a bargain: do ut des. Pagan antiquity knew scarcely 
any but the latter form of prayer. 

It would indeed be a difficult matter to find in Babylon- 
ian literature a religious chant in which are naught save 
elements of praise, love, admiration, thanksgiving and 
confidence. The hymns usually begin with magnificent 
tributes of praise to the divinity, extolling his attributes 
in pompous style, sometimes indeed in poetry of a high 
order, but they invariably close with a request. It would 
seem as if the chief, in fact the sole care of the supplicant 
were to ensure the good-will and protection of the gods, 


*See, Etudes, December 20, 1902, pp. 753-754. The same sub- 
ject is also treated on pages 100-103 of P. Ferd. Prat’s article 
heretofore quoted. 
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so as to succeed in appeasing them and securing their 
favorable consideration of requests. This characteristic 
did not escape the notice of M. Jastrow in his general 
and complete as possible study of the Chaldean religion. 
He says: “Mere praise of the gods without any ulterior 
motive finds no place in the Babylonian or Assyrian 
ritual.”* Nevertheless, if one were to restrict him- 
self to the translations given in this work, he could be 
mistaken as to the import of some of the hymns. For 
instance, the beautiful hymn to the god Sin (p. 303), 
seems to contain from beginning to end nothing but 
praises of the divinity, but M. Jastrow warns us that in 
the quotation the entire text is not translated, for the very 
good reason that, as the tablet was mutilated, but little 
remains of the last lines. In the fragments of the cune- 
iform copy (IV. Rawlinson, pl. 9) may still be deci- 
phered the words: be-lum nu-uh lig-bi-ka, 

“Lord, calm thyself!” There was therefore question of 
appeasing the god’s anger. In the hymn to Marduk, 
of which M. Jastrow quotes only the best preserved part, 
the last lines also present the characteristics of an in- 
cantation.*° Among the most beautiful pieces of 
ihat sort with which I am familiar, another hymn to Mar- 
duk transcribed and translated by M. Briinnow (Zezt- 
schrift fiir Assyriologie, 1890, p. 60 sqq.) begins thus: 


*The Religion of Babylonia and Assyria, p. 328. 

“Here are a few words of it: u-tuk-ku lim-nu, a-lu-u lim-nu, 
e-kim-mu lim-nu, gal-lu-u lim-nu, i-lu lim-nu, ra-bi-su lim-nu, la- 
bar-tu, la-ba-su, ah-ha-zu, etc. This is a list of the evil spirits 
whose influence must be neutralized. (IV. Rawlinson, pl. 29, No. 
I rev., lines 25 sqg. Compare the parallel passage of tablet K. 


Pa in. Zimmern's Beitr. Zur Kennt. der Bab. Relig., Ritualtaf., 
0. 45 
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“TI praise thy name, O Marduk, powerful among the 
gods, prince of heaven and earth!” 

Over fifty lines are devoted to enumerating Marduk’s 
titles and to honoring his attributes in sublime style; it 
is only at the end that this supplication is addressed to 
him: 

“I beg, O most powerful and glorious Lord, that thy 
heart may be calmed and thy soul appeased! 

“May the guilty obtain pardon and live, through thy 
mercy, O mighty Marduk, prince of gods, etc.” 

In order to give an idea of these lyric compositions, | 
could not do better than quote one from P. Scheil’s 
beautiful translation.11 “The doubtful parts are print- 
ed in italics and the restored or complementary portions 
are put in parenthesis.” 


HYMN TO ASSUR. 


“Immense Lord, the prince of gods, the omniscient, 
imposing, transcendent master of gods, who determines 
destinies; Assur, immense Lord, the omniscient, impos- 
ing, transcendent master of gods, who determines des- 
tinies; . . . . . Assur, most powerful, the prince 
of gods and lord of countries (I would praise) his great- 
ness, I would cause his glory to shine ‘forth, his name to 
be extolled and his title to be magnified. I would cause 
the glory of the inhabitant of Eharsaggal Kurkurra to 
shine forth, I would sing (of his greatness) and proclaim 
his valor. Assur, the inhabitant of Esarra, he who de- 
termines destinies, him would I openly reveal to the ad- 
miration of all peoples; in all days to come shall I sing 
of his intelligence, for all eternity celebrate his pontifi- 


“Revue de Vhistorie des religions, 1897. 
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cate! Learned, mighty in understanding, arbiter of the 
gods, the glorified one, the creator (of the world above), 
author of habitations, son (of Anu), father of Istar, 
great heart, quick intellect, . . . . . The resplen- 
dent one, his word is obeyed; . . . . . Assur, his 
mandate reaches afar; his mind is like unto the moun- 
tains whose foundations cannot be ‘seen, like unto the 
stars of heaven whose number is beyond the reckoning. 
I would honor his name, his word is faithful (his wis- 
dom) is like the mountains whose foundations cannot be 
seen, like the constellations of heaven, always lofty! 
Thy (science) Assur, no god has learned; the ert 
of thy (counsels) is incomprehensible 

Here follow some mutilated lines, then comes a gap 
of sixteen lines and lastly: 

“Anu, Bel, Ea, Belit and the gods . .. . who 
celebrate Assur’s supremacy in Upsuginna have said : 
May Assur bestow upon his vicar, Assourbanipal, sons 
and grandsons, length of days and a far-reaching reign 
and make him love E-sarra, so that his lips may ceaseless- 
ly proclaim: (O Thou) to whom, as to me, Assur will 
confide the government of men and countries, (know) 
that the name of Assur is great, that his divinity is im- 
mense! To glorify Assur the valiant, the lord of lords, 
is good!” 


* * ok * * * * 


Elevated though these sentiments be, has not the Is- 
raelite’s prayer reached greater heights? Does he not 
sing to Jehovah, (Jahwe) his one, immaterial god, sov- 
ereignly pure and good, and omnipotent in his marvellous 
works, hymns of enthusiasm in which he completely loses 
sight of his own interests? Take psalm VIII., for ex- 
ample—though, indeed, I dare not assert that it is a com- 
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plete psalm and not perhaps a strophe detached from 
some more lengthy piece—is it other than a cry of admi- 
ration and gratitude? And is not psalm 29 (Vulgate 
XXVIII.) confined to glorifying the power of Jehovah? 
Moreover, a goodly number of others have for their sole 
object the extolling of divine benefits, as in psalms CV. 
(Vulg., CIV.), CVII. (Vulg., CVI.), CXI. (Vulg., CX.), 
and the greater part of those beginning with the words: 
“Praise the Lord!” (Alleluia), especially the last in 
the collection. Psalm CIV., (Vulg., CIII.), a rather ex- 
tended poem composed of a series of symmetrical 
strophes’® praises the wonderful works and merciful 
providence of Jehovah who is absolute master of the uni- 
verse; and the poet does not for an instant swerve from 
his theme. And here perhaps I may be permitted to 
quote at least the second half of that magnificent canticle: 

“He hath made the moon for seasons; the sun knoweth 
his going down. 

“Thou hast appointed darkness and it is night; in it 
shall all the beasts of the woods go about. 

“The young lions roaring after their prey, and seeking 
their meat from God. 

“The sun ariseth, and they are gathered together ; and 
they shall lie down in their dens. 

“Man shall go forth to his work, and to his labor until 
the evening. 

“How great are thy works, O Lord! thou hast made 
all things in wisdom; the earth is filled with thy riches. 

“So ts this great sea, which stretcheth wide its arms; 
there are creeping things without number. 


*Divided into strophes by P. Hontheim, according to the theory 
of P. Zenner in Zeitschrift fiir kath. Theologie, 1897, p. 560 sqq. 
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“Creatures little and great. There the ships shall go. 
This sea-dragon which thou hast formed to play therein. 
All expect of thee that thou give them food in season. 

“What thou givest to them they shall gather up; when 
thou openest thy hand, they shall all be filled with good. 

“But if thou turnest away thy face, they shall be 
troubled; thou shalt take away their breath, and they 
shall fail, and shall return to their dust. 

“Thou shalt send forth thy spirit, and they shall be 
created ; and thou shalt renew the face of the earth. 

“May the glory of the Lord endure for ever; the Lord 
shall rejoice in his works. 

“He looketh upon the earth, and maketh it tremble; 
he toucheth the mountains and they smoke. 

“T will sing to the Lord as long as I live; I will sing 
praise to my God while I have my being. 

“Let my speech be acceptable to him; but I will take 
delight in the Lord. 

“Let sinners be consumed out of the earth, and the 
unjust, so that they be no more; O my soul bless thou 
the Lord. 

Alleluia!” 

In this we can recognize a soul that praises God “be- 
cause psalm is good: to our God be joyful and comely 
praise.” (Ps. cxlvii.) 

Let us extend our analysis somewhat further. If the 
Babylonians conceived scarcely a prayer which did not 
develop into a request, of what nature were their en- 
treaties? It is well known that the power of the gods of 
Greece and Rome was, in the eyes of their clients, limited 
to the distribution of the material goods of this world; 
they were expected to bestow health and riches; but, in 
general, to give no help toward the acquisition of moral 
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virtues.1*> Were the prayers offered on the banks of 
the Euphrates any more elevated in motive? What was 
the character of the appeals made to Marduk, Istar, 
Nabou, Ninib and innumerable other divinities? A 
hymn to Istar translated by P. Scheil (1 c.) ends thus: 

“Bless the faithful king who touches thy sceptre, thy 
follower the pastor of Assyria! Destine him to a long 
life, secure his throne, prolong his days! Let his reve- 
nue be ample, strengthen his body and guard Harsagki, 
his steed! May the mischievous locust that destroys the 
wheat, the devastating cricket that kills the trees and 
interrupts the offering of the god Bel thy servant, and 
the goddess Belit, thy favorite, be, by thy command, re- 
duced to dust! May thy ministers, the spirits, drive them 
back into the mountains and rivers!” 

The conquest of their enemies, long reigns, increase 
of power and the prosperity of their country, such are 
the favors usually solicited by the kings of Babylon and 
Ninevah. 

One of the most pious of these, Nebuchadnezzar, 
whom Jeremias calls the “servant” of Jehovah, that is to 
say, the executor of Jehovah’s decree against Jerusalem, 
(Jer. xxv, 9) toward the beginning of one of his most 
important inscriptions addresses to the god Marduk a 
prayer the sublimity of which, though remarkable in the 
original text, is, because of several inaccuracies, enhanced 
in M. Hugo Winckler’s translation. Here is M. Winck- 
ler’s translation faithfully followed by M. MacCurdy in 
History, Prophecy and the Monuments, Vol. III., p. 151: 

“Everlasting ruler, lord of all that is, the king to whom 
thou hast given a name well-pleasing to thyself, make 


“M. T. Cicero, De Natura Deorum, lib iii. 36, ZEschylus, Choe- 
phori v. 139-141. 
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thou him (literally his name) to prosper and lead him 
upon a plain path. I am the prince obedient to thee, the 
creature of thy hand; thou hast created me and hast al- 
lotted to me the dominion of the whole race of men. Ac- 
cording to thy grace, O Lord, which thou hast made to 
pass over them all, let me love thy glorious dominion ; 
let the fear of thy god-head dwell in my heart; grant 
what seemeth good to thee, O thou who hast created my 
life.”"2* 

Translation according to different quotations of this 
passage in M. Fried. Delitzsch’s Dictionary. (65b, 441b, 
5352, OgIb) : 

“Without thee, Lord, what would have been the fate 
of the king whom thou lovest, whom thou namest by the 
name which pleases thee, whose name thou dost bless 
and whom thou doest lead in the straight way? I am 
the prince who obeys thee, the creature of thy hands; 
thou hast created me and confided to me the sovereignty 
of a multitude of men. According to thy pleasure, O 
Lord, mayest thou favor them all, be merciful in thy 
great might and instil (or keep) in my-heart the fear 
of thy divinity; grant (me) to do during life what may 
appear good in thy sight.” 

No one will dispute the loftiness of these sentiments 
nor be scandalized by them unless indeed he be the vic- 
tim of a confusion very properly pointed out in some of 
the Abbé de Broglie’s beautiful pages from which we 
must quote at least a few lines. In the eyes of some ill- 
advised apologists the transcendency of the true religion 
transforms itself into absolute and complete opposition 
between divine religion and erroneous creeds (or wor- 





te i 


Ketlenschriftliche Bibliothek, III, 2, p. 13. 
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All outside of the kingdom of truth must 
be wicked and corrupt. Virtues are only seeming, they 
are the effect of hypocrisy. It were treason to esteem or 
respect in any degree whatsoever, a doctrine or an insti- 
tution whose clients do not belong to the true Church. 
Catholic Christianity is the fullness of light, the reign of 
absolute good and of cloudless truth; paganism, heresy 
and schism are impenetrable darkness, the reign of abso- 
lute wickedness, of perpetual error and lies. 

In assuming this position one is sure beforehand to be 
stranded in his demonstration or else to be unable to 
construct it save by abandoning scientific truth and his- 
torical impartiality. Such an apology often has de- 
plorable results. How frequently does it not happen 
that those who have been thus instructed to admire every- 
thing in the true religion and despise everything out- 
side of it, upon finding themselves face to face with real 
facts, whether historical or actual, suddenly feel that 
they have been led into error and therefore conclude 
that all that has been taught them, all, faith included, is 
the result of a snare laid for them and of preconceived 
opinions !””1® 

An apologia to be solid must needs be perfectly im- 
partial. Would it be loyal to pretend to establish the 
superiority of the religion of Israel by ignoring what is 
most beautiful in a rival religion? Let us therefore 
admit without any hesitation that, in paganism, “in the 
midst of many disorders and of a worship the cere- 
monies of which are often odious and revolting, there 
are nevertheless elevated ideas of the divinity and scat- 
tered traces of moral beauty.’** Hence let us fearlessly 


Religion et critique, by the Abbé de Broglie, 1897, p. 131-135. 
*Religion et critique, by the Abbé de Broglie, 1807, p. 134. 
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and prenine admire the prayer of Nebuchadnezzar. 
When giving his chosen people the privilege of revelation 
God did not abandon others without light or help; He 
could not remove them from His providence in the na- 
tural order and He did not wish absolutely to refuse 
these pagans all supernatural grace.** However, we must 
bear in mind that the prayer inspired by high moral 
thoughts is the exception, even among the most pious 
of Babylonian kings. Most frequently Nebuchadnezzar, 
this fervent adorer of Marduk, aspires after material 
happiness: “Grant me the boon of an endless life, a 
numerous offspring, a firmly established throne, a long 
reign, the destruction of my enemies and the conquest 
of their country!’""** As regards private individuals, their 
horizon is even more limited. Long life and health are the 
wishes which were habitually exchanged in correspon- 
dence, as may be judged from the monotonous formulas 
at the head of the numerous letters already published. 
“May Samas and Marduk protect thee for many a long 
day! Mayest thou remain in life and in good health! 
May thy protecting god keep thee in prosperity! 

May thy good health endure before Samas 
wi Marduk!"* “A good state of heart and body,” that 
is to say, good humor and good health, joy and well- 
being, such was the ambition of the Semites from beyond 


“The Proposition: “Pagans, Jews, heretics and others receive 
no influence whatever from Jesus Christ; so that their wills are 
altogether destitute and unaided by sanctifying grace,” was con- 
demned by Alexander VIII. 

‘Ketlinschriftliche Bibliothek, 111, 2, p. 54; cf. p. 38, 52, 60, 62, 
etc. 


“Cuneiform texts from Babylonian tablets, etc., in the British 
Museum, part, II, pl, 11 and 29. 
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the Euphrates; in their opinion it was the best that the 
masters of heaven and earth could bestow upon man. 
But it was certainly a great deal to recognize a superior 
being on whom man is dependent for the enjoyment of 
material goods and with whom he can put himself in 
communication through prayer. This belief was strong 
among the Babylonians and Assyrians; it animated all 
their actions, permeated their entire lives; and the re- 
ligious sentiments arising from it are real and sincere 
and lead to assiduous prayer and a certain familiarity 
with the gods. A son writes thus to his father: “Every 
day I pray to Nabou and Nana for the life of my father 
and for my father’s intention, and I pay homage to 
Ezida, (temple of Nabou at Borsippa).” (Harper, No. 
219.) An officer writes to the king’s mother: “May Bel 
and Nabou bless the mother of the king, my sovereign! 
Every day I pray Nabou and Nana to grant a long life 
to my sovereign, the king of all countries; and to the 
mother of the king. May the mother of my king be pro- 
tected!” (Harper, No. 324; cf. No. 54.) Good wishes 
addressed to a king sometimes assume rather long pro- 
portions. “Hail to the king, my master! May Assur, 
Belit, Sin, Samas, Adad, Marduk, Zarpanitoum, Nabou, 
Tasmetoum, Istar of Nineveh and Istar of Arbela, Ninib, 
Nergal, Laz and the great gods of heaven and earth, and 
the great gods guardians of the country of Assur and the 
country of Accad, bless the king, my master, abundant- 
ly. May they give unto the king, my master, health of 
soul and body, length of days, a numerous offspring and 
a long reign! May they give unto the king, my master, 
a son, a scion, a descendant and posterity!” (Harper, 
No. 358.) : 
If wealth, health and the birth of a son are marks of 
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heavenly favor, sickness, misfortune and all physical ills 
are, as we have said, effects of the wrath of a god. In- 
cantations and penitential psalms, a humble avowal of 
faults committed, accounts of the misery to which they 
have reduced the culpable, constituted the form of prayer 
heretofore alluded to, so now, if possible, let us analyze 
its moral value. The better to succeed it would be well 
first to study the Israelite’s prayer, the character and 
object of his request. Undoubtedly, heretofore as now, 
the Israelite was not entirely disinterested in this world’s 
goods; he ardently desired them and readily prayed to 
obtain them. However, thanks to the high idea of God 
which characterized his religion, he readily also turned 
his prayer toward a nobler ideal; he begged as a supreme 
blessing to become agreeable in the sight of Jehovah by 
the observance of his commandments. Open the Book 


of Psalms and what magnificent praise of the Law do 
we not find! 


“The law of the Lord is unspotted, converting souls; 
the testimony of the Lord is faithful, giving wisdom to 
little ones. 

“The justices of the law are right, rejoicing hearts; 
the commandment of the Lord is lightsome, enlighten- 
ing the eyes. 

“The fear of the Lord is holy, enduring for ever and 
ever; the judgments of the Lord are true, justified in 
themselves. 

“More to be desired than gold and precious stones; 
sweeter than honey and the honeycomb.” (Ps, xix., 
Vulg., xviii.) 

And who is not familiar with the 119th psalm (Vulg., 
118), that long panegyric of divine precepts? 

“O how I have loved thy law, O Lord, it is my medi- 
tation all the day. , 
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“T have sworn and am determined to keep the judg- 
ments of thy justice.” 

And it cannot be maintained that these sentiments are 
solely the fruit of a late evolution in which religious 
thought has been refined. They come down in a direct 
line from the teaching of the most ancient prophets and 
from the primitive foundation of Mosaic legislation. 
Isaias loves to represent Jehovah as the Holy One of 
Israel, (1, 4; v. 16; viii., 13; xxix, 23.) In the cele- 
brated vision which called him to the prophetic ministry 
he had heard these sublime words: “Holy, holy, holy, 
the Lord God of Hosts, all earth is full of his glory.” 
(vi., 3.) The same expression is also found in the 
prophet Osee: “Because I am God, and not man; the 
holy one in the midst of thee.” (xi. 9.) 

Repeatedly does the Law inculcate the necessity of the 
chosen people being holy because their God is holy. 
“And you shall be to me a priestly kingdom, and a holy 
nation.” (Exod. xix., 6.) “Be holy, because I am 
holy.” (Levit. xi., 44; cf. xix., 2; xx., 26; xxi., 8; etc.) 
If the Law is a manifestation of Jehovah’s holiness, sin. 
a violation of the Law, offends this sovereign holiness. 
Imbued with this teaching, the Israelite views sin in a 
light totally different from that of his polytheistic neigh 
bors. The latter evidently less impressed with the holi- 
ness of Baal, Moloch or Bel did not consider the gravity 
of the offense from so high a moral standpoint. M. 
Tiele was right when he said that the Babylonians and 
Assyrians “had not yet arrived at a nice distinction be- 
tween sin and the consequence of sin.’”*° As has been 
seen in the texts already quoted, they felt keenly that 


*Geschichte der Religion im Altertum, vol. I, p. 215. 
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such punishment was incurred by the commission of 
fault and, filled with regret at having done wrong, they 
humiliated themselves in order to appease an angered 
god. But, are sentiments such as these the essentials of 
true contrition? Is having displeased a divinity a suff- 
cient motive for repentance? Is it not rather attrition of 
the lowest degree or simply servile fear? I do not see 
coupled with the sighs and supplications of the guilty a 
promise to thenceforth observe the moral precepts and an 
appeal for help to carry this resolution into effect. It 
seems to me that nothing in even the most beautiful pas- 
sages of the hymns which we read on cuneiform tablets 
can approach the accents of the penitent Israelite: 

“To thee only have I sinned and done evil before 
thee. 

“For behold chon hast loved truth; the uncertain and 
hidden things of thy wisdom thou hast made manifest tu 
me. 

“Thou shalt sprinkle me with hyssop and I[ shall be 
cleansed ; thou shalt wash me and I shall be made whiter 
than snow. 

“Turn away thy faci from my sins, and blot out all my 
iniquties, 

“Create a clean heart in me, O God; and renew a right 
spirit within my bowels. 

“Cast me not away from ie face, and take not thy 
holy spirit from me. 

“T will teach the unjust thy ways, and the wicked shall 
be converted to thee.” (Ps. li., Vulg., 1.) 


It is now time to turn our attention to oracles. And 
here again I fear that if there be question of words only, 
one may ask what great difference there is between pagan 
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oracles and Hebrew prophecies. Exteriorily—if we make 
abstraction of the idea of the Messiah which is the very 
soul of prophecy in Israel—perhaps the Hebrews have 
nothing specifically distinctive either in form or expres- 
sion. But surely it would not be with our eyes that we 
would detect the difference between the lustral water of 
the pagans, the water used by the Mussulmans for their 
ablutions and the baptismal water of the Christians. M. 
J. Darmesteter quietly asserts that: “‘Prophetism was 
not a phenomenon peculiar to Israel; all ancient peoples 
had their prophets who spoke in the name of God or of 
some supernatural powers.”** But he neglects to touch 
upon the vital question: was the right of transmitting the 
word of God justified everywhere or nowhere, or among 
one people to the exclusion of the others? M. Kuenen 
undertook a severely critical investigation of the super- 
natural character of Hebrew prophecies admitted by 
Jewish and Christian tradition, but did he base his 
researches on a suitable foundation? He acknowledges 
that the Hebrew prophets, honest and sincere and men 
of exalted virtue, were convinced that Jehovah had 
spoken to them. “This intimate conviction of the pro- 
phets is,” he says, “a fact of the greatest importance. 
We behold in them men who cannot find expressions 
strong enough to convey an adequate idea of the power 
and majesty of Jehovah; who have a deep and lively 
realization of their nothingness in his presence, yet who, 
despite the distance which separates them from him, 
solemnly declare that they are admitted to his councils and 
that they transmit his word.” Now, it would seem as 
if, first of all, the basis of this testimony should be 
analyzed. “Would it not be possible,” continues this 


Les Prophetes d’Israel, p. 12. 
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same author, “to let the prophets themselves answer, to 
iet them declare what is the capital point of their preach- 
ing that we might thereby determine upon what we must 
depend in order to judge the word of Jehovah? At 
least we could try this method and study their writings 
from that particular point of view. But we have grave 
reasons (!) for not adopting this course and for deter- 
mining for ourselves the principal point on which we 
should conduct our researches.’’?? 

The sincerity of the prophets guaranteed by their sanc- 
tity, their solemn declarations as to the supernatural 
character of their mission, their struggle against false 
prophets to whom they vehemently deny the prerogative 
of messengers of Jehovah, and lastly the prediction of 
events altogether beyond the range of human foresight, 
all this is abundantly demonstrative; but of course some 


have been so unscientific as to raise objections.** It is not 
in the literary form nor even in the object of the oracle, 
but in the high spheres of prophetic doctrines and in 
the true and formal revelation of an event to come, that 


“The prophets and prophecy in Israel. An historical and criti- 
cal enquiry, 1877, p. 76, 94. 


“Rhiem, the learned Protestant theologian, says in the first lines 
of his remarkable work, Messianic Prophecy: “We also are per- 
suaded that an historical understanding of Old Testament proph- 
ecy is impossible apart from a recognition of the reality of the 
Divine revelations imparted to the prophets. . . . . . Any 
one who, in maintaining such a view, deliberately ignores the 
idea of an extraordinary operation of the spirit of God upon the 
mind of the prophets, must be content to forego an understanding 
of the inmost essence of the entire historical phenomenon of Old 
Testament prophecy.” (Messianic Prophecy, new and rev. edit. 
1900, p. 14, 15.) 
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we must seek the essential difference between the prophet 
of Jehovah and the soothsayer of Istar’s temple. As 
P. Lagrange says in regard to an analogous subject in 
his beautiful work on /es Religions sémitiques (p. 145): 
“In the first place we must ask that too much importance 
be not attached to words, nor indeed to the exterior as- 
pect of things. It is above all when there is question of 
religion that it is important to determine the interior 
principle which regulates customs and fixes their value.” 
If we wish to consider these remarks we shall see that 
the Bible, without losing any of its value, can withstand, 
nay even challenge comparison with parallel writings oi 
religious polytheists. And in these it will be consoling to 
discover belief in a Providence that governs the world, 
knows future events and the decisions of human will, 
hears prayers and, under certain circumstances, is ready 
to reveal its designs. Among different methods of divi- 
nation, here is a formula used in Nineveh to consult the 
gods as to the future: 

“O Samas, great Lord, in thy mercy deign to answer 
my request. From this day, the third day of this month, 
the month of Arou, till the eleventh day of the month of 
Abou this year, in these hundred days and hundred 
nights, the time fixed (as a limit) for the oracle by the 
priest-soothsayer ; in this set space of time will Kastariti 
and his troops or the troops of the Gimirrites, or the 
troops of the Medes, or the troops of the Manneans, or 
any other enemy, succeed in their plans? Whether by 
assault, by force, by weapons and battle, by a breach- 
battery, by explosives or by the use of machines em- 
ployed in besieging. . . . . . by famine, by in- 
voking the names of god and goddess, by parley and 
amicable transactions, by any other means and strategems 
resorted to in the taking of cities, will they capture the 
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city of Kisassou, will they penetrate the walls of this 
city of Kisassou, will they take possession of Kisassou, 
will it fall into their hands? Thy great divinity knows 
all. Is the capture of this city of Kisassou, between this 
day and the (last) day of the time fixed, by any enemy 
whatever, ordained, resolved upon by the order and de- 
crees of thy great divinity, O Samas, great Lord? Shall 
we see it? Shall we hear of it?” etc.* 

Let us now take an analogous passage in the Bible. 

“Now when David understood that Saul secretly pre- 
pared evil against him, he said to Abiathar, the priest: 
‘Bring hither the ephod.’ 

“And David said: O Lord God of Israel, thy ser- 
vant hath heard a report that Saul designeth to come to 
Ceila, to destroy the city for my sake. . . . . . will 
Saul come down, as thy servant hath heard? O Lord, 


God of Israel, tell thy servant. And the Lord said: He 
will come down. 


“And David said: Will the men of Ceila deliver me 
and my men into the hands of Saul? And the Lord 
said: They will deliver thee up.” (I Sam. xxiii., 9-12.) 

Note the difference between these two consultations. 
The biblical extract is as simple as that of the priests of 
Asarhaddon is complicated. In the latter all possible 
cases are enumerated, synonyms are multiplied and the 
utmost precision is observed lest the god misunderstand, 
or rather, elude the question and give an evasive answer. 

It would probably be interesting to know the tone of 


the answers given by these oracles. 
x xf x k * * * * * 


“J. A. Knudtzon in Assyrische Gebete an den Sonnengott fiir 
Staat und konigliches Haus; aus der Zeit Asarhaddons und Asur- 
banipals, 1893, no. 1. 
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ORACLE TO ASARHADDON (681-668 B. J. C.). 
(Text Edited by M. J. Craic; Translation by P. Scheil.)** 

“T will deliver the Gimirrites into his hands; I will put 
the country of Ellipi in irons! 

“Assur will give him the four corners of the globe; 
he will rise out of his house, he will enlarge his house! 

“There is no king like unto him, he will shine as the 
rising sun!” ~ 

(This was the favorable oracle that had been placed 
before Bel-Sasurri, before the gods.) 

“The Harhareans rush upon thee, attack thee,”* assail 
thee! Thou openest thy mouth to call: Mercy, Assur !— 
and I have heard thy cry and from the gate of heaven I 
cover them with shame! I decimate them upon the 
funeral-pile.*” Thou occupiest their fortress, I make them 
rise before thee and flee to the mountain; I rain stones 


of misfortune upon them! I crush thine enemies and fill 
the river with their blood! Let them be cast down to 
the earth. Like Assur, master of gods, I will route 
(them).”** This is the favorable oracle found before 


*Choix de textes religieux assyriens, dans la Revue de histoire 
des religions, 1897. 

*M. S. A. Strong transcribes this line us-sa-ad-bi-bu-ka us-si- 
su-nik-ka, and translates it: “made thee to speak, made thee to go 
forth.” (Beitrage zur Assyriologie, vol. II, p. 628.) I have ex- 
amined M. Craig’s transcription on the same tablet in the Brit- 
ish Museum; they are indeed the words translated by P. Scheil: 
us-sa-at-kap-pu-ka us-si-nin-nik-ka. 

*Instead of: ina ma-ag-ru-ur i-sa-tu lu-sa-kir-su-nu (of aqua- 
ru) M. Strong read it: lJa-ag-ru-ur i-sa-tu lu-sa-kir-sunu (of 
akalu) : and he translated it: “I will run, I will cause the fire to 
devour them.” The verb gararu gives no probable sense in the 
context. 


*Line skipped in the translation which is quoted. 
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the statue. This tablet containing the wishes of Assur is 
carriedon . . . . . before the king; it is sprinkled 
with precious oil, victims are sacrificed upon it, it is rich- 
ly perfumed and read before the king.” 

Evidently the oracles were often vague, and inspired 
but little confidence, as may be judged by the following 
message addressed by the goddess Istar to king Asar- 
haddon: 

“Thou hadst but little confidence in the first word I 
said to thee ; well, have confidence in the last.’*® 

In this connection M. Jastrow remarks: “Clearly the 
Assyrian kings believed that the oracles existed to an- 
nounce only what they wanted to hear. They probably 
did not hesitate to follow their own judgment whenever 
ihey considered it superior to the advice given them by 
the gods.”%° 

* * * #: * k 

If, in trying circumstances, the true God of Israel 
vished to make oracles known through the high-priest 
by means of the ephod and later through the ministry 
of the prophets, so that his people might find naught to 
envy in pagan worship and might not be tempted to 
resort to magic, it is not surprising that these consulta- 
tions upon the destiny of king and kingdom should, in 
form and subject, resemble those of the palace of Assour- 
banipal. The sun-god is consulted concerning the illness 
of the king of Nineveh (Knudtzon, No. 147). Ezechias, 
the sick king of Juda, is warned by Jehovah, through 
Isaias, of his approaching death; then, of the cure that 
the pious king obtained through prayer (11 [iv.] Kings, 
xx, 1-6.) But this is only a secondary episode in the 

*IV. Rawlinson., pl. 61, col. 6, 1. 47-52. 

"The Relig. of Bab. and Ass., p. 346. 
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ministry of Isaias. The Israelite prophets received their 
mission and the privilege of divine inspiration for a far 
more weighty reason, viz.: the direction of the chosen 
people according to their providential destiny. Their 
principal care was to guard intact the doctrine of mono- 
theism and religious morality. When close association 
with neighboring nations exposed the Hebrew people to 
the inroads of error, was it not truly a moral miracle that 
men, most of whom had not the sacerdotal character, 
should have arisen in Israel during different epochs and, 
strengthened by a divine authority to relentlessly com- 
bat impure and idolatrous rites, have succeeded despite 
human passions and the impiety of many kings, in pre- 
serving the worship of Jehovah against all foreign in- 
fluence and contagious example and the depravity com- 
mon to all surrounding polytheistic religions. Was it 
not also as great and manifest a miracle that, for cen- 
turies, a series of eminent men should have coincided in 
predicting the advent of an ideal King, who would bring 
all nations under his law, and that, despite the vicissi- 
tudes and catastrophes of the little kingdom called to 
such glory, they should have kept this faith unshaken 
and shared it with their fellow-countrymen? Surely 
nothing resembling the Messianic hope ever was or ever 
will be discovered in Assyrio-Babylonian literature. 

We are therefore painfully surprised to see a learned 
Assyriologist like M. H. Zimmern, endeavoring to de- 
cipher in substance in the cuneiform texts the principal 
dogmas of Christianity. Under the title of les Inscrip- 
tions cunéiformes et l Ancien Testament, more than one 
reader will think such comparisons as these rather pue- 
rile: “Marduk-Jahwe-Christus-Jesus,” and several other 
titles which I here translate: “The Birth of Christ— 
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Christ, the Redeemer of the world—The ‘King Re- 
deemer,’ in Babylonian texts——The Plentitude of Time. 
Christ sent by His Father—The Passion of Christ. The 
Servant of Jehovah—Death of Christ. Descent into 
Hell. Resurrection. Ascension . . . . .” To find 
these and many other things of the same kind in Baby- 
lonian texts is, to say the least, extraordinary! To be 
sure, in a note (p. 377), and in his preface, the author 
“expressly” warns his readers that he only intends giving 
these parallel Babylonian and biblical passages as such, 
because of their resemblance, without, however, settling 
the question of origin and kinship. But these protesta- 
tions are not in harmony with the sense of his text. 
What, in small type, is acknowledged as doubtful, is 
made to appear as plausible and even certain in large, 
bold print. It were well, I think, to give an instance of 
this proceeding which recalls to my mind a general re- 
mark of Renan’s in the preface to his Histoire du peuple 
d'Israél : ‘*If the word perhaps does not occur frequently 
enough in my book, let the margins be supposed to 
abound in it.” 

“The Passion of Christ. Naturally we do not have 
to examine this idea, abstraction being made of the his- 
torical events of the life of Jesus, inasmuch as there is 
already question of a suffering Messiah in the Messianic 
doctrine of the Old Testament and of Judaism. As re- 
gards this last point, it is extremely evident that, since 
the suffering of the Messiah belongs to Messianic dogma, 
the first source of this idea should be looked for in the 
mythological domain and in the temporary eclipse of a 
siderial light-god.” . . . . . Among the Babylon- 


ians we may also look for the prototype of the suffering 
“Servant of Jehovah.” 





“We are likewise 
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in possession of a text from Assourbanipal’s library,” 
(IV. R. 600) continues M. Zimmern, “of a very sepcial 
character, in which ‘a suffering Just Man,’ and to all 
appearances a king, thrillingly relates the story of his 
sufferings and then in a short, final phrase expresses the 
certain hope of being delivered from these same suffer- 
ings.” To judge it at close range, it were well to repro- 
duce this truly remarkable lyric piece. I have followed 
very closely, except in a few places, the unquestionably 
fine German translation made by M. Zimmern. In those 
passages where I think the text should have been other- 
wise translated, I give in a note the sense preferred by 
the author and assign my reasons for wishing to differ 
from him. I divide the poem into strophes, which, | 
think, are sufficiently emphasized by the sense and sym- 
metry of number in the verses.** 
First STROPHE. 
(My misfortunes baffled all remedies.) 

“T came into life and advanced in age, 

But wherever I turned it was trouble, trouble; 
Suffering predominated and I saw naught of good. 

I invoked my god but he hid from me his face, 
I prayed to my goddess, she raised not her. head. 

The visions of the seer revealed to me naught of the 

future ; 

sy sacrifice, the pricst** established not my claim: 


“Eleven lines to a strophe as in the famous acrostic published 
by S. A. Strong in Proceedings of the Society of Biblical Arche- 
ology, April, 1895, p. 131-151; Zeitschrift fiir Assyriologie by H. 
Zimmern, May, 1895, p. 1-24; Assyrian and Babylonian religious 
Texts by J. Craig, 1895. 

=Der Seher (Zimmern), savilu, a personage entrusted with a 
sacred function; and, as there is question of an offering or sac- 
rifice, I translate it; the priest 
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I ew up the dani ‘they voi me nities 

The conjuror with his rites did not relieve me of my fate. 
What (fine) use of (my) years everywhere.** 

I look backward. . . . .*4 


SECOND STROPHE. 


(1 seemed stricken like a reprobate.) 


As if I had made no offering to god, 
Nor invoked my goddess on the (sacred) dishes, 
Nor humbled my face, nor known prostration! 
As one whose mouth is closed to prayer and suppli- 
cations, 
Who neglects the day of god** and forgets the new moon; 
Who gives himself up to rest, despises . . . . .%8 
Teaches not to his people respect and fear; 
Invokes not his god whose dishes he eats, 
Abandons his goddess, brings her no more drink; 
Is ungrateful toward his master who .... .™ 
Invokes lightly the great name of his god—such, I 
appeared ! 


*“As, however, facts (appear) otherwise in the world!” (Zim- 
mern.) This is not clear in the context. Instead of “others, 
otherwise,’ which were better written sanati, I see rather in sa- 
nati the plural of sattu, year. 

““Trouble followed me.” (Zimmern.) Very doubtful. 

*M. Zimmern translates Gottes, God, without an article; the 
same, lines 25 and 33-38. I use the article because the poet does 
not speak of the supreme God, but of his god or the gods in gen- 
eral as is shown, Ist, by the parallelism with goddess; 2nd, by the 
sufix my in many places; 3rd, by perhaps also the different read- 
ing, line 25, ilani, the gods. 

““Their word” (Zimmern) doubtful. 

*“Who was honored” (Zimmern) doubtful. 
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THIRD STROPHE. 


(Nevertheless I was always faithful to the gods and 
to the king.) 


But I occupied myself with prayers and supplications ; 
Prayer was my care and sacrifice my law; 
The day of god’s worship brought joy to my heart; 
The day of . . . .** my goodess, my Dlesstng 
and my wealth. 
To pay homage to the king*® was my happiness, 
His joyous feast was for me a pleasure. 
In my country I have taught that the name of god be 
observed, 
I have instructed my people to honor the name of the 
goddess. 
I have made the majesty of the king equal to that of a 
god ; 
I have taught the people fear of the palace: 
I know that such is agreeable to a god. 


FourtH StropHe. (Choir?) 
(The designs of the gods are obscure.) 
What is good in itself is evil for the god; 
What is vile in itself is good in the eyes of god! 
Who knows the will of the gods that are in heaven? 
Who grasps the divine plan full of obscurity? 
How can weak man be instructed in the ways of a god? 


*“der Nachfolge” (?) (Zimmern.) 

"It is thus that M. Delitzsch translates this line in his Diction- 
ary (HWB, p. 351 b.) M. Zimmern translates it: “The prayer of 
a king was my joy and his song (und Gesang eines solchen) was 
agreeable to me.” He thinks it is a king who speaks: this agrees 
very imperfectly with the context of the following lines. 
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(Man is an inane chiiiigtidile ihe 

Man, alive at night, is dead upon the morrow, 

Quickly is he overcome, suddenly crushed. 
For an instant he sings to the sound of music ; 

And a moment afterwards he moans like a mourner ; 
Changing his sentiments as from white to black. 

(Man changes his sentiments from one extreme to 

another. ) 

When famished, one would say he was a corpse; 

If he is satiated, he is equal to his god. 
In good fortune he says: I would mount to heaven! 

In woe, he thinks of going down to hell. 
(Blank. ) 


FirtH (?) STROPHE. 
(Paralysis fetters my limbs.) 
My house is changed into a dungeon: 
My arms are fettered by the bonds of my flesh; 
My feet are locked up as if in prison. 
(A line missing.) 
He struck me with a whip, full of*® 
He pierced me with his stick; the wound is deep. 
All day long the persecutor follows me; 
All night he allows me not an instant for breath. 
My joints are dislocated, broken; 
My limbs are shattered, and strange (?)* is their 
ailment. 
I lie? upon my couch beaten like an ox; 
Like a lamb am I soiled in my own filth. 


“Obscure word. 


“These last words are left blank by M. Zimmera. Cf. Delitzsch, 
HWB, p. 41b and 449 b. 


““waltzte (?) ich mich” (Zimmern.) 
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SixtH (?) STROPHE. 


(Abandoned by all.) 
The conjuror (?) does not understand the paroxysms oi 
my disease, 

And its symptoms are obscure to the seer(?). 

No magician has been able to treat this case of malady; 

And no seer can tell the end of my trouble. 

No god has helped me, has tendered me his hand; 

No goddess has had pity on me, has come near me. 
Before I died mourning was complete. 

All my country cried out: He is lost! 

My enemy heard it and his face brightened ; 

The joyful news delighted his heart! 

I know (however) the day when my entire family 

Was, in the midst of protecting gods, beloved by their 

divinity. 

M. Zimmern translates these last two lines: 

I know (however) the day when my tears should cease, 
When, in the midst of protecting spirits, their divinity 
is honored. 

In a note he states that this translation cannot be given 
as accurate, and that the last line could be rendered thus: 

When in the midst of their two (?) divine protecting 
spirits I am honored. 

I will add that several words in the text of these two 
verses may be read differently and made to convey the 
meaning that I have adopted. 

“In fact M. Zimmern’s translation indicates the reading i-kir 
(i-gir, permansive of agaru) ; but the last sign also has the value 
of rim which here conveys: i-rim (pret. of ramu.) Leur divinité 
may, strictly speaking, be the object instead of the subject 
(though the use of the verb inclines less favorably to this inter- 
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At any rate, in the phrase quoted before the poem, it 
would not have been necessary to declare so categorically 
that the suffering Just Man finally expresses “the cer- 
tain hope of being delivered from these sufferings.” M. 
Zimmern also says that, “according to all appearances,” 

.the allusion made is to a king. Now, to me, this seems 
highly improbable. Only a king’s minister could say, 
in order to justify himself, to show his fidelity in the ac- 
complishment of his duties: “His joyous feast (the 
king’s) was for me a pleasure. . . . . . I have 
made the majesty of the king equal to that of a god; I 
have taught the people fear of the palace.” (1. 27-32) 
If he speaks of his country, of his people, it is of the 
country of which he is governor, of the people who are 
under his command. 

Finally, what have the sufferings of this afflicted one, 
who was probably the victim of paralysis or articular 
rheumatism, in common with those of the “Servant of 
Jehovah?” The tone of these lamentations naturally re- 
calls the plaints of Job. Only a preconceived idea could 
bring about their comparison. What characterizes the 
Servant of Jehovah is that, though innocent, he suffers 
“ dies for the crimes of his brethren. 

He hath borne our infirmities and car- 


pretation), and then it would be translated: when my entire 
family loved (venerated) their divinity. For the last two words 
of the preceding verse M. Zimmern’s translation supposes the 
reading: sa gi-mir dim-ti-ya. But gimir is an unusual form of 
the permansive of gamaru; and the sign rendered by dim almost 
always has the value of kim. Now, kimtiya signifies my family; 
gimir is constructed from gimru, totality, employed very often. 
As this reading tallies well with the context, it seems to me the 
more probable. 
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ried our sorrows: and we have thought him as it were a 
leper, and as one struck by God and afflicted. 

“But he was wounded for our iniquities, he was 
bruised for our sins: the chastisement of our peace was 
upon him, and by his bruises we are healed. 

“All we like sheep have gone astray, every one has 
turned aside into his own way, and the Lord hath laid on 
him the iniquities of us all. 

“Therefore will I distribute to him very many, and he 
shall divide the spoils of the strong, because he hath 
delivered his soul unto death, and he was reputed with 
the wicked: and he hath borne the sins of many and 
hath prayed for the transgressors.” (Isaias liii., 4-6-12.) 

In the cuneiform poem there is not the slightest al- 
lusion to this characteristic of the Servant of Jehovah. 
Therefore, the parallel imagined by M. Zimmern is en- 
tirely without foundation. I could go further and criti- 
cize these systematic comparisons, but I think it will 
suffice to have indicated a method of so doing. 

It is not our purpose to introduce a new case of “pan- 
babylonianism’“* similar to that of Messrs. Delitzsch and 
Hugo Winckler. Rather are we dealing with three As- 
syriologists, eminent in more ways than one, yet not 
sufficiently well equipped as theologians, to pronounce 
upon the most delicate problems in the history of re- 
ligions and, on the other hand, because of the queer ideas 
conceived in Berlin on the “essence of Christianity,” 
quite too eager to decide these momentous questions by 
throwing revelation overboard, and with it all Christian 
dogma. 

ALBERT CONDAMIN. 

Etudes, March 20. 


“A special coinage of M. Budde’s and appearing in his brochure 
entitled: Das Alte Testament und die Ausgrabungen. 





The Attitude of Modern Prot- 
estants towards the 
Virginity of Our 


Blessed Lady 
ty 


From the American Catholic Quarterly Review, April, 1903 





For various reasons it is extremely 
important that Catholics should read this 
article on ‘‘The Attitude of Modern Protes- 
tants towards the Virginity of Our Blessed 
Lady.’’ Not only does it expose the hope- 
less shifting of the so-called higher criti- 
cism, but it proves how futile is every 
attempt to suppress or explain away the 
gospel revelation of the virginity of the 
Mother of Christ. Not so long before his 
death, Dr. Mivart, as our readers will re- 
member, presumed to prophesy that shortly 
the biblical texts in reference to Our Lady’s 
virginity would need to be expounded in an 
entirely new sense. How vain his prediction 
was may be judged from the utter failure 
of Protestant and infidel critics to impair 
our belief in this prerogative of Mary, the 
Mother of Jesus. Incidentally this article 
will help us to appreciate what Catholic 
laymen are doing abroad at their annual 
congresses, and what we may hope to do 
in this country when the Federation of our 
Catholic Societies will have made such Con- 
gresses possible. 





Attitude of Modern Protestants towards 
the Virginity of Our Blessed Lady. 


ge of cf 


It is with sentiments of pride and joy that we look back 
to the International Congress assembled in honor of 
Mary at Freiburg in Switzerland, August 18-21, 1902. 
Representatives from all parts of the Christian world 
bore witness to the unity of Catholic faith in the privi- 
leges of the great Mother of God, and to the intensity 
of devotion and love to our powerful patroness at the 
divine mercy-seat. According to a reliable estimate, 
more than eighteen thousand persons took part in the 
solemn procession which formed part of the external 
ceremonies of the Congress. And it is with sentiments 
of longing and hope that we look forward to the honors 
which are to be paid to Our Blessed Lady in Rome, dur- 
ing the course of the year 1904, the fiftieth anniversary 
of the solemn definition of the dogma of Mary’s Immacu- 
late Conception.* But our joy and our hope are at times 
mingled with curiosity; we wish to know what impres- 
sion our veneration of and devotion to Mary make on 
the Protestant world. It is strange indeed that while 
Catholics make every effort to honor Mary’s Immacu- 
late Conception and her glorious Assumption into 
Heaven, our Protestant contemporaries should wage a 
deadly battle—deadly only to themselves—against 


Cf. Etudes, Oct. 5, 1902, p. 22-35. 
"Cf. Etudes, May 20, 1902, p. 433-42. 
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Mary’s perpetual virginity. But we must not anticipate; 
nor must we charge all Protestants with enmity to Mary. 
In order to understand the Protestant position more 
clearly, and to value their tenets at their proper worth, 
we shall first present an outline of the views advocated 
by acknowledged Protestant leaders, and then critically 
examine the arguments advanced by their most recent 
writer. In the first part, we shall follow the lead of 
Father L. Fonck,® in the second we shall analyze the 
article “Mary” contributed by Professor Schmiedel to 
the Encyclopzedia Biblica.* 


I. 


We trust that even now many Protestants agree with 
the reformer CEcolampadius® in regarding opposition to 
Mary as the certain mark of a reprobate condition of mind; 


we know that there are several Protestant scholars who 
still defend the virginity of Mary as valiantly as did the 
Swiss reformer J. H. Bullinger.6 The eminent critic and 
scholar J. B. Lightfoot returns to the defense of this priv- 


* Zeitschrift fiir katholische Theologie, IV, 1901, p. 649-677. 

* Vol. III., 1902. 

°“Numquam de me, ut in Domino confido, audietur, quasi 
averser Mariam, erga quam minus bene affici reprobate mentis 
certum. existimem indicium.’’ G£colampadius, Sermo de laudando 
in Maria Deo; cf. Petr. Canisius, De Maria Virgine incompara- 
bili, 1, 2; Ingolstadii, 1577, p. 16. 

*Oportuit singulari et perpetua virginitate et puritate omnium 
selectissima illustrem et esse et permanere, quae singulariter 
electa a Deo in sacrosanctum Filii sui thalamum et templum, ma- 
ter erat omnium sanctissimi partus Filii utique Dei aeterni, 
futura,” J. H. Bullinger, Sermo de Beata Virgine Maria; cf. 
Petr. Canisius, De Maria Virgine incomparabili et Dei Genitrice 
sacrosancta, 1, 2, Ingolstadii, 1577, p. 16. 
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ilege of our Blessed Lady in several passages of his eru- 
dite works.7’/ Paul Feine shows against Holtzmann that 
modern opponents of Mary’s virginity read the gospels in 
the light of a preconceived hypothesis; they see in this 
doctrine a gradual development of the Christian con- 
ception of Mary’s exalted position, although history 
leaves no room for such a doctrinal evolution, seeing 
that the account of the infancy must have been written 
at the latest between 60 and 70 A. D.8 Alfred Plummer® 
agrees with C. I. Noésgen’® in defending the authenticity 
and historical value of the gospel passages which refer 
to Mary’s unspotted virginity. Alfred Resch" believes 
that if we compare the Gospel of the Infancy to a dia- 
mond set in rubies, the omission of the apparitions of 
angels would be equivalent to the removal of the rubies, 
but the denial of the virgin birth would be like the de- 
struction of the diamond itself. K. Endemann, too, has 
raised his voice in protest against Zahn’s late attack on 
the perpetuity of Mary’s virginity, and declared himself 
in favor of the Catholic view of the mystery.’* 


"Essays on the work entitled Supernatural Religion, London, 
1889, p. 235 f.; The Brethren of the Lord, in Dissertations on the 
Apostolic Age, London, 1892, p. 1-45; Commentary on the Epistle 
to the Galatians, London, 1892, p. 252-291. 

‘Eine vorkanonische Uberlieferung des Lukas, Gotha, 1891, 
p. 27-30. 

*A Critical and Exegetical Commentary on the Gospel accord- 
ing to St. Luke; International Commentary; Edinburgh, 1896, 
p. 6, 24. . 

Die Evangelien nach Matth., Mark und Lukas; Kurzgefass- 
ter Kommentar, Miinchen, 1897, p. 291 f. 

"Das Kindheitsevangelium nach Lukas und Mattheus, Leip- 
zig, 1897, p. 327 f. 

“Zur Frage iiber dic Briider des Herrn. in Neue Kirchl. 
Zeitschr., ix., 1900, 833-865. 
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It must be confessed, however, that most Protestant 
scholars no longer agree with the school represented by 
the foregoing writers. The modern school rejects to a 
great extent even the divinity of Christ, and denies there- 
fore almost of necessity the virginity of His Blessed 
Mother. Hermann Usener™ derives what he calls the 
legend of the virgin birth from pagan sources, seeing in 
it a Christian adaptation of certain parts of pagan 
mythology. H. J. Holtzmann"* considers all the 
gospel passages which imply Mary’s virginity as later 
interpolations. Joh. Hillmann’® attempts to prove that 
the “redactor” is responsible for all the objectionable 
passages, i. e., for all the verses favoring Christ’s miracu- 
lous conception and birth. Joh. Weiss,’* though not fa- 
vorably impressed with Hillmann’s theory, feels quite 
certain that the Judzo-Christian source of the third gos- 
pel knew nothing of the virgin birth. Both Hillmann 


and Joh. Weiss, therefore, agree with Usener in tracing 
the account of the miracle back to mythological sources. 
Adolf Harnack*’ considers it as one of the most certain 
results of historical criticism that the words “born of 
the Holy Ghost and the Virgin Mary” formed no part 
of the original gospel teaching. P. Lobstein,’* though 


* Religionsgeschichtliche Untersuchungen I.: Das Weihnachts- 
fest, Bonn, 1880. 

* Hand-Commentar zum N. T., L., Freiburg, 1889, p. 31 f. 

* Die Kindheitsgeschichte Jesu nach Lukas kritisch untersucht, 
in Jahrbiicher fiir protestantische Theologie, xvii., 1891, p. 102- 
261. 

* Bernh. Weiss und Lic. Joh. Weiss zu Luk. i., 34-39 in H. A. 
W. Meyer’s Krit—exeget. Kommentar iiber das N. T., Gottin- 
gen, 1892, p. 302, 305. 

* Das Apostol. Glaubensbekenntniss, Berlin, 1892, p. 23 f. 

* Die Lehre von der tibernatiirlichen Geburt Christi, Freiburg, 
1896, p. 27, 33, 36. 
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he is either not acquainted or not satisfied with the work 
of some of his predecessors, applies the principles of not 
merely the higher but the highest criticism to what he 
calls the myth of the virgin birth. F. Kattenbusch be- 
lieves the main critical difficulty can be removed by the 
omission of the few words “because I know not man.” 
Meanwhile, H. J. Holtzmann, dissatisfied with his for- 
mer solution of the problem, proposed a new way of re- 
moving the objectionable passage in Lk. i. 34 f.;?® but 
H. Weinel?® pronounced Kattenbusch’s theory the best 
way out of the difficulty. But even with all this, Adolf 
Harnack did not consider the spuriousness of Lk. i. 34 f. 
sufficiently established ; he therefore summarized his own 
proofs against the authenticity of the passage in a paper 
contributed to the Zeitschrift fiir neutestamentliche Wis- 
senschaft,** leaving it, however, doubtful whether the 
passage had been inserted by Luke himself or a later 
interpolator. Whatever effect Harnack’s proofs may 
have produced on the circle of his own followers, the 
did not convince Adolf Hilgenfeld ;?* this independent 
critic assigns the whole account of the birth and infancy 
of Jesus** to a later recension of the third gospel, and 
objects most decidedly against the practice of treating 
the above shorter passages in the narrative as interpola- 
tions. Still, while this eminent scholar answers most of 


* Lehrbuch der neutestamentlichen Theologie I., Freiburg, 1897, 
p. 412 f. 

*Die Auslegung des apostolischen Bekenntnisses von Katten- 
busch und die neutestamentliche Forschung, in Zeitschr. fir 
neutestamentliche Wissenschaft, II., 1901, 37-39. 

“IL, 1901, 53-57. 

=Die Geburt aus der Jungfrau in dem Lukasevangelium, in 
Zeitschr. fiir wissenschaft. Theologie, xliv., 1901, p. 313-317. 

* Lk. i., 5-ii., 52. 


. 
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Harnack’s arguments quite satisfactorily, he agrees with 
Harnack, and with Lobstein too, in deriving the so-called 
myth of the virgin birth from a false interpretation of 
Is. vii., 14, current in early Judeo-Christian circles. 

Of late, Ludow. Conrady** has come to the conclusion 
that the history of the infancy has been derived from 
Egyptian mythology; he believes that it passed into our 
gospels through the medium of the Protevangelinin 
Jacobi, an apocryphal work written by a goodnatured 
Christian poet in Alexandria, about 120 A. D. But Con- 
rady found out to his sorrow that our professional higher 
critics are as averse to any theory that outrages common 
sense too much as they are impatient of any view which 
agrees too closely with the dictates of sound reason. 
Hence representatives of as different critical tendencies 
as Ernst von Dobschiitz,?> H. J. Holtzmann** and J. 
Hillmann*’ agree in disagreeing with Conrady’s explana- 
tion of the account of the virgin birth. But the end is 
not yet. Theod. Zahn, of Erlangen, a scholar well known 
for his conservative tendencies,** and Professor F. A. C. 
Sieffert, of Bonn,?® have refurbished the old weapon so 
often and so ineffectually wielded against Mary’s per- 
petual virginity. They again appeal to the brethren of 
Jesus in order to show that Mary cannot have remained 
a virgin at least after giving birth to our Lord. 


“Die Quelle der kanonischen Kindheitsgeschichte Jesus’; ein 
wissenschaftlicher Versuch; Gottingen, 1900. 

* Lit. Centralblatt, li., 1900, 2153 f. 

* Theol. Literaturztg., xxvi., 1901, 135-137. 

* Deutsche Litteraturztg., xxii., 1901, 1605-1607. 

*Forschungen zur Geschichte des neutestamentlichen Kanons 
und der altchristlichen Literatur, vi. 2, Briider und Vettern 
Jesu, p. 225-372; Leipzig, 1900. 

* Jacobus im N. T. in Realencycl. fiir prot. Theol. u. Kirche, 
3 ed., viii., Leipzig, 1900. 
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It is clear from the foregoing list of writers and views, 
that we cannot in a paper like the present deal with all 
opponents of the virginity of our Blessed Lady. Some 
of them have been sufficiently refuted by such scholars 
as Professor O. Bardenhewer,*®® M. J. Lagrange* and 
L. Fonck.*? And to slay the slain is not merely super- 
fluous from an apologetic point of view, but also useless 
as far as the history of controversy is concerned; for 
the trend of argument is practically the same in all our 
opponents’ writings on the present question. If we 
therefore examine into the argument of the most recent 
representative of the critical school, we shall at the 
same time analyze a fair specimen of the fallacies of 
higher criticism and become acquainted with a solid 
method of avoiding them. 


Il. 


Professor Paul W. Schmiedel, of Ziirich, has contribu- 
ted to the Encyclopedia Biblica** an article on Mary. It 
consists of twenty-two paragraphs: the first two are de- 
voted to a study of the name Mary, the last contains the 
bibliography of the subject, the three preceding the. last 
treat of the life of Mary, of her character, and of the 
later traditions concerning her person and history, while 


“Zur Geschichete der Auslegung der Worte “Wie soll dies 
geschehen, da ich keinen Mann erkenne?” in Compte rendu du 
4e Congrés scientif, internat. des Cathol. II., Fribourg, 1808, p. 
13-22; Patrologie, ed. 2, Freiburg, 1901, p. 128; Lit. Rundschau, 
XXVil., IQOI, 7-9. 

"Revue biblique, ix., 1900, 619 f. 

*Zeitschr. fiir katholische Theologie, iv., 1901, 649-677. 


*TII., 1902, cols. 2952-29609. 
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the intermediate sixteen paragraphs treat of Mary’s vir- 
ginity. One has reason to feel surprised at the want of 
proportion in the make up of the article, but one is posi- 
tively shocked at the contents of the closing portions, 
Among the later traditions, the scurrilous blasphemies 
of the Talmud and of Celsus seem to be placed on the 
same level with the sayings of St. Justin and St. Iren- 
zeus. When describing the character of Mary the writer 
feels “on firm ground” only in the statement “that, at a 
time when many had already come to recognize the great- 
ness of her Son’s mission, Mary, at all events, had still 
failed to understand it.” In the life of Mary, Dr. Schmie- 
del is certain of two points only: first, “that Mary, after 
the birth of her first-born son, became the mother of other 
sons and daughters; secondly, “the only other abso- 
lutely authentic scene in Mary’s life is that recorded in 
Mk. iii. 20 f., 31-35,” passages in which the critic finds 
evidence of Mary’s disbelief in the claims of her Son, 
and of her Son’s grief over the attitude of His mother. 
However briefly the foregoing views may be expressed 
by Professor Schmiedel, they clearly reveal the writer's 
view of the great Mother of God, and they thus pre- 
pare us for a due appreciation of the contents of the rest 
of his article. Here the Professor first examines the 
virgin birth successively in the light of the testimony of 
Jesus Christ Himself, of Mark, of Luke, of the two 
genealogies, of Paul, of the Epistle to the Hebrews, of 
the Fourth Gospel, and of Matthew; next, he professes 
to state his results, but in reality he shows what is to be 
done with all the gospel passages which favor the virgin 
birth ;** finally, the writer states his view as to the origin 


wt: 1, -36-4a5> Ek. 1, 34 £3 iit 23 Mt. i; i 
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of the theory of the virgin birth, describes the value of 
the same, and points out other untenable items in the 
history of Christ’s birth. 

A glance at the method of Dr. Schmiedel’s proceeding 
will throw considerable light on the value of his reason- 
ing. It is agreed on all hands that an ambiguous and 
obscure passage of an author must be interpreted in the 
light of his clear and definite teaching. The Professor 
inverts this principle. He first considers a number of 
biblical passages that are either obscure or irrelevant as 
far as the mystery of the virgin birth is concerned; after 
explaining his own meaning into these, he corrects or 
explains away the passages which clearly and unmistak- 
ably contradict his preconceived views of the subject. 
3ut the reader has the right as well as the duty to judge 
for himself. 

The critic’s appeal to Christ’s own testimony is really 
limited to two gospel texts. In Mt. xii. 28 Jesus declares 
that He casts out devils by the spirit of God; according 
to Mk. iii. 33 he asks “who is my mother, and who my 
brethren?” As evil fate will have it, Professor Schmie- 
del contributed the article “Gospels” to the second vol- 
ume of the Encyclopedia Biblica; in this** he admits only 
nine “absolutely credible passages,” and neither of the 
foregoing two texts is among them. In other words, 
the critic has cut off the branch on which he now en- 
deavors to rest. But even supposing that the number 
of the writer’s “foundation pillars” be increased from 
nine to eleven, we still fail to see the connection between 
Christ’s attributing His exorcisms to the spirit of God 
and His conviction that He has not been begotten by the 


*Vol. IL, col. 1881, n. 139 f. 
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spirit of God. Again, to infer from Christ’s question 
“who is my mother, and who my brethren” His igno- 
rance of His virgin birth betrays an utter misunderstand- 
ing of the words. Twisted into this meaning, they no 
longer exalt the faithful disciples above those favored 
by the highest gratuitous privileges, but they tend to 
lower Christ’s unbelieving relatives below His stray fol- 
lowers. 

But Mark’s testimony may be more to the point. He 
tells us that Christ’s “kinsmen went out to lay hold of 
him; for they said, he is beside himself ;’** again, he has 
kept for us the words of Jesus ‘“‘a prophet is not without 
honor save in his own country and among his own kin 
and in his own house ;’”*? moreover, he implies that Jesus 
first received the Holy Ghost at His baptism. Really, it 
requires more than common intelligence to see the con- 
nection between these three data and a denial or, at least, 
an ignoring of the virgin birth. If Professor Schmiedel 
could prove that if Jesus had been born of a virgin, He 
could not have first received the Holy Ghost at His bap- 
tism, and He must have been honored in His own coun- 
try, among His own kin and in His own house, and His 
kinsmen could not have gone out to lay hold of Him, 
his appeal to the second evangelist might be valid. It 
might be valid, if the second evangelist really said or im- 
plied what the Professor reads into him. In point of 
fact, the gospel of Mark does not either say or imply that 
Jesus first received the Holy Ghost at the time of His 
baptism; He then received a greater plenitude of the 
gifts of the Holy Ghost. Nor does the second evangelist 
urge the literal meaning of the proverb quoted by Jesus; 


* Mk. iii. 20 £. * Mk. vi. 4. 
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no more than the third evangelist leads us to infer that 
Jesus was considered a physician, though he tells us 
that the saying “physician, heal thyself’ was considered 
applicable to him. Nor again does Mark tell us that 
Christ’s “‘kinsmen went out to lay hold of him;” the term 
rendered “kinsmen” by Dr. Schmiedel reads “friends” 
both in the Catholic version and the Revised. The Pro- 
fessor has no right to substitute “kinsmen” for “friends,” 
since he does not prove the identity of the latter with 
those persons of whom Jesus said “who is my mother, 
and who my brethren ?’’*s 

In the next place, the critic asserts quite confidently 
that the second chapter of St. Luke “knows nothing of 
the virgin birth’ and “rests upon the opposite presup- 
position ;” he adds, moreover, that the two verses in the 
first chapter of the third gospel which contain the idea 
“clearly and effectively . . . disturb the connection 
so manifestly that we are compelled to regard them as a 
later insertion.” We are fully conscious that a statement 
of the Professor’s reasons for his double contention will 
prove dry and unpleasant. But at the risk of wearying 
the reader, we shall remain faithful to our method of 
doing full justice to all the arguments of our opponent. 

In order to show that the second chapter of St. Luke 
implicitly denies the virgin birth, Dr. Schmiedel first 
appeals to the terms father, mother*® and parents of 
Jesus,*° by which the evangelist designates Joseph and 
Mary. Now, the Professor must be aware that the same 
terms are used in our days by devout Catholic writers 
in precisely the same meaning; unless we are to believe 
that all these modern scholars imply in their language a 


* Mk. iii. 31 f. * Lk. ii. 38, 48. “Lk. ii. 27, 41, 43- 
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denial of the virgin birth, we fail to see why this infer- 
ence should be derived from the language of St. Luke. 
Nor is the Professor’s argument strengthened by the 
fact that Joseph and Mary marveled at the words of the 
shepherds and of Simeon,*? and that they did not under- 
stand the words of the boy-Christ.*? The knowledge of 
Mary’s virginity did not necessarily turn the hearts of 
Joseph and Mary into moral icicles or endow their minds 
with the gift of a supernatural intuition. If our learned 
opponent knew more of the inner religious life, he would 
understand that even now many a pious soul, convinced 
though she be of Mary’s perpetual virginity, still won- 
ders at the various mysteries in our Lord’s life, and feels 
quite puzzled over the hidden meaning of the words of 
our Divine Master. 

But Professor Schmiedel adds an apparently more 
telling argument. The evangelist says*® that “the days 
of their purification were fulfilled;’ hence he believes 
that St. Joseph, too, had contracted the legal uncleanness, 
and that he was therefore the natural father of the child 
Jesus. We grant that the more probable reading sub- 
stitutes “their purification” instead of “her purification.” 
But if the text does contain any difficulty against the vir- 
gin birth, the latter reading is harder for us to answer 
than the former. Still, the solution is quite clear. It 
would have been out of the question for Mary to urge 
the privilege of her unspotted virginity against the in- 
junction of the Mosaic law; if her Divine Son was not 
believed in spite of all the miracles He worked, how could 
the mother expect to find faith in her supernatural 
claims? Mary therefore had to accommodate herself to 


TEE *1i; 186, 33. “Lk. ii. 50. “L& -ii, 22. 
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the practice of the Jewish mothers. And why then find 
fault with the evangelist for accommodating himself to 
the language of the same law in a passage in which he 
relates Mary’s observance of the injunction? We stated 
above that the difficulty of the passage is lessened by the 
more probable reading “their purification,” though Pro- 
fessor Schmiedel has failed to observe this. Our learned 
opponent is well aware that according to the law the 
Jewish father did not contract any legal uncleanness by 
the birth of his children; hence he believes that the evan- 
gelist’s true reading “their purification” is “based upon 
an archeological error.” It appears to us that the ex- 
pression was chosen designedly; the evangelist knew 
that in the present case the mother had contracted no 
more uncleanness than the father; at the time he wrote, 
it was inexpedient to urge Mary’s perpetual virginity in 
clear and open terms, owing to the blasphemous insinu- 
ations of the Jews. Hence he declared his own faith in 
Mary’s prerogative implicitly, by placing her purification 
and therefore her legal uncleanness on the same level 
with Joseph’s purification and uncleanness. In other 
words, St. Luke declared implicitly that Mary had con- 
tracted no legal stain, that she had remained an unspotted 
virgin, 

Our foregoing conclusion is not contradicted by the 
phrase “with Mary his wife’’** which the Professor en- 
deavors to urge against us. This expression is precisely 
what we naturally expect to find in the passage that has 
scandalized Dr. Schmiedel. Joseph had married the Vir- 
gin Mary after the removal of his doubt related in the 
first chapter of the first gospel; about the same time of 
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Christ’s birth therefore the third evangelist rightly calls 
Mary the wife of Joseph. Our opponent does not appear 
to realize that the readings “with Mary his spouse” and 
“with Mary his espoused wife,” found in most Codices, 
create more difficulties to the defender of biblical iner- 
rancy and of the honor of Mary than the reading on 
which he bases his exception. 

Thus far we have considered Professor Schmiedel’s 
attempted proof that the second chapter of the third gos- 
pel implicitly denies the virgin birth. Next, we pass on 
to the Professor’s contention that the two passages in 
the first chapter of St. Luke which “clearly and effec- 
tively” relate the virgin birth must be later insertions. 
First then, according to our critic, the words “How shall 
this be done, because I know not man” are “on any as- 
sumption inappropriate.” For the “act of concubitus” 
cannot be meant by the verb “I know not,” seeing that 
it is in the present tense; in its general sense, the verb 
“would be quite meaningless in the present context; 
finally, the “intermediate meaning” of the verb is ex- 
cluded, since “the exact opposite is involved in the actual 
situation.” Really, the Professor must find human society 
a grievous burden. If a frieud tells him that he does 
not drink, the critical faculty of Dr. Schmiedel begins 
to rebel. “Drink being in the present tense, cannot refer 
to intoxicating liquor ; it cannot have its general meaning, 
seeing that my friend has not died of thirst; any inter- 
mediate meaning is quite excluded by the actual situation. 
Clearly, my friend did not say I do not drink; my im- 
agination has inserted the phrase.” Professor Harnack 
agrees with Schmiedel in regarding the two verses in the 
first chapter of St. Luke, now under discussion, as a 
later insertion, but he candidly acknowledges that the 
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present tense “I know not” points to the assumption of 
a perpetual virginity.*® 

Schmiedel’s second proof for the later insertion of the 
verses now under discussion*® assumes the following 
form: In answering Mary’s question** the angel repeats, 
only more clearly, what he had said before the question 
was asked.** But before Mary asked her question, the 
angel spoke of “a fulfilment in the way of nature.” 
Hence after Mary's interpolated question the angel only 
dilates upon the natural birth of an infant. We will not 
quarrel with the Professor about his first statement; it 
may be understood in a true and in a false sense. But 
we emphatically deny the critic’s second or minor pre- 
mise. Even if Mary could be shown to have understood 
the words as referring to the birth of an infant “in the 
way of nature,” it would not follow that they really bore 
that meaning, unless we admit the principle that our 
words always mean what they are understood to mean 
by those we address. Feeling this weakness in his argu- 
ment, the Professor begins to modify his former state- 
ment by the observation that the angelic words do not 
necessarily refer to a supernatural event. But even in 
this modified form the statement is not true of the angel’s 
words taken in their context, though in this form the 
whole force of our opponent’s argument is lost. Nor is 
the Professor more fortunate in his third observation 
that the notion of a supernatural birth “never at any 
time attached to the idea of the Jewish Messiah.” This 
statement is quite irrelevant, unless it be supposed that 
the Old Testament contains a complete description of the 


*Zeitschr. fiir neut. Wissensch., II., 1901, 55.” 
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person and the offices of the Redeemer, a supposition 
that is not only gratuitous but positively false. Besides, 
it is quite untrue that the Old Testament knows nothing 
of the virgin birth; the first evangelist expressly states 
that the virgin birth of Christ fulfills the well-known 
prophecy of Isaias:*® “Behold a virgin shall conceive, 
and bear a son, and his name shall be called Emmanue!.” 

But Professor Schmiedel returns again to the fray. 
The son to be born of Mary, he argues, must be the son 
of David.*® But, according to St. Luke, if we admit the 
virgin birth, Mary’s son cannot be David’s son. Hence 
the virgin birth cannot have been part of the original 
third gospel. We quite agree with the Professor’s first 
Or major premise, but we absolutely deny his second or 
minor statement. He wishes indeed to be generous, and 
therefore grants that “we are not in a position to say to 
what tribe it was that Mary really belonged ;” still, he 
defends the thesis “that the author of Lk. i. held her to 
be a Levite is certain.” And how does the Professor 
gain this certainty? Why, the author of Lk. i. makes 
Mary a “kinswoman of Elizabeth,’*' and _ represents 
Elizabeth as ‘“‘a Levite.”5* Hence he held Mary to be 
‘a Levite.” Now, we confess that it is easy to get con- 
fused on genealogical puzzles, and we pardon Dr. Schmie- 
del beforehand any error into which he may unwittingly 
fall in this class of questions; but we do not forgive him 
his cock-sureness. Besides, we really believe that a little 
consideration on his part would have saved him from 
his rash conclusion. The evangelist may have known 
that the mother of Mary and the mother of Elizabeth 
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were sisters. Both may have belonged to the tribe of 
Levi, though this is immaterial. Furthermore, the evan- 
gelist may have been aware that one married into the 
house of Aaron, and the other into the family of David. 
Hence he knew their respective daughters, Elizabeth and 
Mary, to be cousins, and he considered Elizabeth as be- 
longing to the descendants of Aaron, and Mary as being 
of the family of David. Hence though the author of 
Lk. i. makes Mary a cousin of Elizabeth, and represents 
the latter as a Levite, he does not on that account neces- 
sarily consider Mary too as belonging to the priestly 
family. 

Profesor Schmiedel makes a last effort to prove that 
the verses in the first chapter of St. Luke’s gospel which 
give evidence for the virgin birth are a later insertion. 
He believes that Mary’s question, “how shall this be 
done ?’’®** expresses a doubt as to the veracity of the 
angel’s words; therefore, if it were genuine, Mary ought 
to have been punished for her doubt, just as Zacharias 
was punished for questioning the angel’s veracity.™ 
Now, apart from the fact that even in the records of 
Sacred Scripture the same kind of sin is not always repre- 
sented as being visited by the same kind of punishment, 
in our present case we have not even the same sin to deal 
with, Zacharias doubted, and asked for a sign that he 
might believe; Mary did not doubt, but only expressed 
her wonder as to the manner in which the angel’s words 
might be verified. Nor does the Professor’s depreciation 
of the angel’s argument®® strengthen his case; he belittles 
it, because it concludes from what is less wonderful to 
what is more wonderful, from Elizabeth’s- conception in 
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her old age to Mary’s virgin birth. As if every argu- 
ment ought to proceed “a maiore ad minus” in order to 
be conclusive ; the opposite method is recognized as equal- 
ly legitimate by professional logicians. The parting ob- 
servation of Dr. Schmiedel that the Greek word — eva 
does not occur elsewhere in the third gospel or in Acts 
is of little importance. The same word occurs only once 
in the second gospel,** and still we cannot infer from 
this fact that the clause it introduces is spurious. More- 
over, the composite expression €veA o¢ or eveor is found 
elsewhere both in the third gospel and in Acts.%? 

In the next place, Professor Schmiedel considers the 
testimony of the two genealogies of Christ found respec- 
tively in the first and the third gospel.°* We do not here 
intend to inquire whether the view of those commenta- 
tors is correct who refer one of these genealogies to 
Mary and the other to Joseph; but we maintain that 
Schmiedel’s main argument for rejecting this view is 
wrong. For it is based on the contention that according 
to the third evangelist®*® Mary belongs to the tribe of 
Levi, a statement that has not been and cannot be proved 
from the text of the third gospel. The Professor’s next 
observation is more to the point: sven if only one 
genealogy refers to Joseph, it shows that Joseph was con- 
sidered the natural father of Jesus, and therefore ex- 
cludes the virgin birth. But the argument is more spe- 
cious than conclusive. Two considerations have already 
been pointed out which bear to a certain extent on our 
question. First, the whole body of Catholics refers at 
least one of the genealogies to St. Joseph, the foster- 
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father of Jesus, without thereby denying the perpetual 
virginity of our Blessed Lady ; can we not suppose, there- 
fore, that the evangelists understood the genealogies in 
the way in which later Christians interpreted them? Sec- 
ondly, during the course of the first century there existed 
good and valid reasons for not divulging the mystery of 
the virgin birth promiscuously; what wonder, therefore, 
if the evangelists wrote in such a way as to instruct the 
initiated Christians without furnishing matter for blas- 
phemy to the enemies of the Church? To these two 
considerations we may now add a third one: According 
to an ancient tradition Mary was an heiress and had, 
therefore, to marry within her own tribe, so that for all 
those who were acquainted with the particulars the 
Davidic descent of Joseph implied her own extraction 
from the tribe of Juda. Since the first and the third 
gospels exhibit genealogical tables that had originally 
served in Jewish circles, they naturally presuppose an 
acquaintance with these data regarded almost as first 
principles by Hebrew readers. Hence there is no incon- 
sistency on the part of Matthew and Luke, if after giv- 
ing Joseph’s genealogy they deny that Joseph was the 
natural father of Jesus.°° 

We must confess that we have been tempted more than 
once to break off our analysis of Schmiedel’s proofs for 
his view that the earliest New Testament records know 
nothing of the virgin birth. They are but a tissue of false 
premises and illegitimate conclusions. But seeing that 
only a few more witnesses remain to be heard, we shall 
for the sake of completeness continue our wearisome task 
even to the end. Professor Schmiedel’s next point of 


“Mt. i. 16; Lk. iii. 23. 
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evidence is taken from the writings of St. Paul. He be- 
lieves the apostle’s statement™ “that Jesus was born of 
the seed of David according to the flesh, is irreconcilable 
with his virgin birth.” He does not understand why 
reference has not been made “to the share which the Holy 
Ghost . . . had in his generation.” In a similar 
way, the Professor might infer from the next verse that 
God the Father did not beget His Son from all eternity. 
Or does not the apostle say that Jesus Christ “was pre- 
destinated the Son of God . . . by the resurrection 

from the dead?” The share which God the 
Father had in the eternal generation is not mentioned. 
Thus far we have added only a new puzzle to Schmiedel’s 
exception; but we can go a step further, and produce 
light out of twofold darkness. The Greek term rendered 
in our version “was predestinated” really means “was de- 
clared.”” The apostle, therefore, tells us that Jesus Christ 
was declared, or shown, to be the Son of God, or true 
God, by His resurrection from the dead; and similarly 
He was made known to be true man by His descent from 
David. The mention of the Father as the principle of the 
divine generation, and of the Holy Ghost as the sharer 
in the human generation of Jesus Christ would have 
rendered the passage of St. Paul too obscure, 

But the critic has not yet done with St. Paul; does he 
not say® that God sends forth His Son “in the likeness 
of sinful flesh?” And “since the apostle in Rom. v. 12 
traces the sinfulness of mankind to its descent from 
Adam, such a statement would certainly be impossible, 
the virgin birth being held.” Perhaps we might be able 
to answer the foregoing difficulty by determining the 


"Rom, i. 3. * Rom. viii. 3. 
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limits of God’s power, by inquiring whether a human be- 
ing conceived by the Holy Ghost can be born in original 
sin. But happily our present case does not require such 
deep investigations. For, in the first place, the Profes- 
sor changes his middle term: in the major premise it is 
“the likeness of sinful flesh,” in the minor premise it 
becomes ‘‘sinfulness of mankind.’’ Secondly, the 
Professor misinterprets the Greek phrase © dSpowpare; 
instead of representing Jesus as robed in flesh, which 
looked like sinful flesh, “in the appearance of sinful 
flesh,” he implies that Jesus had really contracted the 
sinfulness of human flesh. 

“The most important passage, however,’ Dr. Schmie- 
del tells us in the next place, “is found in Gal. iv. 4.” 
The entire verse reads: “But when the fulness of the 
time was come, God sent his Son, made of a woman, 
made under the law.” Now, the critic does not wish to 
build his argument on the phrase “made of a woman; 
for after all, a virgin is also a woman.” But he appeals 
to the context “born under the law, that he might re- 
deem them which were under the law;” hence, he argues, 
it is shown “that in order to become their redeemer it 
behooved Jesus to be completely like those He came to 
redeem.’ The simple rules of Dialectics show here that 
the Professor’s conclusion is wider than his premises. 
At best it follows, and even this does not follow, “that 
in order to become their redeemer it behooved Jesus to 
be completely” under the law “like those He came to 
redeem.” But from this hypothetic conclusion it is quite 
impossible to infer the further conclusion “thus also the 
phrase ‘born of a woman’ denotes a birth differing in no 
essential particular from ordinary human births.” It is 
quite impossible to arrive at this further conclusion from 
the foregoing data, first, because the middle term of the 
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new argument “to be completely under the law” does 
not necessarily imply “a birth differing in no particular 
from ordinary human births;”’ secondly, because this 
latter expression is in its turn quite different from the 
phrase “born of a woman,” so that the most favorable 
inference the Professor might have drawn from his 
premises, if he had manipulated them properly, would 
read “thus also the phrase ‘born of a woman’ denotes a 
birth differing in no essential particular” from the giv- 
ing birth of women. But on the one hand, this last con- 
clusion is verified in our Lord’s birth, and on the other, 
it does not exclude the virgin birth. Apart from all 
artificial inferences, St. Paul’s expression “born of a 
woman” may not be sufficient to establish the mystery 
of the virgin birth, but it admirably agrees with this 
mystery, if we suppose that the apostle believed in it. 
Professor Schmiedel’s last observation concerning St. 
Paul’s view on the virgin birth appears to have been 
regarded as of inferior value by the writer himself; for 
it is added to the preceding remarks in smaller type. It 
may be formulated in this way: Paul is “the first to 
formulate . . . the doctrine of the pre-existence of 
Jesus. . . . If, however, the doctrine of the virgin 
birth had been handed down to him, he would hardly 
have framed a doctrine of the pre-existent state.” We 
need not expressly add the conclusion of this argument, 
since with all due respect to Professor Schmiedel we feel 
bound to deny both his premises. The writer himself 
has his doubts as to the truth of the major premise; 
hence he adds rather naively “unless indeed one were to 
regard the utterances of the Johannine Christ regarding 
his pre-existence as historical.” As to the minor pre- 
mise, too, the Professor has his misgivings; hence he 
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wishes his readers to believe that the doctrine of the 
pre-existent state is “hard to reconcile with such a tra- 
dition (of the virgin birth) received from the original 
apostles.”” Needless to say that we admit the utterances 
of the Johannine Christ as historical, and that we do not 
see any special difficulty in reconciling the pre-existence 
of the person of Christ with His virgin birth; the diffi- 
culty touches rather His /wman birth, and His birth in 
time. 

The Epistle to the Hebrews has proved rather barren 
in exceptions to the virgin birth. Professor Schmiedel 
only argues that according to Hebr. vii. 14 “our Lord 
sprang out of Judah; hence “for all who find themselves 
compelled to believe that Luke rightly attributes a Leviti- 
cal descent to Mary, Hebr. vii. 14 testifies unquestionably 
and with emphasis against the doctrine of the virgin 
birth.” Now, we are in the happy position of not finding 
ourselves compelled to believe that Luke is right in mak- 
ing Mary “a Levite;” for we have already shown that 
Luke does not make Mary a Levite at all. 

The Fourth Gospel affords again a wider field of ex- 
ploitation, though the Professor himself confesses that, 
owing to the fourth evangelist’s clear doctrine concern- 
ing the eternal existence of the Logos, the mystery of 
the virgin birth must have been of less importance in 
his eyes. Still, he believes that it would have been im- 
portant for Jesus Christ to be able to say that He had 
been “born in an altogether exceptional way.” Here 
the Professor does not appear to notice his anachronism ; 
he speaks as if the future record of John might have 
rendered it possible or impossible for Jesus to appeal 
to His virgin birth. But apart from this oversight, the 
Professor does not seem to realize that Christ’s virgin 
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birth was hardly a sign which He could appeal to; it 
was rather a mystery that had to be believed on Christ’s 
authority, and had to be confirmed by miracles. Hence 
we cannot be astonished that Philip** in his early inter- 
course with the Master, and the Jews* call Jesus the 
son of Joseph. The additional remark of the Professor 
that Nazareth is spoken of as Jesus’ birthplace® does not 
influence the fact of the virgin birth. 

It is rather amusing to read in the critic’s next para- 
graph: ‘‘No direct polemic, however, against the virgin 
birth of Jesus can be discovered in Jn. i. 13.” We need 
not repeat the Professor’s argument by which he proves 
the foregoing statement; but we must direct attention 
to his smooth method of avoiding the argument in favor 
of Christ’s virgin birth which can be based on the pas- 
sage®® in which he adroitly discovers no polemic against 


the virgin birth. According to Resch,** the Johannine 
passage now under consideration most explicitly denies 
that Jesus was conceived by the intervention of a human 
father. 


Still, Professor Schmiedel is not as yet satisfied with 
himself nor with the Fourth Gospel. “Nevertheless,” 
he says, “it is not impossible that the Fourth Gospel 
contains a tacit rejection of the doctrine in question.” 
Surely, a most ingenious way out of difficulties. And 
here is the ground on which the writer’s supposition is 
based. “If only we may suppose that he (the Fourth Evan- 
gelist) knew it (the current doctrines of the virgin birth) 
it would be quite in accordance with the spirit of its (the 
Fourth Gospel’s) author if the doctrine appeared to him 


* Jn..-i:- 45. yi. (Vi. a2. 
wen. 3, 465, V0. 42 1, S& ~ 7. %. IS. 
"Das Kindheitsevangelium, Leipzig, 1897, p. 249 f. 
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too slight and too external for the Logos.” On our part, 
we feel fully convinced that the evangelist knew the 
mystery of the virgin birth, though our conviction is not 
the result of the Professor’s proof; but we are equally 
convinced that the virgin disciple did not regard Mary’s 
virginity in the light suggested by Professor Schmiedel. 
If the Fourth Gospel tacitly rejects anything that touches 
the question of the virgin birth, it surely is the Pro- 
fessor’s view of the case. 

Finally Dr. Schmiedel invites us to consider “it ante- 
cedently probable that from Matthew as well as from 
Luke the theory of the virgin birth of Jesus was origin- 
ally absent.”” His proofs are of the same kind as those 
we have thus far considered. It is therefore antecedently 
probable that they are not conclusive. First, he brings 
up the words “Is not this the carpenter’s son?’’®* spoken 
by the unbelieving citizens of Christ’s own country, 
though the evangelist does not endorse this saying. But 
we can hardly believe that the Professor is really serious 
in this part of his argumentation. He cannot be fully 
in earnest, when he argues that the second chapter of 
the first gospel “admits of a complete understanding 
without the pre-supposition of the virgin birth,” and 
that the account of the virginal conception of the child 
in the first chapter®® “thus appears not only to be later 
than chap. 2, but also to have been somewhat heedlessly 
introduced.” Here we have certainly a new method of 
arguing which proves anything and therefore nothing. 
The third chapter can be fully understood without the 
second chapter; therefore the second chapter is later 


“Mt. xiii. 55. 
“Mt. i. 18-25. 
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than the third. Clearly, even higher criticism must re- 
tain some appearance of reasonableness, if it does not 
wish to lose all credit. 

Thus far we have followed Professor Schmiedel in his 
study of the various New Testament sources which bear 
more or less mdirectly on the virgin birth. We shall 
now briefly state the Professor’s opinion on the four 
passages which testify clearly and directly in favor of 
our Blessed Lady’s virginity. They are: 1. St. Mat- 
thew’s account of Joseph’s doubt concerning our Blessed 
Lady, of the removal of this doubt by the intervention 
of an angel, and of the formal marriage of Joseph and 
Mary; 2. St. Luke’s relation of Mary’s question “How 
shall this be done?” and of the angel’s answer ;** 3. The 
last verse in St. Matthew’s genealogy of Jesus: “And 
Jacob begot Joseph the husband of Mary, of whom was 
born Jesus, who is called Christ ;”"* 4. The phrase “as 
it was supposed” found in the beginning of St. Luke's 
genealogy of Jesus. After the preceding investigation, 
Dr. Schmiedel considers himself “in a position to sum 
up and complete the results arrived at.’ His sweeping 
verdict is that all of these four passages are later inser- 
tions. There is only this difference between them, that 
the first two were inserted on their own account, while 
the last two were inserted to harmonize the existing 
genealogies of the first and third gospels with the first 
two interpolations. 

No honest textual critic has ever doubted about the 
genuineness of the first two passages, or of the phrase 
“as it was supposed” in the third gospel. All editions 
of the sacred text from the Erasmian down to those is- 


Mt. i. 18-25. "Ek 1-968 = Mt. i. 16. 
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sued by Tischendorf, Nestle, Westcott and Hort, B. 
Weiss, Brandscheid, and other modern scholars of 
standing, retain the foregoing texts without the slightest 
indication of doubt as to their genuineness. It is not, 
therefore, external authority that induces Professor 
Schmiedel to adopt his radical method of destruction. 
The state of the case is as follows: Professor Schmie- 
del’s prejudice has prompted him to explain into a num- 
ber of texts what they do not contain, and to explain 
away the real meaning of another series of texts; after 
this he is brought face to face with texts which are too 
clear to be explained away or to be twisted so as to 
agree with his preconceived ideas. So much the worse 
for the texts: Professor Schmiedel is right, as a mat- 
ter of course, and the gospels are wrong. 

One of the four passages, which we enumerated as 
bearing directly on the virgin birth, happens to exhibit 
a variety of readings in different sources. It is here that 
Professor Schmiedel’s ingenuity reaches the height of 
absurdity. In the “Dialogue of Timothy and Aquila,’ 
edited by Conybeare,** we find the reading: “Jacob be- 
got Joseph, the husband of Mary, of whom was born 
Jesus who is called Christ, and Joseph begot Jesus who 
is called Christ.” Now in the first place, Conybeare’s 
edition rests on the authority of only one Codex of the 
twelfth century; for a textual critic it is simply out of 
the question to compare a twelfth century reading with 
a reading of the fourth or fifth century, and much less 
can he prefer the former to the latter. In the second 
place, a textual critic must take the reading as his Codex 
gives it, or else not appeal to his Codex at all. But, 





*® Anecd. Oxon. Class. ser. 8, 1808, p. 76. 
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however plain and elementary these principles may ap- 
pear to be, they are simply ignored by Professor Schmie- 
del. He first bravely tells us that the “original text” of 
Mt. i. 16 “was first actually discovered in the ‘Dialogue 
of Timothy and Aquila.’” In the same breath he adds 
that the original text reads “and Joseph begot Jesus,” 
the words “the husband of Mary, of whom was born 
Jesus who is called Christ” being omitted. In other 
words, the critic professes to regard a twelfth century 
reading preferable to the text of the great fourth and 
fifth century Codices; but in spite of his plain words. 
he substitutes a reading of his own make instead of the 
promised twelfth century text. 

We shall not weary the reader with the Professor's 
imaginary process of evolution that has resulted in our 
present text of Mt. i. 16. All through, the principles of 
textual criticism are simply set aside; there is no au- 
thority except the wish of Professor Schmiedel, and he 
is infallible. While he hardly produces a single argu- 
ment that really concludes, some of his reasonings are 
positively comical when they are divested of their learned 
varnish. “As soon as we have satisfied ourselves,” the 
Professor writes, “how neither Jesus, nor his mother, 
nor Mark, nor the author of Mt. iii.-xxviii. or of Lk. 
iii.-xxiv., nor yet the authors of Lk. ii. or of i. 5-33, 36- 
80 or of Mt. i. 1-19 or of chapt. ii. were acquainted with 
the virgin birth, it were indeed too absurd an anachron- 
ism to attribute to falsification by a sect the fact that in 
Mt. i. 16 Joseph figures as the father of Jesus.” In 
other words: The virgin birth is not mentioned in the 
gospels except where it is mentioned. Therefore the 
singular and rare reading which makes Joseph the father 
of Jesus cannot be due to a falsification by heretics. 
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Truly, a very convenient form of argument. The di- 
vinity of Christ is not mentioned in the gospels except 
in the passages in which it is mentioned ; therefore Christ 
is not God according to Sacred Scripture. Again, Pro- 
fessor Schmiedel has not contributed anything to the 
Encyclopedia Biblica except what he has contributed. 
Therefore he has contributed nothing at all. 

The reader has no doubt felt convinced before this that 
in his treatment of Mary’s virginity Professor Schmiedel 
cares little for common sense and solid reason and truth; 
but he does care a great deal for novelty and the infalli- 
bility of Professor Schmiedel. It is needless to say that 
reason and truth are preferable to novelty and Schmiedel. 


A. J. Maas, S. J. 
Woodstock, Md. 
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We propose to give our readers two 
articles of the Catholic Mind on the 
Galileo question. In this number we 
reprint by kind permission of the 
editor of the Catholic World the ar- 
ticle of the Rev. J. W. Heinzle, S.J., 
on Galileo, which was published in Oc- 
tober, 1887, to meet some statements 
in which the name and experience of 
the astronomer were coupled with the 
case of the late Rev. Dr. McGlynn of 
New York. Since the article proper 
is a complete resume of the best his- 
torical literature on the subject with 
no personal allusion, we reprint it 
without the preamble and conclusion 
in which alone is contained any men- 
tion of the occasion of the controversy. 
In the next number we shall reprint 
from the Irish Ecclesiastical Review 
for April, 1900, the Rev. John M. 
Harty’s masterly study on “‘Galileoand 
the Roman Congregations.’’ In view 
of the fact that Galileo’s case is for- 
ever appealed to in order to show 
either that the Church has erred or 
that the action of the Roman Con- 
gregations has impeded the progress 
of science, we deem it important to 
provide our readers with these two 
classical articles on the subject. 





GALILEO GALILEI. 


TEN years ago, independently of each other, two scholars 
published from the Vatican archives the complete authen- 
tic documents in the process of Galilei: one was the 
French historian, Henry de !’Epinois, a Catholic ; the 
other, Charles von Gebler, formerly an officer in the Aus- 
trian army, a Protestant. Epinois called his publication 
Les Pieces du Procés de Galilée ; he is also the author of 
Galilée, son Proces, sa Condamnation (Paris, 1867), and 
of La Question de Galilée, les Faits et leurs Conséquences 
(Paris, 1878). Gebler entitled his work Die Acten des 
Galileischen Processes, a companion volume to his previous 
Galileo Galilei und die Roemische Curie (Stuttgart, 1876). 
In 1875 there appeared from the pen of the librarian of the 
Barberiniana at Rome, Santes Pieralisi, the valuable work, 
Urbano VITI, e Galileo Galilei, Memorie storiche ; and in 
1882 the learned Jesuit, Hartmann Grisar, professor of 
ecclesiastical history at the University of Innsbruck, issued 
his Historico- Theological Researches under the title Gadile- 
istudien (Pustet). From these and similar studies, to- 
gether with Albéri’s magnificent edition of Galilez’s Com- 
plete Works, every intelligent inquirer is nowadays enabled 
to gain a pretty clear insight into Galilei’s case, and, at 
least in the main points, to judge for himself. 


OBJECT OF THIS PAPER. 


From these sources, therefore, I will now produce such 
unquestionable and unmistakable facts as will sufficiently 
show every lover of truth and honesty how utterly un- 
founded and false are the charges constantly made against 
Rome. The same facts will further indicate how little 
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there is in the sad event of the seventeenth century that 
looks like a persecution of a great man by his ecclesiastical 
superiors. It is not, however, my intention to discuss the 
question of Galilei or to enter into theoretical considera- 
tions ; I will only bring before the reader facts which speak 
for themselves, and limit myself to remarks that seem to 
be necessary for the understanding of the case. 

Galilei’s first visit to Rome after his appointment as 
philosopher of the Grand Duke of Tuscany took place in 
1611, and everywhere he earned great praise and admira- 
tion on account of his observations with the telescope. He 
writes from Rome on April 22: ‘‘I have been favorably 
received by many of the cardinals and prelates, and by 
divers princes of this city ; they were anxious to look at 
my discoveries, and all were satisfied. . . . This morning 
I have been to kiss the feet of His Holiness [Paul V]. | 
was introduced by His Excellency our Ambassador [Nic- 
colini], who told me that I was extraordinarily favored, 
since His Holiness did not suffer me to say one word on 
my knees’’ (as ceremony would have required) (Albéri, 
vol. vi. p. 157s.) Cardinal del Monte wrote to the Grand 
Duke of Tuscany on May 31: ‘‘ Galilei gave great satis- 
faction; . . . he had such favorable circumstances for ex- 
hibiting his discoveries that all competent men and savants 
approved of them not only as undoubtedly true, but as also 
most wonderful; if we were still living in the ancient Ro- 
man republic, I am sure there would have been erected a 
statue on the Capitol to honor his surpassing merit’’ (Al- 
béri, viii. 145). 

BEGINNING OF THE TROUBLES. 


In some papers on the sun-spots (1613) Galilei advo- 
cated for the first time the truth of the Copernican system. 
Seventy years before, the Catholic priest and scholar, 
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Copernicus, had positively taught what we now know to 
be true, that in our solar system the sun is stationary, and 
that the earth revolves daily upon its axis and yearly around 
the sun. In consequence, however, of a false, anonymous 
preface to Copernicus’ work by the Pretestant Osiander, 
that doctrine was considered in the beginning of the 
seventeenth century almost universally, especially in Italy, 
as having been proposed, not as a true or at least probable 
system of the heavens, but merely as a working hypothesis 
or fiction for facilitating the calculations of astronomers. 
Infact, most of the scholars of that age, lay and cleric, 
held the Ptolemaic view, that the earth was the stationary 
centre of the world ; and this same view they thought to be 
not only philosophically true, but also expressly proposed 
by several texts of Holy Scripture. Hence when Galilei, 
in 1613, came out with his new manner of asserting the 
Copernican system, it was an inevitable consequence that a 
host of adversaries should thereby be aroused, and the 
main point at issue was the question whether or not the 
new doctrine was compatible with the well-known passages 
of Holy Scripture. Provoked by the attacks of his oppo- 
nents, Galilei wrote a long essay on the relation of the 
Bible to natural philosophy, especially to the new astro- 
nomical theory (Albéri, ii. 26-64). 

Thus the actual controversy was not a merely philosoph- 
ical but also and chiefly an exegetical, a theological one, 
and consequently ecclesiastical superiors, the official guar- 
dians of the Word of God, could not close their eyes to 
the troubles and excitements that were daily increasing. 
When, therefore, the matter was brought before what might 
be called the supreme court of Rome, the tribunal of the 
General Inquisition, it was its right and its duty to inquire 
into the cause, and to apply, as far as possible, an effica- 
cious remedy. Galilei was, of all, the least disposed to 
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deny or doubt Rome’s authority. In the above-mentioned 
dissertation he declares himself ready ‘‘ to subscribe en- 
tirely to the judgment of wise divines ; for,’’ he says, 
‘*such particular disquisition not having been made by the 
ancient Fathers, the learned men of our age will be in a 
position to engage init, and after having first become ac- 
quainted with the experiments, observations, reasons, and de- 
monstrations of philosophers and astronomers on both sides 
of the question, they will be able to determine with very 
great certainty what divine inspiration will teach them” 
(Albéri, ii. 53). About a year before, February 16, 1614, 
Galilei had written on the same subject to Monsignor Dini: 
‘* Whatever resolution, please God, may be taken, as for 
myself I am in such a position that, rather than oppose my 
superiors and suffer what now seems to me credible and 
evident to turn to the ruin of my soul, exwerem oculum ne 
me scandalizaret [1 would pluck out mine eye lest it scan- 
dalize me]’’ (Albéri, ii. 17). There occurs no reason to 
doubt the sincerity of these assurances. 

In December, 1615, Galilei betook himself to Rome, 
without any summons, but simply of his own accord. 


THE DECISIONS OF 1616. 


At this period of Galilei’s cause two things are well to 
be distinguished : first, the Copernican doctrine, advocated 
by Galilei ; secondly, the works and person of Galilei him- 
self. A whole year had elapsed since the first complaints 
had reached the Roman tribunal. On February 23, 1616, 
the first Tuesday in Lent, a meeting of eleven consultors of 
the Inquisition, called Qualifiers, was held to decide on 
two propositions, one of which affirmed that the sun was 
the immovable centre of the world, and the second main- 
tained the earth’s motion. The committee rejected both 
propositions as philosophically false and theologically op- 
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posed to Holy Scripture (Epinois, Pidces, 39 ; Gebler, 
Acten, 47 s. ; Grisar, 38). On Wednesday following the 
Qualifiers signed their decision before the assembled cardi- 
nals of the Inquisition, and on Thursday, at a meeting of 
the Cardinals Inquisitors before the Pope, it was again 
brought forward and confirmed. A week later the Con- 
gregation of the Index issued a decree, dated March 5, 
1616, in which several books were condemned either ab- 
solutely or with the restriction ‘‘ donec corrigantur’? (until 
they should be corrected); one of the latter was Coperni- 
cus’ work, De Revolutionibus Orbium Celestium. It also 
proscribed all books that would teach the same doctrine of 
the earth’s motion and the sun’s stability—an opinion 
which was again declared to be contrary to Holy Scripture 
(text of the decree, Epinois, Pidces, 41 ss.; Gebler, Acten, 
50; Grisar, 130). 

Now, the aforesaid decisions, in declaring the Coperni- 
can system to be opposed to Holy Scripture, contained a 
mistake, as nowadays no one can or does deny ; and this 
fact has often been urged as an irrefragable argument 
against the infallibility of the Church. The objection, how- 
ever, rests on a totally false supposition, for no Catholic 
ever ascribed infallibility to the Roman tribunals, but only 
to the definitions of universal councils and those of the Pope 
speaking ‘‘ex cathedra’’; the decisions of the Congrega- 
tions of the Inquisition and of the Index were neither the 
one nor the other. (The grave theological questions con- 
nected with the present subject are very ably treated in 
Grisar’s Galileistudien, part. ii.) Still, notwithstanding 
this doctrinal error, the decree of the Congregations of the 
Index had the full force of a law to which all were bound 
to submit and conform, at least in speaking and writing, 
until in the course of time, by further investigations, the 
matter should have become clearer, and the legal precau- 
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tions then deemed necessary would have fallen into abey- 
ance. 


ORIGIN OF THE DOCTRINAL ERROR. 


But how shall we account for the fact that such eminent 
and learned men as those composing the Congregations of 
the Inquisition and the Index fell into such an error? The 
answer is found in the peculiar circumstances of the time. 
It has been already mentioned that the Copernican system 
was very generally considered merely as a useful fiction for 
practical purposes, and that the opposite view was actually 
adopted as the true and only one in harmony with the 
utterances of Holy Scripture. Now, to abandon the cus- 
tomary liberal meaning of the respective texts, and to say, 
for example, in speaking of the sun’s standing still in 
Josue’s miracle, that the inspired writers adapted their ex- 
pressions to the ordinary language of mankind, just as 
common people and astronomers themselves constantly do 
even now, seemed to the theologians of an age that had 
witnessed so much fatal abuse of the Bible too dangerous 
an innovation to be admitted without absolute necessity. 

Yet was there not just then a very urgent necessity ? Did 
not the new discoveries made with the recently constructed 
telescope prove which was the true system of the heavens? 
No, they did not. ‘‘ The reasons,’’ says the late Father 
Angelo Secchi, ‘‘ which were adduced at that time were 
no real proofs. They were only certain analogies, and by 
no means excluded the possibility of the contrary. .. 
None of the real proofs for the earth’s rotation upon its 
axis were known at the time of Galilei. Nor were there 
direct (conclusive) arguments for the earth’s moving 
around the sun.’’ (Grisar, p. 30 s., gives the whole pass- 
age of the eminent astronomer.) Galilei himself confessed 
that he had not yet any strict demonstration such as Car- 
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dinal Bellarmin requested. He writes, ‘‘ The system may 
be true,’’ and he gives as a reason that it corresponded to 
the phenomena (Berti, Copernico, p. 130). But to the 
same phenomena corresponded also the Ptolemaic system 
in the shape in which it was put by the Danish astronomer 
Tycho de Brahe (1601). 

Moreover, some of Galilei’s arguments on which he in- 
sisted were entirely wrong, or even turned against him by 
astronomers of name, and there were many phenomena in 
nature apparently contrary to his theory which he was un- 
able to explain. Difficulties of this kind induced Lord 
Bacon (1626) to reject the Copernican view altogether. In 
fine, science was so far from determining the question that 
even shortly before 1633, the year of Galilei’s condemna- 
tion, several savants wrote against Copernicanism, as Fro- 
mond in Louvain, Morin in Paris, Berigard in Pisa, Bar- 
tolinus in Copenhagen, Scheiner in Rome. 

Such being the case, is it strange that Roman doctors 
and prelates, men conversant with all kinds of learning, 
were unwilling for the sake of the newly-advocated theory 
to surrender an explanation of Scriptural passages which 
they had always considered as the only one advanced by 
the ancient Fathers and as the only acceptable interpreta- 
tion? (From a letter written to Galilei in 1624 we learn 
the following utterance of the Jesuit Grassi, then astrono- 
mer at the Roman College: ‘‘Ifa decisive argument for 
the motion [of the earth] were found, it would become 
necessary to interpret the Holy Scripture otherwise than 
has been done in those passages where it speaks of the 
stability of the earth or the motions of the heavens ; and 
that ex sententia Cardinalis Bellarmini.”’ —A\béri, ix. 67.) 


GALILEI’S PERSONAL TREATMENT IN I616. 


If the Copernican doctrine was so severely censured, 
much regard was shown to Galilei himself, who had great 
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friends and admirers among the cardinals, such as Bellar- 
min, Del Monte, Bonzi, Bemerio, Orsini, Maffeo Barberini. 
Our astronomer was not subjected to any personal molesta- 
tion, his books were nct even put on the Index. On Fri- 
day, February, 26, he was summoned to the residence of 
Cardinal Bellarmin, who admonished him kindly to give 
up the opinion that had been condemned. Galilei, how- 
ever, would not listen ; whereupon the commissary of the 
Inquisition, in the presence of a notary and witnesses, 
made known to him the injunction not to hold, or teach, 
or defend any longer, by word of mouth or in writing, the 
condemned doctrine, under the penalty of the Holy Office. 
‘*To this order the same Galilei submitted and promised 
to obey,’’ says the register (Epinois, Pi2ces, 40 ; Gebler, 
Acten, 48 ; Grisar, 129). 

Accordingly Galilei was not only bound by the general 
decree of March 5 to abstain from positively and absolutely 
asserting the Copernican system, but also, as Grisar (p. 40 
ss.) conclusively proves against Gebler, by a special order 
communicated to him personally. By such restrictions, 
however, the astronomer was by no means forbidden to 
put forth and employ that system as a working hypothesis, 
‘*ex suppositione,’’ nor to make further researches to- 
wards a philosophical solution of the great problem. Had 
he simply used this freedom, and at the same time in 
speaking and writing remained within the limits of the law 
by which he was bound, all further troubles would have 
been spared him. 

Galilei remained about three months more in the Eternal 
City. He felt the decree indeed very keenly, and occa- 
sionally gave vent to his feelings, attributing his whole 
misfortune to the machinations of his enemies. Still he 
did not complain of his ecclesiastical superiors, who con- 
tinued to show him many signs of special good will. Ina 
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letter written to the Grand Duke of Tuscany on March 12 
he says : 


“ Vesterday I have been to kiss the feet of His Holiness, with 
whom I spoke for three-quarters of an hour ; we were walking to- 
gether, and he showed me the greatest kindness. . . . I told His 
Holiness of the malignity of my persecutors and of some of their 
calumnies ; he answered me that he knew perfectly well my integ- 
rity and sincerity of mind. Finally, when I showed some inquie- 
tude at the apprehension that I would always remain the object of 
persecution to their implacable malignity, he consoled me, saying 
[ should be of good heart and tranquil, because I was in such es- 
teem with His Holiness and the whole Congregation that my cal- 
umniators would not lightly get a hearing, and that as long as he 
lived I could rest secure. Before J left he told me many times that 
he was most ready to give me on all occasions substantial proofs 
of his good will and favor’’ (Albéri, vi. 234). 


In the meantime false rumors against Galilei were spread 
in Venice and elsewhere to the effect that he had been 
suspected of irreligious tendencies ; whereupon Cardinal 
Bellarmin most willingly gave him a certificate in refutation 
ofall such slanders, stating only the general declaration 
prohibiting the Copernican doctrine (Grisar, 58). 


GALILEI’S DISOBEDIENCE. 


The decree of the Congregation soon became a disagree- 
able burden to Galilei. After having shown his dissatisfac- 
tion upon various occasions, there appeared in 1623 his 
Saggiatore, a work which was a covert vindication of Co- 
pernicanism, and on many pages contained nothing but 
sarcasm and scorn against the adherents of the Ptolemaic 
system and the old school (Gebler, Galilei, 129, 140). 
When Galilei’s friend, Maffeo Barberini, ascended the 
pontifical throne as Urban VIII (August, 1623) the Sag- 
giatore was dedicated to him; notwithstanding this the 
work was very near being put on the Index. Since 1622 
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the indefatigable philosopher had been engaged on a larger 
work, which at last appeared in Florence in the spring of 
1632 under the title, Dialogues on the Two Chief Systems 
of the World. It caused the greatest excitement every- 
where, both among the followers and the opponents of 
Copernicus. It also induced the Inquisition to summon 
the author to Rome; for notwithstanding his assurances 
in the preface and in the conclusion that he intended to 
speak only hypothetically, the whole work was manifestly 
an absolute defence of the Copernican system, mingled 
throughout with bitter satire against its opponents. Even 
Gebler unhesitatingly grants that Galilei positively acted 
against the orders received (Gebler, Ga/i/ez, 160 s., 168, 
185). 

The violation, therefore, of the decree of 1616 was the 
real cause of his being summoned to Rome, not the anger 
of Urban VIII, who is frequently said to have been ridi- 
culed in the character of one of the interlocutors. That 
the latter interpretation, injurious both to the Pope and to 
Galilei, is altogether untenable is clearly shown by Piera- 
lisi (p. 354.ss.) The editors of Gadilet’s Complete Works 
most emphatically protest against such a charge in regard 
to the astronomer, who, they say, cherished great affection 
and sincere veneration for Urban VIII, and whose true 
interests required the Pope to be favorably disposed (Al- 
béri, ix. 271). Urban VIII himself assured the French 
ambassador that he did not believe that his friend, whom 
he always had loved and favored so much, thought of of- 
fending him (Albéri, x. 159 s.; Grisar, 74). 


ARRIVAL IN ROME, 


After a slow journey in a grand-ducal litter the old and 
infirm scholar arrived in Rome, February 13, 1633, in 
good health (‘‘ comparve con buona salute ’’—Niccolini). 
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He was not confined in one of the cells of the Holy Office, 
as the law would have required in his case ; (1) but he 
was allowed to stop in the magnificent palace of the Am- 
bassador Niccolini on the Pincian Hill, where he enjoyed 
not only the table but also the conversation of that noble 
family, which was most kindly disposed towards him. It 
was only for twenty-two days, from April 12-30 and again 
from June 21-23, while the process was actually going on, 
that he was obliged to live in the Holy Office, where he 
was, moreover, favored with great privileges. He writes 
on April 16: 

‘‘It is owing, I believe, to my letter to Cardinal Barberino that 
they began to examine my case with the usual strict secrecy. 
During its continuance I must live retired, with, however, unusual 
freedom and conveniency, in three apartments belonging to those 
in which the fiscal of the Holy Office lives. I have free permission 
to walk through ample spaces. Iam in good health, through the 
goodness of God and the exquisite care and kindness of the am- 
bassador and his wife, who provide for me all possible comforts, 
even in superabundance’”’ (Albéri, vi. 29). 

Dungeon, cruelty, and mockery—all fictions of a cer- 
tain class of writers and speakers who draw from no 
other sources than their imagination or romances, and 
who deem their wildest extravagances sufficiently warranted 
through the boldness of their assertions. Gebler, who 
certainly cannot be suspected of being prejudiced in favor 
of Rome, says briefly but emphatically : ‘‘ The Roman 
Curia made ostentatious endeavors to manifest for Galilei 
great regard and indulgence’’; and again: ‘‘ As to his 
material circumstances, the accused was granted privileges 
altogether unheard of in the history of the Inquisition”’ 
(Gebler, Gadilet, 202, 261). 


(1) “It is not known that others, though bishops, prelates, or per- 
sons of quality, immediately when arrived in Rome’’ were not 
closely confined—Niccolini; Albéri, ix 440. 
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The first trial took place on April 12 before the general 
commissary of the Inquisition, Macolano, the fiscal as prose- 
cutor, and in the presence of a notary. Galilei was 
kindly received (‘‘ con dimostrazioni amorevoli’’—Nicco- 
lini). After the usual oath taken on the Gospel to speak 
the truth, he was questioned principally on his last work, 
the Dialogues. He concluded by saying that as to the 
publication of the work (notwithstanding the law and in- 
junction of 1616) he had no scruple, ‘‘since in the said 
book the opinion of the motion of the earth and the stabil- 
ity of the sun is neither maintained nor defended ; nay, in 
the said book I show the contrary of the said opinion of 
Copernicus, and the arguments of Copernicus are invalid 
and not conclusive.’ Gebler remarks : ‘‘ With this flatly 
untrue deposition the first trial closed’’ (Gebler, Gadile/, 
260). (1) 

After this the book in question was once more examined 
as to the exterior fact whether the proscribed doctrine was 
positively asserted and defended or not. The result could 
not but be in the affirmative. Ina regular session of the 
Cardinals Inquisitors on April 27 Macolano reported what 
had been done. Everything was approved of, and, further- 
more, the course determined to be taken with regard to 
Galilei’s denial of the fact already ascertained. Upon the 
proposal of Macolano it was agreed that the latter should 
speak to Galilei privately in a confidential manner (‘‘ex- 
trajudicialiter’’), and persuade him in his own interest 
sincerely to confess the fault committed. Macolano, a 
Dominican friar, was highly esteemed for his character and 
distinguished by his philosophical and theelogical acquire- 
ments, as well as by his remarkable knowledge of mathe- 
matics and architecture ; he became afterwards cardinal. 


(1) The acts of the trial ; Epinois, Piéces, 60-68 ; Gebler, Acten, 
74-82. 
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From a letter of his we learn that his amicable efforts with 
the accused succeeded perfectly, at least for the moment, 
and that Galilei asked only for some time to reflect on a 
suitable manner of making the juridical confession (Pie- 
ralisi, 197 S). 

The second examination was on the 30th of April (Epi- 
nois, Pi2ces, 68-70 ; Gebler, Acten, 82-85). After having 
taken the oath on the Gospel, Galilei said that lately in 
reading over his Dialogues he had found a mistake on his 
part : in several passages he treated the Copernican system 
in such a manner as to make a reader who was unacquainted 
with his interior sentiments believe that he proposed the 
reasons for it as conclusive ; yet such an interpretation was 
entirely contrary to his real intention. This error he as- 
cribed to his inadvertency and his vainglory, and a desire 
to show his acuteness in proposing even false reasons in a 
most plausible manner, applying to himself Cicero’s say- 
ing : ‘‘ Avidior sum gloria quam satis sit’? (‘‘I am more 
ambitious of glory than is proper’’). Having signed the 
copy of his statement, he left the room, but immediately 
came back and added that, to confirm the fact that he did 
not nor had ever believed in the condemned opinion, he 
was ready to write a most clear refutation of it if he were 
given time and opportunity. 

This was the end of the second trial. After that Galilei 
was allowed to return to the palace of Niccolini, with such 
restrictions, however, of his intercourse as were necessary 
for one in his circumstances. On May to he entrusted 
to the Holy Office, as he had been invited to do, his plea 
of justification, which contained some explanations relative 
to the two ‘‘ Imprimatur’’ which he had gotten in an un- 
fair manner for his Dialogues. In the following five weeks 
nothing new was done, but the whole process from its very 
beginning in 1616 was revised. 
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After due consultation with their canonists and theolo- 
gians a solemn session of the Cardinals Inquisitors was held 
before the Pope, June 16, to determine the final proceed- 
ings in the case. Thestarting-point was the common per- 
suasion that in regard to the real object of his work Galilei 
had not declared the whole truth, though he acknowledged 
the exterior fact of the transgression. The decision was as 
follows: ‘‘His Holiness decreed that Galileo Galilei 
should be questioned about his ‘intention,’ even under 
threat of torture, and if he were to maintain his former 
statement he should be obliged to free himself from the 
grave suspicion [of having held the proscribed opinion] in 
a plenary session of the Holy Office, and, moreover, be 
condemned to incarceration until further order of the Sacred 
Congregation ; besides, he should be ordered not to treat 
any more in any way, in writing or in word, on the motion 
of the earth or the stability of the sun, or to the contrary, 
and the book composed by him with the title Dia/ogo, 
etc., should be prohibited. Furthermore, copies of the 
sentence that was about to be passed should be sent to all 
the nuncios,’’ etc. (1) 

This whole programme of proceedings corresponds en- 
tirely to the juridical order of the Holy Office as laid down, 
é.g., in the Sacro Arsenale. (2) The programme was 
faithfully carried out on June 21 and 22, 1633. 


THE LAST TRIAL. (3) 


After the oath taken on the Gospel to tell the truth, 
Galilei was asked whether he had anything to say in his 


(1) Epinois, Pieces, 92 s., with a photo-lithograph of the origi- 
nal; Gebler, Acten, 112 ; Grisar, 89, 131. 

(2) See Grisar’s interesting digression on the then universal use 
of the torture as a juridical means to find out the truth, pp. 90-94 

(3) The entire acts of the last trial, of Tuesday, June 21, are 
given by Epinois, Pieces, 93-94 ; Gebler, Acten, 112-114; and 
Grisar, 95-96. 
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behalf; he answered, ‘‘I have nothing to say.’’ Then 
he was asked whether he held or had held the opinion 
about the sun, etc., and how long. He said that before 
the decision of the Congregation of the Index and before 
the injunction laid upon him he had been indifferent and 
held both opinions as disputable ; but since that decision 
he was entirely settled in his convictions and held the view 
of Ptolemzus as perfectly true and undoubted, just as he 
did even now. It was objected that, as the contrary was 
gathered from his book, he should freely speak the truth 
whether he held or had held that opinion. He replied 
that he had written the book only for discussion’s sake, 
and had tried to show that no argument, either on the one 
side or the other, was conclusive. The commissary insisted 
that, from the reasons given for Copernicus’ view, it ap- 
peared that he held the same opinion, at least when he 
wrote the book ; wherefore, if he did not confess the truth, 
they would proceed to the proper juridical means. ‘‘Ido 
not hold the opinion of Copernicus, nor did I since the 
order was made known to me that I should abandon it. 
For the rest, Iam here in your hands.’’ He was told to 
tell the truth, else they would proceed to the torture—a/ias 
devenietur ad torturam.’’ ‘‘1 am here to obey, and after 
the decision, as I have stated, I have not held that opin- 
ion.’’ ‘Since nothing more could be obtained, he was, 
according to the decree, after having signed, sent back to 
his place.’? Signature : ‘‘ I, Galileo Galilei, have deposed 
as above,”’ 

The place to which Galilei was sent back after the trial 
was neither a dungeon nor the torture-chamber, but the 
above-mentioned commodious apartments of the fiscal. 
But what about the rack? Was the venerable, infirm 
scholar of seventy years not threatened with the rack? 
Yes, he was threatened, but that was all. He was neither 
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tortured nor even shown the torture chamber; he was 
merely threatened in word. Not only is there no mention 
made in the acts about the application of the torture, but, 
as Gebler says (Gegenwart, 1873, n. 25), it even ‘‘ would 
have been a manifest violation of the papal decree,’’ which 
ordered only ‘‘ the menacing of it.’” This mere menacing, 
however, made the trial belong to those which were tech- 
nically called ‘‘ examen rigorosum,’’ even though, as in 
this case, no further severity was added. Finally, certain 
persons were by law exempt from the actual torture ; to 
these belonged men of old age, to whom the saying 
was applied, ‘‘ Metus torture est tortura’’ (‘‘ Fear of the 
torture is a torture itself’’). Galilei therefore was, accord- 
ing to general law and to the express order of the Pope, 
not subjected except to the ‘‘ verbal intimidation ’’ —‘‘ ¢er- 
ritio verbalis’’—and when even then he persevered in his 
denial the examination was closed. 

The chapter of the torture is, of course, a large field for 
an excited imagination. Yet we have not to reckon with 
the products of imagination, but with what took place his- 
torically. As to Galilei’s having been tortured, the edi- 
tors of his Complete Works mention that for one hundred 
and fifty years nobody ever thought of it. Its impossibility 
they also conclude from the perfect state of health in which 
the old man two days later left the building of the Inquisi- 
tion. (1) 


GALILEI’S CONDEMNATION AND ABJURATION. 


The closing act of the process took place on June 22, 
1633, and, as was usual in such cases, in the Dominican 
monastery, S. Maria sopra Minerva, where the cardinals of 
the Inquisition, with the officials of the same tribunal, as- 


(1) Albéri, ix. 465 ; see also the able and exact discussions, on 
this subject, of Grisar, pp. 96-103. 
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sembled, the Pope, according to custom, not being present. 
First the long sentence was read in Italian, whilst Galilei, 
according to custom, remained standing with his head un- 
covered (text of the sentence in Italian and Latin, Grisar, 
131-136). 

The document contains a minute narration of all the pro- 
ceedings since 1616, after which follows the formal con- 
demnation. It declares and pronounces that, by what has 
been proved in the process and confessed by Galilei him- 
self, he has become ‘‘strongly suspected by the Holy 
Office of heresy—namely, of having believed and main- 
tained the false doctrine, opposed to Holy Scripture, that 
the sun, etc., and that an opinion, after having been de- 
clared and defined to be contrary to Holy Scripture may 
still be held and defended as probable.’’ He will, how- 
ever, be absolved from the censures incurred if he will have 
previously abjured and condemned sincerely the above 
errors and heresies, as well as all others contrary to the 
Roman Catholic Church. Finally, in order that his grave 
transgression may not remain altogether unpunished, and 
that both he and others may be made more cautious, his 
book of the Dialogues is to be prohibited by a public de- 
cree, himself condemned to formal imprisonment in the 
Holy Office for a time to be determined, and, as ‘‘a salu- 
tary penance,’’ the recital of the Seven Penitential Psalms 
once a week for three years is enjoined him. At the end 
follow the signatures of the Cardinals Inquisitors. 

The sentence being read, Galilei pronounced, whilst 
kneeling, the abjuration in Italian from a formula given 
him, which contained the substance of his transgression 
and the points just mentioned. Then the formula was 
signed by him: ‘‘ I, Galileo Galilei, have abjured as above, 


with my own hand’’ (text in Italian and Latin, Grisar, 
136 s.) 
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No particular ‘‘ degrading’’ ceremony took place at the 
abjuration. That immediately after it Galilei rose, stamped 
indignantly on the floor and muttered, ‘‘ Zppur si 
muove !’’ (‘‘It moves for all that !’’) is a story often re- 
peated though long exploded. Galilei returned to his 
abode in the Holy Office. 


GALILEI AFTER HIS CONDEMNATION. 


On the very next day, Friday, the 23d of June, the Pope 
allowed Galilei to retire to the palace of the Tuscan am- 
bassador, Niccolini, and to consider this lovely spot, with 
its charming view, its magnificent gardens, and, above all, 
with the sympathy of its noble residents, ‘‘as the place of 
his confinement.”’ (1) 

A letter of Niccolini, dated June 26, tells us that he 
brought Galilei on Friday evening to his palace ; he adds 
that he will intercede for further relief, that his friend be 
allowed to go to Siena to the house of the archbishop or 
to some monastery of that city. After a meeting of the 
Inquisition on June 30 the Pope saw the ambassador 
personally and granted his request. Again Niccolini 
writes from Rome on July 10: ‘‘Signor Galilei started 
for Siena on Wednesday morning in very good health 
[con assat buona salute|, and he writes us from Viterbo 
that he walked very briskly [con un tempo freschissimo] 
for four miles on foot’’ (Albéri, ix. 447). In the residence 
of his paternal friend, the Archbishop Piccolomini, Galilei 
continued his scientific researches with success. About 

(1) This same Medici palace belongs now to the French Academy 
of Arts, whose sense of honor did not allow their walls to be dis- 
graced by the foolish inscription with which many are so 
delighted. It is this Medici palace near which the new monument 
stands and to which the inbcription refers, not the palace of the 
Inquisition, as the editor of the Standard says. 
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five months later he was permitted to return to his own 
villa at Arcetri, near Florence, where he arrived in Decem- 
ber, 1633. There he spent the rest of his life, one year in 
Florence excepted, engaged nearly all the time in scientific 
pursuits. Towards the end of 1637 the venerable old man 
lost his sight ; notwithstanding this he issued in 1638, five 
years after his condemnation, his Dialogues on the New 
Sciences—a work which Galilei himself considered as the 
best he ever had written, and which made him the creator 
of modern Dynamics. 

The unfortunate philosopher, though he always remained 
under the surveillance of the Inquisition, continued to be 
in favor and esteem at Rome, especially with the Pope. 
The pension of one hundred scudia year, which Urban 
VIII had granted him at his request in 1630, was paid to 
him until his death. Galilei attended faithfully to his re- 
ligious duties, on his death. bed he received the comfort of 


the holy sacraments, and the Pope sent him his last pater- 
nal blessing. He died on January 8, 1642, at the age of 
nearly seventy-eight years. 


J. U. HEINzLE, S. J. 


WoopstTock, MD., 1887. 
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We publish in this issue of the 
Catholic Mind a second article on the 
Galileo question. In Number 10 we 
reprinted by kind permission of the 
editor of the Catholic World the ar- 
ticle of the Rev. J. W. Heinzle, S.J., 
on Galileo, which was published in Oc- 
tober, 1887, to meet some statements 
in which the name and experience of 
the astronomer were coupled with the 
case of the late Rev. Dr. McGlynn of 
New York. Since the article proper 
was a complete resume of the best 
historical literature on the subject 
with no personal allusion, we reprinted 
it without the preamble and conclus- 
ion in which alone is contained any 
mention of the occasion of the con- 
troversy. Inthis number we reprint 
from the Irish Ecclesiastical Record 
for April, 1900, the Rev. John M. 
Harty’s masterly study on “‘Galileoand 
the Roman Congregations.’’ In view 
of the fact that Galileo’s case is for- 
ever appealed to in order to show 
either that the Church has erred or 
that the action of the Roman Con- 
gregations has impeded the progress 
of science, we deem it important to 
provide our readers with these two 
classical articles on the subject. 





Galileo and the Roman Congre- 
gations. 


WE wish at the outset to place our position clearly be- 
fore our readers. We are aware of the fact that many 
extrinsic motives urged the Congregations to officially ex- 
amine the doctrine of Galileo. These reasons are entirely 
external to our present question. We ask the question : 
What was the reason, because of which the doctrine of 
Galileo was actually condemned by the Congregations? 
We seek, then, the internal motive of the condemnation, 
not the external reasons which led the Congregations to 
take action. We have no hesitation in saying that the 
heliocentric theory was condemned in itself as false and 
contrary to Sacred Scripture. This is placed beyond all 
doubt by the decrees of the Congregations and the abjura- 
tion of Galileo. The importance of the subject is our ex- 
cuse for quoting, from these documents, the essential por- 
tions of the Roman decisions and the abjuration of Gali- 
leo. (1) 

The Sacred Congregation of the Index published, on 
the 5th March, 1616, the following decree : 

Whereas it has also come to the knowledge of the said Congre- 
gation, that the Pythagorean doctrine, which is false and altogether 
opposed to Holy Scripture, of the motion of the earth, and the 
quiescence of the sun, which is also taught by Nicholas Copernicus 
in De Revolutionibus orbium Coelestium, and by Diego di Zufiiga 
in (his book on) Job, is now being spread abroad and accepted by 


( 1) The decree of the Index was originally in Latin. The decree 
of the Holy Office and the abjuration of Galileo were in Italian. 
We give in the text the translation which is contained in Von Geb- 


let's Galileo Galilei and the Roman Curia, translated by Mrs. 
Sturge, 


3 





—— 
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many—as may be seen from a certain letter of a Carmelite Father, 
entitled, Letter of the Rev. Father Paolo Antonio Foscarini, Car- 
melite, on the opinion of the Pythagoreans and of Copernicus con- 
cerning the motion of the earth, and the stability of the sun, and the 
new Pythagorean system of the world, at Naples, printed by Laz- 
zaro Scorrigio, 1615: wherein the said Father attempts to show 
that the aforesaid doctrine of the quiescence of the sun in the centre 
of the world, and of the earth’s motion, is consonant with truth, 
and is not opposed to Holy Scripture. Therefore, in order that 
this opinion may not insinuate itself any further to the prejudice of 
Catholic truth, the Holy Congregation has decreed that the said 
Nicholas Copernicus, De Revolutionibus orbium, and Diego di 
Zujfiiga, on Job, be suspended until they be corrected ; but that the 
book of the Carmelite Father, Paolo Antonio Foscarini, be alto- 
gether prohibited and condemned, and that all other works like- 
wise, in which the same is taught, be prohibited, as by this decree 
it prohibits, condemns, and suspends them all respectively. in 
witness whereof the present decree has been signed and sealed 
with the hands and with the seal of the Most Eminent and Reverend 


Lord Cardinal of St. Cecilia, Bishop of Albano, on the 5th day of 
March, 1616. 


Galileo was not condemned by name in this decree of 
the Index. Weare told, however, by the annotation of 
the Vatican MS., under the date 25th February, 1616, and 
by the decree of the Inquisition, 1633, that asession of the 
Holy Office was held on the 25th February, 1616, under 
the presidency of Paul V, at which it was decreed that 
Cardinal Bellarmine should warn Galileo to abandon the 
Copernican opinion : 

And, in case of refusal to obey, that the Commissary of the 
Inquisition, before a notary and witnesses, is to intimate to him a 
command to abstain altogether from teaching or defending this 
opinion and doctrine, and even from discussing it. (1) 

The Vatican MS., under date 26th February, 1616, and 
the Inquisition, 1633, state that in fulfilment of this decree 


(1) Vatican MS., 25th Feb., 1616. 
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Cardinal Bellarmine gently warned Galileo to abandon his 
view, and the Commissary, in the presence of the Cardinal 
and before a notary and witnesses, commanded him to re- 
linquish the Copernican opinion, and not ‘‘to hold, teach, 
or defend it in any way whatsoever, verbally or in writ- 
ing.’”’ (t) In many ways Galileo subsequently defended the 
Copernican theory. He finally published his famous 
Dialogues, in which he indirectly defended, with great 
vigor, the heliocentric view of the world. In consequence 
the Inquisition again took action, and issued the following 
decree on 22d June, 1633 : 


Whereas you, Galileo, son of the late Vincenzo Galilei, Floren- 
tine, aged seventy years, were, in the year 1615, denounced to this 
Holy Office for holding as true the false doctrine, taught by many, 
that the sun is the centre of the world, and immovable, and that 
the earth moves, and also with a diurnal motion. . . . 

This Holy Tribunal being, therefore, desirous of proceeding 
against the disorder and mischief thence resulting, which went on 
increasing, to the prejudice of the holy faith, by command of his 
Holiness and of the most eminent Lord Cardinals of this supreme 


(1) Vatican MS., 26th Feb., 1616. M. Gebler, in his work, Gad- 
leo Galilei and the Roman Curia, maintains that, though Galileo 
was, indeed, admonished by Cardinal Bellarmine, no command 
was imposed on him by the Commissary of the Inquisition. He 
proves this from the discrepancies between the annotations of the 
25th and 26th February ; from the absence of the usual subscrip- 
tion to the note of the 26th February, of the accused, the notary, 
and the witnesses ; from the silence of Cardinal Bellarmine in his 
report of 3d March, 1616, to the Holy Office; from the silence of 
Galileo about such a command in his letters at the time ; from 
Galileo’s own subsequent acts and statements ; and from the state- 
ment of Cardinal Bellarmine in the letter which he sent to Galileo, 
and which was presented at his subsequent trial-before the Inquisi- 
tion. For the purpose of our article it matters little which view is 
true ; in fact, the view of Gebler would give less reason to anti- 
Catholic writers to oppose any vital principle of Catholic theology. 
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and universal Inquisition, the two propositions of the stability of 
the sun and the motion of the earth were, by the theological ‘‘ Qual- 
ifiers,’’ qualified as follows : 

The proposition that the sun is the centre of the world, and does 
not move from its place, is absurd and false philosophically, and 
formally heretical, because it is expressly contrary to the Holy 
Scripture. 

The proposition that the earth is not the centre of the world and 
immovable, but that it moves, and also with a diurnal motion, is 
equally absurd and false philosophically, and, theologically con- 
sidered, at least erroneous in faith. 

But whereas, as it was desired at that time to deal leniently with 
you, it was decreed, at the Holy Congregation held before His 
Holiness on the 25th February, 1616, that his Eminence, the Lord 
Cardinal Bellarmine should order you to abandon altogether the 
said false doctrine, and, in the event of your refusal, that an injunc- 
tion should be imposed upon you by the Commissary of the Holy 
Office to give up the said doctrine, and not to teach it to others, 
nor to defend #, nor even discuss it ; and failing your acquiescence 
in this injunction, that you should be imprisoned. And in execution 
of this decree, on the following day, at the Palace, and in the pres- 
ence of his Eminence the said Lord Cardinal Ballarmine, after 
being gently admonished by the said Lord Cardinal, the command 
was intimated to you by the Father Commissary of the Holy Office 
for the time, before a notary and witnesses, that you were alto- 
gether to abandon the said false opinion, and not in future to defend 
or teach it in any way whatsoever, neither verbally nor in writing ; 
and upon your promising to obey you were dismissed. 

And in order that a doctrine so pernicious might be wholly rooted 
out,and not insinuate itself further to the grave prejudice of Catho- 
lic truth, a decree was issued by the Holy Congregation of the 
Index, prohibiting the books which treat of this doctrine, and de- 
claring the doctrine itself to be false, and wholly contrary to Sacred 
and Divine Scripture. 

And whereas a book appeared here recently, printed last year at 
Florence, the title of which shows that you were the author, this 
title being, Dialogue of Galileo Galilei on the Two Principal Sys- 
tems of the World, the Ptolemaic and the Copernican ; and whereas 
the Holy Congregation was afterwards informed, that, through 
the publication of the said book, the false opinion of the motion of 
the earth and the stability of the sun was daily gaining ground, the 
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said book was taken into careful consideration, and in it there was 
discovered a patent violation of the aforesaid injunction that had 
been imposed upon you, for in this book you have defended the 
said opinion previously condemned, and to your face declared to 
be so, although in the said book you strive by various devices to 
produce the impression that you leave it undecided, and in express 
terms as probable ; which, however, is a most grievous error, as an 
opinion can in no wise be probable which has been declared and 
defined to be contrary to Divine Scripture. . . . 

Invoking, therefore, the most holy name of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
and of His most glorious mother, and ever Virgin Mary, by this 
our final sentence, . . . we Say, pronounce, sentence, declare, that 
you, the said Galileo . . . have rendered yourself in the judgment 
of this Holy Office vehemently suspected of heresy, namely, of 
having believed and held the doctrine which is false and contrary 
to the Sacred and Divine Scriptures—that the sun is the centre of 
the world, and does not move from east to west, and that the earth 
moves, and is not the centre of the world; and that an opinion 
may be held and defended as probable after it has been declared 
and defined to be contrary to Holy Scripture ; and that, con- 
sequently, you have incurred all the censures and penalties im- 
posed and promulgated in the sacred canons and other constitu- 
tions, general and particular, against such delinquents, . . 

And in order that this, your grave and pernicious error and 
transgression, may not remain altogether unpunished, and that you 
may be more cautious for the future, and an example to others. 
that they may abstain from such delinquencies, we ordain that the 


book of the Dialogues of Galileo Galilei be prohibited by public 
edict. 


We condemn you to the formal prison of this Holy Office during 
our pleasure ; and by way of salutary penance we enjoin that for 


three years to come you repeat, once a week, the seven Penitential 
Psalms. 


Reserving to ourselves full liberty to moderate, commute, or 
take off, in whole or in part, the aforesaid penalties and penance. 

And sa we say, prenounce, sentence, declare, ordain, condemn, 
and reserve, in this and any other better way and form which we 
can and may lawfully employ. 

So we, the undersigned cardinals, pronounce. 


F. Cardinalis Dz AscuLo, &c. 





GALILEO 





Galileo then abjured his doctrines in the following formula 
presented to him by the Holy Office : 


I, Galileo Galilei . . . after an injunction had been judicially in- 
timated to me by this Holy Office, to the effect that I must alto- 
gether abandon the false opinion that the sun is the centre of the 
world and immovable, and that the earth is not the centre of the 
world and moves, and that I must not hold, defend, or teach in 
any way whatsoever, verbally or in writing, the said doctrine ; and 
after it had been notified to me that the said doctrine was contrary 
to Holy Scripture, I wrote and printed a book in which I discuss 
this doctrine already condemned, and adduce arguments of great 
cogency in its favor, without presenting any solution of these ; and 
for this cause I have been pronounced by the Holy Office to be 
vehemently suspected of heresy, that is to say, of having held and 
believed that the sun is the centre of the world and immovable, 
and that the earth is not the centre and moves : 

Therefore, desiring to remove from the minds of your eminences 
and of all faithful Christians this strong suspicion, reasonably con- 
ceived against me, with sincere heart and unfeigned faith, I abjure, 
curse, and detest the aforesaid errors and heresies, and generally 
every other error and sect whatsoever contrary to the said Holy 
Church ; and I will swear that in future I will never again say or 
assert, verbally or in writing, anything that might furnish occasion 
for a similar suspicion regarding me. . . . 

I, the said Galileo Galilei, have abjured, sworn, promised, and 
bound myself as above ; and in witness of the truth thereof I have, 
with my own hand, subscribed the present document of my abjura- 
tion, and recited it, word for word, at Rome, in the Convent of 
Minerva, this twenty-second day of June, 1633. 

I, Galileo Galilei, have abjured, as above, with my own hand. 


ME AE OE TY SIR 


CSE ETM 


sass 


# 





From these official declarations it is abundantly manifest 
that the intrinsic motive for the condemnation of Galileo 
was his doctrine and not any external reasons. The decree 
of the Index speaks of the Copernican doctrine as false, and 
altogether opposed to Sacred Scripture. It speaks of itas 
an opinion which is spreading to the detriment of Catholic 
truth. The Inquisition says that by the decree of the Index 
the doctrine of Galileo was ‘‘ declared false and contrary to 
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the Sacred and Divine Scriptures.’’ It declares that its own 
official ‘‘ Qualifiers’’ qualified the doctrine ‘‘ that the sun is 
in the centre of the world,and immovable,’’ as ‘‘ absurd and 
false in philosophy, and formally heretical, because it is 
expressly contrary to Sacred Scriptures.’? They also 
declared that the doctrine which held that the ‘‘ earth is 
not the centre of the world, and is not immovable,’’ is 
‘‘absurd and false philosophically, and, theologically con- 
sidered, is, at least, erroneous in faith.’’ The Holy Office, 
not only by act, but also by word, confirms the declara- 
tions of the theological ‘‘ Qualifiers,’’ for in its own decree 
of 1633 it expressly calls the heliocentric view heretical. 
The decree of the Inquisition also declares that the reason 
for the official action of the Index was ‘‘in order that a 
doctrine so pernicious might be wholly rooted out.’’ The 
abjuration of Galileo, in close accord with the decree of the 
Inquisition, speaks of the Copernican doctrine as heretical. 
These different statements make it absolutely certain that 
Galileo’s doctrine was condemned as false and contrary to 
Sacred Scripture. Those Catholics who, through fear of 
the consequences, or through ignorance of the real state of 
affairs, deny this truth, do the Church more harm than its 
most outspoken opponents. 

We think it well to refer here to a view which many able 
apologists put forward—a view which, to our mind, is just 
as untenable as the opinion of those who seek external 
reasons for the Church’s action. According to the apolo- 
gists to whom we refer, the Congregations, indeed, con- 
demned the theory of Copernicus as opposed to Sacred 
Scripture. That condemnation, however, simply meant 
that it was not lawful then to hold the heliocentric hypo- 
sis, because no sufficient reason had been advanced to 
warrant a departure from the literal sense of Sacred Scrip- 
ture. The declaration of the Roman authorities would 
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then be no more than a decision that the doctrine could 
not be safely taught—‘‘ tuto doceri non potest.’’ This view 
is only partially the truth. The Congregations did more 
than condemn the doctrine as unproved. They condemned 
the doctrine in itself as false and contrary to Sacred Scrip- 
ture. The decrees themselves are our best proof for this 
statement. How did the decrees qualify the Copernican 
doctrine? The Inquisition called it heretical. Were the 
doctrine condemned merely as unproved, is this the quali- 
fication which would have been attached to it? Certainly 
not. The qualification which it would have merited would 
not have been ‘‘heresy,’’ but ‘‘rashness.’’ Again, the very 
words of the Congregations, looked at independently of 
their theological significance, point out the insufficiency of 
this explanation. The Index declared Copernicanism 
false, and altogether opposed to Sacred Scripture. The 
Holy Office, through its official ‘‘ Qualifiers,’’ declared the 
Copernican theory to be absurd and false. No one, having 
the use of reason, would call a doctrine ‘‘ absurd and false, 
and altogether opposed to Sacred Scripture,’’ if he meant 
nothing more than that there was insufficient proof ad- 
vanced for it. A new and complete modification of lan- 
guage must be made before words can be so completely 
changed in their meaning as to allow such an application of 
the terms employed by the Congregations. Moreover, if 
the Congregations merely meant that it was not then lawful 
to hold the Copernican theory because it was not sufficiently 
proved to warrant a change from the literal interpretation 
of Scripture, they would scarcely have made any mistake. 
Most people now admit that the proofs for the heliocentric 
theory, which then existed, were insufficient to establish 
the hypothesis as a fact. Some of the arguments used by 
Galileo had no validity. Theargument, for instance, from 
the ebb and flow of the tides is admittedly invalid as a 
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proof of the Copernican doctrine. This is the judgment, 
not alone of modern science, but even of the scientific 
scholars of Galileo’s day. Lord Bacon, for instance, in his 
Novum Organum (1), published 1620, declares the Coper- 
nican hypothesis to be certainly wrong. There was not, 
accordingly, sufficient proof at the time to warrant any 
change from the literal interpretation of Sacred Scripture. 
The Congregations then would have committed no error 
in their condemnation of Galileo. But who can say that 
no error existed in the statement that the Copernican 
theory was ‘‘ absurd and false’? ? Who can say that no 
error existed in the statement that the teaching of Galileo 
was altogether opposed to Holy Scripture? Who can say 
that no error was contained in the declaration that the 
theory of Galileo was heretical? Without the least shadow 
of doubt these statements of the Congregations were false. 
The error, of course, was not voluntary ; still there was 
error on the part of the Roman authorities. The possibil- 
ity of such error arose not from any limitation in the words 
used by the Congregations, but from the limitation of 
power which is inherent in a fallible authority. (2) 

The objection urged from the statements of Bellarmine 
and others, that if a new and satisfactory proof were given 
of the Copernican doctrine, the Church would allow a 
change in the received interpretation of Scripture, is not to 
the point. They are perfectly true in the view which we 
have put forward. They simply imply the possibility of 


(t) Book ii., chap. xxxvi. 

(2) The defenders of the opinion which we are refuting do not 
sufficiently distinguish between these two distinct kinds of limita- 
tion. They think that the second kind of limitation being proved, 
the first is thereby proved also. This position is quite untenable, 
as is shown by the very words of the Congregations which we have 
quoted. 
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error which must exist when there is question of decrees 
that are not infallible. New proof may, possibly, show that 
error. Ifsuch proof be advanced, the Church is ready to 
change its provisional teaching. 

The greatest difficulty which can be urged against this 
view is taken from the statement made by Urban VIII to 
Cardinal Hohenzollern, in 1624, ‘‘ that the Church neither 
had condemned, nor ever would condemn, the doctrine as 
heretical, but only as rash.’’ This declaration, howeve-, of 
Urban, as a private individual, proves nothing ; because, in 
the first place, the Church as such never gave any decision 
on the question, as we shall‘subsequently prove. In the 
second place, even if we call the Congregations the Church, 
the statement of Urban is of no avail as compared with the 
express statements of the Congregations of the Index, that 
Copernicanism was “‘ false and altogether opposed to Holy 
Scripture.’’ Nor can it undo the subsequent declaration of 
the Inquisition that the doctrine was heretical. 

We conclude, then, that the teaching of Galileo was 
condemned, not for extrinsic reasons, nor simply as un- 
proved, but in itself as false and contrary to Sacred Scrip- 
ture. There still remains, however, an important ques- 
tion to be decided before we can take up the second state- 
ment which we proposed to discuss. That question con- 
cerns the nature of the decrees which contain that con- 
demnation. Are they doctrinal decrees, or are they rather 
disciplinary decrees? A doctrinal decree is one whose 
direct object is to decide a question of doctrine ; a discipli- 
nary decree is one which directly deals with a question of 
discipline. Doctrinal decrees may indirectly concern dis- 
cipline, and disciplinary decrees may indirectly concern 
doctrine. The important difference between the two kinds 
of decisions is, that whilst in a doctrinal decree the decid- 
ing authority uses its power of teaching, it uses its power 
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of ruling in disciplinary decrees. The question we wish to 
ask here is : were the decrees which concern the case of 
Galileo doctrinal or disciplinary? To us it seems more 
probable that they were disciplinary decisions. The reason 
for this view is, that the direct object which the Congrega- 
tions seem to have in view is a disciplinary object. For, 
surely, to prohibit the publication of a book is, in itself, a 
disciplinary act, as is also to condemn a person to suffer 
certain punishments. The object of the decree of the In- 
dex was clearly to prohibit the publication of certain books, 
whilst the object of the decree of the Inquisition was to 
condemn the person of Galileo to the punishments which, 
as suspected of heresy, he was liable to suffer, to order him 
to abjure his doctrine, and to order an edict to be drawn 
up, the object of which was to prohibit his Da/ogo. 

No doubt, as is evident from what we have said, both 
decrees authentically declare a doctrine false and contrary 
to Sacred Scripture, and so far there is use made of the 
doctrinal authority of the Congregations. Still these 
authentic declarations of doctrine are accidental to the 
decrees whose essential object is to make disciplinary reg- 
ulations. These declarations of doctrine are only the 
reasons given for the main object of the decrees. They 
are like the odzter dicta of a decree of a General Council, 
which may be, indeed, authentic declarations ef doctrine, 
but which still are accidental to the main doctrine to which 
the Council wishes to give an infallible sanction. Hence, 
the fact that doctrine was condemned in the decrees does 
not destroy their disciplinary nature. 

Neither does the statement of the Inquisition, that by 
the decree of the Index the Copernican theory was declared 
false and contrary to Sacred Scripture, avail to show that 
the decree was not essentially disciplinary—that the doc- 
trinal decision was not introduced simply as a motive fora 
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disciplinary act. The statement merely proves that, in 
some way, an authoritative declaration of doctrine had been 
made by the Index. The decree of the Index must be ex- 
amined for the method after which the declaration was 
made. Such an examination, as we have seen, shows that 
the decree is a disciplinary decree, including as an odvter 
dictum a doctrinal statement. 

Thus far we have seen that it was not for any extrinsic 
reasons that the teaching of Galileo was condemned by the 
Roman Congregations ; that the teaching was condemned 
in itself as false and contrary to Sacred Scripture ; that this 
condemnation of the Copernican doctrine was made in a 
decree which was directly disciplinary, but in which, indi- 
rectly, doctrine was authentically taught. We are now in 
a position to examine the second statement which it was our 
purpose to discuss. The statement was, that the decrees 
of the Congregations were not meant to be infallible deci- 
sions, given by the supreme teacher of the Catholic Church 
on a question of faith and morals. 

In the first place, contemporary testimony of the highest 
value places this question beyond all reasonable doubt. 
No more valuable testimony can be found than that of 
Cardinal Bellarmine, who was so prominent in connection 
with the condemnation of Galileo. It was he who was 
requested by the Holy Office to warn Galileo of his errors. 
Yet, what do we find to be his opinion on the infallibility 
of the decrees of 1616? His opinion is recorded by Father 
Grassi, himself an active opponent of Galileo : 





When a demonstration shall be found to establish the earth’s 
motion, it will be proper to interpret the Holy Scriptures otherwise 
than they have hitherto been in those passages where mention is 
made of the movement of the heavens and the stability of the 
earth. 


This is the deliberate view of Cardinal Bellarmine : 
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This was in 1624. Just imagine Father Perrone saying, in the 
year 1862, that some unexpected light may possibly hereafter be 
obtained which will make it proper to interpret Scripture and tradi- 
tion as opposed to the Immaculate Conception! Yet Bellarmine’s 
statement would be precisely equivalent to this, if Copernicanism 
had really been condemned ex cathedra (1). 

The conclusion is so clear that we think it unnecessary 
to do more than name some learned contemporaries of 
Galileo, who express themselves similarly to Bellarmine, 
Fromond of Louvain, Descartes, Fabri, S.J., Riccioli, S.J., 
Gassendi, and many others agree in admitting that no in- 
fallible decision was intended to be given by Roman au- 
thorities against Copernicanism. 

Nor will, in the second place, an intrinsic examination 
of the documents we have given render doubtful this ex- 
trinsic evidence. As we have already intimated, the de- 
crees of the Congregations were disciplinary in their nature. 
Their essential object was not to teach doctrine, but to 
condemn books and the person of Galileo, because of their 
connection with doctrine which was considered false. No 
Catholic claims infallibility for a disciplinary act? Itis only 
doctrinal decisions that can in any way claim the preroga- 
tive of infallibility, which is given to teach the faith. Nor 
does the fact that the reason for the condemnation was 
authentically stated to be false and unscriptural doctrine 
change in the slightest the force of this argument. The 
reasons given by the Pope or a General Council, though, 
of course, worthy of respect, never claim to be infallible, 
even in doctrinal decrees. The prerogative of infallibility 
belongs alone to the final decision which the Pope or 
Council desires to urge. How much more is this true 

(1) Dr. Ward, Dublin Review, April, 1871. This argument of 
Dr. Ward’s is considerably strengthened by the fact that Cardinal 
Bellarmine expressed this view long before 1624. 
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when there is question of a disciplinary decree of a Roman 
Congregation? Its decision, notwithstanding the doctrinal 
reasons, is not changed in its essence. It, consequently, 
like every disciplinary enactment, is devoid of infallible 
authority. 

Let us grant, however, for the sake of argument, that 
the decrees of the Congregations were doctrinal in their 
nature. Does it follow that they were ex cathedra defini- 
tions of the Roman Pontiff? We hope to make it clear 
that they were not. It will be useful, in order to show 
this, to refer to some Catholic doctrines and tosome regu- 
lations of Canon Law which bear on the present discussion. 

In the first place, the Pope is infallible when, by his 
apostolic authority as supreme pastor of the Church, he 
defines a question of faith and morals for the universal 
Church. This is the nature of papal infallibility, as it has 
been taught by the Vatican Council. Certain conditions 


are absolutely necessary that this infallibility may be exer- 
cised. 


1. It is necessary that the Pope speak by his apostolic 
authority as supreme teacher of the Church. Hence his 
utterances as a private person have no infallible authority 
attached to them. His legal enactments have not the gift 
of infallibility either, for in issuing them he does not act as 
teacher of the faith, but as ruler of the Church. -The 
necessity of this condition arises from the very nature of 
infallibility which has been given by Christ to the Pope as 
Pope for teaching the faith. 

2. Again, it is necessary that the Pope speak ona ques 
tion of faith and morals. (1) Hence it must not bea mere 


(1) By ‘‘faith’’ is meant the speculative doctrines of revelation, 
and by ‘‘ morals’’ theologians mean the practical doctrines of revela- 
tion. Hence morals belong to faith in its wider sense of revealed 
truth, 
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scientific question nor a question of discipline. By the 
very fact, however, that the Pope gives an ex cathedra 
definition he declares that the question decided is a ques- 
tion of faith and morals. That this condition is required, 
is clear again from the nature of infallibility which preserves 
the Pope from error in teaching the faith. 

3. Moreover, it is necessary that the Pope bind the 
whole Church by his decision. Consequently, a decision 
which binds only an individual, or a particular church, 
cannot in any way claim infallibility. The reason for this 
condition is had from the fact that infallibility has been 
given, not for the benefit of an individual or a particular 
church, but for the good of the universal Church. 

4. Finally, the decision of the Pope must be final and 
irrevocable, and must, consequently, bind the whole Church 
to give an absolute, irrevocable assent either of divine or 
ecclesiastical faith. The assent will be of divine faith if 
there be questioa of a doctrine that has been formally 
revealed. The assent will probably be only of ecclesiastical 
faith if the doctrine be not formally revealed, but be 
intimately connected with formal revelation. The necessity 
for this condition arises from the distinction between the 
provisional teaching of the Church and her final doctrinal 
decisions. 

In the second place, this power of infallibility is personal 
tothe Pope. It has been given to him as Pope. Hence 
he cannot transfer it to another no more than he can 
transfer to another his papacy. He can, however, appoint, 
and in the case of the Roman Congregations has appointed, 
vicars to act for him in matters which fall short of this full 
papal power just as an ordinary bishop can appoint vicars 
to act for him in those matters which do not belong to him 
exclusively as bishop. These Roman Congregations form 
one court with the Pope ; and, therefore, no appeal is 
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allowed from them. They may reconsider their decisions, 
or an infallible tribunal may make a further investigation in 
doctrinal matters, but these examinations are not recog- 
nized as appeals. The decisions of the Congregations are 
in this sense, and in this sense alone, pontifical acts. The 
Pope may, of course, and sometimes does, appropriate 
their decisions, and promulgate them as his own decrees. 
Then they are not promulgated as decisions of the Congre- 
gations. They have acquired a new and distinct authority. 
They have become pontifical acts in a higher sense. 

It is all-important to know when the decrees of the Con- 
gregations have received this higher pontifical authority, 
and when they retain their nature of decrees of the Con- 
gregations. As we are concerned with the Index and the 
Inquisition, we shall speak of them alone. The decrees of 
these Congregations are not promulgated unless they have 
received papal sanction. This is a fundamental necessity 
of their institution. In two ways the Pope is accustomed 
to give his approval. He sometimes gives approbation /” 
forma communi. Sometimes he gives his confirmation ‘x 
forma specifica, The former adds no intrinsic force to the 
decrees. They remain decisions of the Congregations, and 
are promulgated in their names. They have, no doubt, 
received an extrinsic authority which is not relevant to our 
present question. Approval zz forma specifica gives the 
decrees a new intrinsic authority. By its means they cease 
to be decrees of the Congregations, and become the deci- 
sions of the Pope himself. The decrees are not promul- 
gated in the names of the Congregations, but in the name 
of the Pope. The decrees themselves make clear whether 
they have been promulgated in the name of the Pope or in 
the names of the Congregations; and, consequently, 
whether approval is given iz forma specifica or in forma 
communi, Certainly only approbation in forma commu! 
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has been given when the fact of papal confirmation is not 
mentioned in the decree. 

This distinction between the two kinds of approbation is 
not confined to the matter under discussion. A national 
council, for instance, must submit its decrees to Rome for 
its approval before they can be promulgated. If they do 
not receive approval iz forma specifica, they remain decrees 
ofanational council. The council can subsequently change 
them ; it can, by its own authority, dispense in them ; and 
it can depute others to dispense in them. If, however, the 
decrees receive approval ‘x forma specifica, they cease to 
be decrees of a national council. The national council 
cannot change them ; neither can it, by its own authority, 
dispense in them, or depute others to dispense inthem. In 
all cases the decrees make clear which kind of approbation 
has been given; so no insuperable difficulty can arise in 
recognizing the nature of the decisions. 

We may mention, also, that the Pope is accustomed to 
give both kinds of approval to the decrees of the Congrega- 
tions in two ways. Sometimes the Pope, in giving appro- 
bation zz forma communi, orders this sanction to be 
mentioned in the decree ; sometimes his confirmation is 
not mentioned in the decree. The former method was not 
in vogue at the time of Galileo. The two methods, we 
think, do not differ substantially. The difference is only 
accidental, since the decree is promulgated in both cases as 
the decree of the Congregations, not as the decree of the 
Pope. So, also, in approval zz forma specifica, the decree 
is sometimes ordered to be promulgated by the Congrega- 
tions, but in the name of the Pope. More frequently the 
Pope takes the decree entirely from the hands of the Con- 
gregations, and publishes it in his own name, by his own 
promulgation, This difference, again, is only accidental, 
because in both methods of approval the decree is published 
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as the decree of the Pope himself. The method of pro- 
mulgation does not interfere with the nature of the decision. 
Consequently, in both, cases, the decree is infallible, if the 
other conditions for infallibility be present. 

If we grant, then, for the sake of argument, that the 
decrees of 1616 and 1633 were doctrinal, the question still 
remains, did the Pope promulgate them as infallible utter- 
ances? Did he publish them as ex cathedra definitions? He 
did not ; because, in the first place, he did not give them 
approval iz forma specifica—that approval which makes 
them the decrees of the Pope, and not the decrees of the 
Congregations. This is clear from the absence of any 
mention of Papal confirmation in the decrees. The words 
of the Congregations make this truth still more evident. 
The title of the decree of the Index (1616) speaks of the 
decree as the decree of the Congregation: ‘‘ Decretum S. 
Congregationis illustrissimorum S. R. E. Cardinalium a 
S. D.N. Paulo Papa V. . . . deputatorum.’”’ Hence, it 
was the decree of the Congregation, and not of the Pope. 
No doubt, the fact is mentioned that the cardinals were 
deputed by the Pope to act on the Congregation; but this is 
simply a warrant of theirauthority. It leaves the decree its 
essential nature of a decree of the Congregation, according 
to the words employed. Moreover, the body of the decree 
expresses the same truth: ‘‘ The Holy Congregation has 
decreed that the said Nicholas Copernicus, in De Revolu- 
tionibus orbium, be suspended.’’ It was the Congregation 
which gave this decision, not the Pope. ‘‘ And that all 
other works, likewise, in which the same is taught, be pro- 
hibited, as by this present decree it (the Holy Congrega- 
tion) prohibits, condemns, and suspends them all respec- 
tively.’? Here, again, it is the Congregation, and not the 
Pope, which in its decrees condemns Copernican books. 
Finally, the subscription : ‘‘ In witness whereof the present 
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decree has been signed and sealed with the hands and with 
the seal of the Most Eminent and Most Reverend Lord 
Cardinal,’’ shows that the decree was published, not in the 
name of the Pope, but in the name of the Congregation. 

The Inquisition (1633) makes this manifest not only for 
iis own decree of 1633, but also for the decrees of 1616. 
Speaking of the Index, it says: ‘‘ And in order that a 
doctrine so pernicious might be wholly rooted out . . . a 
decree was issued by the Holy Congregation of the Index.”’ 
Hence it considered that the decree published on the 5th 
March, 1616, was the decree of the Congregation, and not 
of the Pope, as such. In another portion of the decree the 
Inquisition gives the words of Cardinal Bellarmine, in 
which he states that the declaration of the Index was ‘‘ made 
by His Holiness (Paul V), and published by the Congre- 
gation of the Index.’’ But nobody doubts that Paul V 
made the decree through his vicars, and approved of its 
promulgation. The only question to the point is, was the 
decree promulgated by the Index as the decree of the Pope, 
or as the decree of the Congregation itself? The words of 
the Index and of the Holy Office make it clear that the 
decree was published as the decree of the Index. 

The Inquisition also speaks of the decree of the 25th 
February, 1616, as its own decree, and not as the decree 
ofthe Pope. ‘‘It was decreed at the Holy Congregation 
held before His Holiness on the 25th February, 1616.”’ 
The note of the Vatican MS., 3d March, 1616, speaks of it 
as ‘the order of the Holy Congregation.’’ No doubt, the 
Pope, as President of the Holy Office, was present on the 
occasion ; but this presence does not interfere with the fact 
that the decree was the decree of the Inquisition. By his 
simple presence, and by his approval of the decision, he 
does not appropriate to himself, as Supreme Head of the 
Catholic Church, the declaration of his vicariate congrega- 
tion. The decree was passed as the decree of the Holy 
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Office, and executed the following day, in the name of the 
Holy Office, by its officers. Nor, again, does the fact that 
the Inquisition says that the Copernican theory was ‘‘ de. 
clared and defined to be contrary to Sacred Scripture” 
render this decision of the 25th February, or the decree 
of the 5th March, the decisions of the Pope defining a 
doctrine ex cathedra. All the statement means is, that the 
decisions were final, inasmuch as no appeal was allowed 
from them to any higher tribunal. In fact, the Inquisition 
speaks of its own decrees of 1633 in the same way: ‘By 
this our fina/ sentence’’ (per questa mostra difinitiva sen- 
tenza), though these very words, and other phrases which 
we shall see immediately, show clearly that it recognized 
that decision to be its own and not the Pope’s. 

The Holy Office makes evident the nature, not only of 
the decrees of 1616, but also of the decree of 1633. Its 
words are : 


By this our final sentence . . . we say, pronounce, sentence, de- 
clare, that you . . . have rendered yourself iz the judgment of 
this Holy Office vehemently suspected of heresy. . . . From 
which (punishments) we are content that you be absolved... 
we ordain that the book of the Dialogues of Galileo Galilei be 
prohibited. . . . We condemn you to the formal prison of ¢his 
Holy Office during our pleasure ... And so we say, pronownce, 
sentence, declare, ordain, condemn, and reserve ...So we the 
undersigned Cardinals pronounce. 


What words can make it more clear that the cardinals 
of the Holy Office acted in their own name, and did not, 
consequently, promulgate any decree in the name of the 
Pope? If there be any, we know them not. Not even 
our opponents, with all their self-declared learning, can find 
more luminous expressions of the truth that no approval 


in forma specifica was given to the decree of the Holy 
Office. 
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The abjuration of Galileo adds its authority to the testi- 
monies that we haveexamined. In it Galileo states :-—‘‘ I 
have been pronounced by the Holy Office to be vehemently 
suspected of heresy.’? When we remember that it was the 
Holy Office itself which drew up this abjuration for Galileo, 
we cannot reasonably deny our assent to the truth that the 
decree of 1633 was the decision of the Inquisition and not 
of Urban VIII as Pope. 

It has been objected that Urban VIII, in 1633, directed 
that copies of the sentence passed on Galileo be transmitted 
to all apostolic nuncios, etc., in order that these things 
might be known to all. Here, our opponents say, is sufh- 
cient proof that Urban made the condemnation his own ; 
and, consequently, gave it approbation ix forma specifica. 
There is here, however, no difficulty. The action of Urban 
would prove nothing more than that he approved of the 
condemnation, and thought the knowledge of it useful to 
all. It would in no way indicate that he made the con- 
demnation his own pontifical act. It would in no way pro- 
claim an ex cathedra definition binding the whole Church 
by its irrevocable force. This is rendered absolutely cer- 
tain by a fact which Dr. Salmon, from whose /nfallibility 
of the Church we have taken this and the following difficul- 
ties, does not mention. It was not Urban himself who 
gave this order, it was a session of the Holy Office (16th 
June, 1633), presided over by Urban. Consequently, the 
decision was not the decision of Urban as Pope. 
merely a command of the Inquisition. 

It has been asserted that the words of Sixtus V show 
that the decree of the Index was issued in the name of the 
Pope, In remodelling the Index he declared that the 
cardinals of the Congregation ‘‘ are to examine and expose 
the books which are repugnant to Catholic doctrines and 
Christian discipline, and after reporting them to us they are 
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tocondemn them dy our authority.’’ Clearly, our opponents 
cry in triumph, the books condemned by this Index are 
prohibited by Papal authority. But, surely, no Catholic 
ever denied that the Index condemns books by the author- 
ity and with the approval of the Pope. What Catholics 
deny is, that the decisions of the Index are always made 
his own by the Pope, and promulgated assuch. That they 
are not, is clear even from the very words which are urged 
against us. Sixtus says, ‘‘ ¢hey (the cardinals) are to con- 
demn them.’’ The decision, then, is ¢hezy decision. It is 
the decision of the Roman Congregation, to which the 
Pope cannot delegate his gift of infallibility, but to which 
he has delegated authority to condemn books. 

Again, it has been stated that, at least subsequently, the 
desired approval ix forma specifica has been given to all the 
decrees of the Index, for Alexander VII (1664) in his 
Bull, Seculatores, confirmed the previous decrees with the 
words : ‘‘ Cum omnibus et singulis in eo contentis, auctori- 
tate Apostolica tenore przesentium confirmamus et appro- 
bamus.’’ This is a pretty example of anti-Catholic logic. 
For the purpose of our opponents it matters not what the 
tenor presentium is. ‘‘ They have eyes and see not’’ that 
in his Bull Alexander VII expressly states what the fevor 
presentium is, and, consequently, how far he gives his 
approval to the previous decrees of the Index. He declares 
that, owing to the absence of an authentic catalogue of 
prohibited books, much confusion arose. To remove this 
confusion he ordered a correct catalogue to be drawn up. 
He then, by his apostolic power, declares the newly- 
arranged catalogue to be authentic in the following words: 

Nos, de predictorum Cardinalium consilio eundem indicem 
generalem, sicut premittitur, jussu nostro compositum atque 


revisum ettypis camerz nostrze apostolice jam impressum, et 
quem presentibus nostris pro inserto haberi volumus cum omni- 
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bus et singulis in eo contentis, auctoritate apostolica, fenore pre- 
sentium, confirmamus et approbamus. 

The Pope, then, merely confirms the general Index as 
faithfully containing the correct prohibitions of the Index. 
He, consequently, issues nota doctrinal, but a disciplinary 
decree. He gives no approval tz forma specifica which 
makes the decrees his own. He utters no ex cathedra 
definition on a question of faith and morals. 

We have seen, then, that, even in the hypothesis of the 
decrees being not disciplinary but doctrinal, the Popes did 
not give an infallible decision against the doctrine of Gali- 
leo, because they never gave confirmation zz forma specifica 
to the decrees of the Roman Congregations. In the next 
place, even if we admit that such approval was given, still 
other defects show that no infallible decision ex cathedra 
was intended. The third condition for an infallible decision 
is absent in the case of the decrees of the Holy Office of 
25th February, 1616, and 22d June, 1633. They were 
addressed only to an individual, and were not, therefore, 
decisions which bound the universal Church. No doubt 
the condemnation of Galileo was sent by order of the Holy 
Office toapostolic nuncios, etc., that it may be known to all, 
but that transmission did not change the nature of the 
decree. It did not make it a general decision binding the 
whole Church. It merely indicates that a knowledge of the 
condemnation was considered useful for those to whom it 
was sent. No doubt, too, the decision of 1633 ordered a 
public edict to be drawn up and promulgated condemning 
the Dialogues of Galileo. But that subsequent edict was 
not made a papal edict, nor did the decree itself thereby 
become a general decision binding all. The decree re- 
mained particular in its nature ; and, consequently, it could 
not be an infallible decision of the Pope. 

The decree of the 5th March, 1616, was promulgated for 
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the whole Church. It was, however, as we have seen, only 
a disciplinary act of a Roman Congregation, and, there- 
fore, lacked the first and second conditions for an ex cathe- 
dra definition of the Pope. But even if these conditions 
were present, it still would be without the fourth condition 
required for an infallible definition. To teach a doctrine 
as true and in conformity with Scripture, or te condemn a 
doctrine as false and opposed to Scripture, does not suffice 
to render a decision infallible, even when it has been pro- 
mulgated for the whole Church. It is necessary, moreover, 
that the decision be promulgated as irrevocable, so that not 
only is no appeal allowed against it, but the case can never 
be reopened on any pretext. No sign of such an irrevoc- 
able nature is contained in the decree of the Index. The 
extrinsic authority of Bellarmine and other contemporaries 
of Galileo, to whom we have already referred, is sufficient 
of itself to rule such an irrevocable nature out of court. It 
is lawful for us to conclude, then, that, even for this rea- 
son, the decree of the Index did not claim to be an ex 
cathedra definition of the Roman Pontiff. 

We have now carried out our two-fold purpose. We 
have shown that the teaching of Galileo was condemned 
by the Roman Congregations in itself as false and opposed 
to Sacred Scripture. We have shown, too, that no ex 
cathedra definitions of the Popes were involved in the con- 
demnation of Copernicanism. The mistake which the Con- 
gregations made does not, consequently, invalidate the 
claim of the Catholic Church to the gift of infallibility. 
Nor does it prevent us from having due respect for deci- 
sions of Roman Congregations no more than rare mistakes 
destroy our respect for the decisions of ordinary civil tri- 
bunals. It was beside our purpose to speak of the many 
historical falsehoods which for years hung round the name 
of Galileo. No charge, however grave, no accusation, 
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however gross, was thought beneath the assertion of those 
whose only purpose in life seemed to be to vilify the Church 
of Rome. Time has brought its ownrevenge. The false- 
hoods of earlier days have recoiled on those who made 
them. The world knows these men no more. They are 
consigned to the oblivion of dishonored graves. The 
Church of Rome, which they tried to tarnish, still lives on. 
New charges are brought against her by her implacable 
foes. But they, too, will pass away, whilst she will ever 
march in triumph, proudly wearing the badge of truth. In 
her triumphal march sheemploys human means. These 
must, from time to time, be the cause of accidental errors 
like that which occurred in the case of Galileo. They do 
not, however, interfere with her vital principles or impede 
her in her victorious progress through the ages, for she has 
the Spirit of God brooding over her. His divine guidance 
will ever make the voice of nations proclaim that she and 
she alone is the One, Holy, Catholic, and Apostolic 
Church which was founded by Christ on earth. 





JoHN M. Harty. 


—The Irish Ecclesiastical Record, April, 1900. 











The Religious Conflict in France. 


For the last four years the principal work of the French 
Parliament has been the suppression of the Religious 
Ordets of the Catholic Church. The work has gone on 
steadily, becoming progressively more extreme. The 
famous Associations Law was found cumbersome, and was, 
in consequence, changed or ignored in the application. 
The purpose of the law became every day clearer. It was 
not to bring religious corporations under the common law 
of the country, for from this they were excluded ; but the 
purpose was to suppress them, and this because of their 
character and teaching, as was not obscurely acknowl- 
edged at the very outset, by M. Waldeck-Rousseau in his 
speech at Toulouse, in 1900. When the Ministry found 
itself strong enough, the purpose was no longer con- 
cealed ; and the Religious who were anxious to comply 
with the law were summarily condemned. 

France was covered with a network of religious institu- 
tions, whose gratuitous ministry, exercised mainly in favor 
of the poor, responded to every need of humanity with an 
efficiency, a sympathy and a devotedness which no official 
administration could supply. Those institutions have been 
swept away, orare being swept away ; and the government, 
emboldened by success, is proceeding rapidly to more ex- 
treme measures. 

It is not the Religious alone that have been stricken : 
the entire Catholic Church in France has been pursued 
with an unmasked hostility, only less acute than that of 
open revolution. 

People ask in astonishment how. is this possible in a 
country which is almost entirely Catholic and acknowl- 

L 
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edges the Catholic religion as that of the State? Or why 
were the Religious Orders specially attacked? Or why 
have they not submitted tothe law? Those questions seem 
reasonable enough in cooler political atmospheres. They 
would be entirely reasonable in places where law and order 
reign supreme over partisan politics, where there is no fer- 
ment of periodic revolution, where no party of men would 
attempt to impose violently on their fellow-citizens extreme 
views which those citizens hold in horror. In France, 
vaunted land of liberty, equality and fraternity, it is only 
too well known, that these three virtues have frequently a 
self-interested meaning, and are to be exercised only with 
regard to those who think with the professors of them. 
The present French Government is chiefly supported, 
both in and out of Parliament, by the socialist or revolu- 
tionary element amongst the people; and French revolu- 
tionists have never been famous for half-measures. The 
‘* clericals’’ in France—the vast mass of the people—have 
been reckoned as enemies of the Republic, which, as a 
matter of fact, never showed them much favor ; and hence, 
we have war to the knife, the end of which is not yet. 
Whatever the history of the twentieth century may be, 
it will scarcely register a grosser injustice or a greater folly 
than that of which France is the theatre at the present 
moment. We may, perhaps, witness unjust wars, and the 
unlawful acquisition of territory, but we shall hear of 
‘* reasons of state’’ adduced, and there will be national or 
personal profit from the transactions. But for the strang- 
ling of the Religious Congregations in France, there is 
neither rhyme nor reason. France will sadly lose by it 
both at home and abroad. It is a matter of religious perse- 
cution pure and simple. All the sugary hypocrisy of 
Waldeck-Rousseau has been radically discarded by the 
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frank brutality of Combes. The latter gentleman wants to 
have a Jay republic (save the mark !); which means an 
atheistical one. ‘‘ A school,’’ says Mgr. Delamaire, Bishop 
of Périgueux, speaking of the new gospel, ‘‘ will not be a 
lay school, if the teacher, although he may be a married 
man and father of a family, speaks of God ; a code of laws 
will not be Jay enough, if in its thousand articles the name 
of God is once found written ; no household is /ay in the 
sense of the /ibves-penseurs, if any one in it kneels down to 
pray, even behind closed doors.”’ 

All the earlier blinds were dropped, one by one—the 
fabulous wealth of the Congregations, their meddling in 
politics, their hostility to the Republic, their usurpation of 
the rights of the secular clergy. The charges were ludi- 
crously baseless. The real charge became unmistakable 
as the plot developed. There was, in reality, only one 
accusation against the Religious, according to M. Combes. 
‘‘They present identical traits, reproduced with uniformity 
through the fantasy of names and variety of costumes. 
Everywhere, behind the apparent diversity of statutory 
types, the same current of ideas circulates, the same will 
moves, the same anti-revolutionary hopes ferment. Mor- 
ally, all those associations are cast in the same mould, all 
have the same rvazson-d’ étre, the same aspirations, the same 
ends. It is the spirit of former times, the spirit of re-action, 
which has caused them to arise from the wrecks of the old 
world as a living denial of the fundamental principles of 
modern society. tis the spirit of modern society which 
must drive them back forever to a past era defi- 
nitely condemned by the doctrines and morals of democ- 
racy.”’ 

A large number of people, hearing the story but imper- 
fectly, have believed that M. Combes has overstepped the 
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limits set by Waldeck-Rousseau ; that the ex-Premier, 
author of the Associations Law, never intended the excesses 
of his succeeding brother. All those who are acquainted 
with the tactics of the revolutionary majority in the parlia- 
ment, and of the secret society minority behind the throne, 
or tribune, are not so easily deceived. The limp donhomie, 
and the profuse protestations, false as crafty, of the ex- 
Premier, were in plain contradiction with his doctrine and 
purpose—the very same doctrine and purpose avowed by 
M. Combes and his associates. Of the two, Waldeck- 
Rousseau is the greater schemer. He forged the measure, 
and announced the program ; then he handed it over to 
M. Combes for execution. M. Waldeck-Rousseau con- 
stantly presented as the determining motive of his law the 
immorality of religious vows and their incompatibility with 
the laws of France! ‘‘ Our public laws,’’ he said, on Jan- 
uary 21, 1901, ‘‘allrepublican institutions, have repeatedly 
condemned whatever constitutes an abdication of individual 
rights, a renunciation of the exercise of faculties natural to 
all citizens, the right to marry, to buy and sell, to engage 
in commerce, to engage in any profession whatsoever, to 
possess property—in a word, everything that resembles 
personal servitude. . . . Now this is the vice of the (Relig- 
ious) Congregations.’’ M. Vallé, reporter of the Associa- 
tions Law to the Senate, similarly declared that the taking 
of religious vows is a criminal act. One cannot help 
admiring the delicacy of conscience and the strict morality 
of those men who have violated every law in strangling the 
Religious Orders and seizing their property, and this at 
the beck of the secret societies which appointed them for 
the task. ‘‘ The Congregation,’’ said M. Vallé, ‘rests 
on the vows ; but the vows, all of them, are unlawful : so 
that, each adherent (of the Congreyation) is guilty of an 
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infraction of the law, and manifests the determined will to 
commit such infraction.’’ 

In his famous speech at Toulouse, in t900—the first 
note in the concert—Waldeck-Rousseau announced his 
forthcoming Law as ‘‘a point of departure in social evolu- 
tion.’ As everybody knows now, and knew then, it was 
—to put the matter mildly—a measure intended to hamper 
the teaching Orders, or, as the London Zuaddet expressed 
it, a measure intended ‘‘to render it next to impossible 
for a Religious Congregation to exist.’’ With greater 
directness, and with remarkable clearsightedness, the 
English Spectator declared the Premier’s measure to be 
‘‘the deadliest blow levelled at Catholicism since the days 
of the Terror.’? The London Zimes, which admired in a 
way the Waldeck: Rousseau ministry, said then:  ‘‘ This 
measure will envenom and perpetuate, more than any 
other, the divisions which at present make of France two 
hostile camps,’’ and considered the Premier’s ‘‘ policy in- 
compatible with that civil and religious liberty which has 
made England what it is.’’ 

Not only did Waldeck-Rousseau avow his purpose to 
prohibit Religious vows, or, in other words, to suppress 
the religious Orders ; but he avowed, with even greater 
clearness, the reason for doing so—namely, the teaching 
of Religious schools. ‘‘ When the conditions under which 
a religious association may be formed shall have been 
strictly defined, there will be an end of the idea that the 
associations that have not fulfilled those conditions can 
pretend to train and teach the young.’’ ‘‘ If we attachso 
much importance to a law on associations, it is because it 
involves the solution of at least a part of the education 
question.’’ He spoke yet more clearly. To be educated 
in the State schools ‘‘ was a proof of elementary loyalty ’’ 
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to the Republic. ‘‘ There are two classes of our youth, 
growing up side by side, less separated by their social 
condition than by the education which they receive. 
Thus are forming two different classes of society ; one 
democratic, carried along by the wide current of the Revo- 
lution ; the other, more and more imbued with the doctrines 
which one would have thought incapable of surviving the 
great movement of the eighteenth century.’’ ‘‘ The central 
point of M. Waldeck Rousseau’s speech,’’ said the Spec- 
tator, ‘‘ is not the law of mortmain, but that he proposes 
through it and other measures to give a monopoly of all 
State functions to those who have been educated in strictly 
secular schools. . . . A more monstrous denial of the 
principles of religious liberty it would be difficult to con- 
ceive.”’ 

M. Waldeck-Rousseau was but the sonorous mouth- 
piece of a well-organized body of men who had long and 
carefully prepared their program. The State education of 
officials was only an interlude. All the great parts and all 
the greatly hypocritical reasonings were outlined by the 
Premier—outlined publicly, solemnly and officially, in the 
Toulouse speech. The construction of a National Church, 
neo-Gallican or worse, was not obscurely hinted at in the 
warning concerning ‘‘a rival state within the state,’’ and 
religious obedience to foreign authorities. The confisca- 
tion of Church property was to be carried on under the 
pretence of the fabulous wealth of the Religious Orders— 
which, even after their suppression, has never materialized. 
The Premier did not propose to discover and control the 
wealth of the great Jewish financiers, or of the trusts, or 
even of the swindlers such as the Humberts, with whom he 
had been long acquainted : no wealth was dangerous save 
in religious hands ; and to gain his point, he put down as 
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belonging to the Orders all the buildings not owned by 
the Religious, but in which they labored for the people, 
and notably for the poor. 

One cannot restrain his indignation at the false state- 
ments thus publicly made in his speech—that the Religious 
Orders ‘‘ covered the land with the network of a political 
organization.’’ (Would that they had !) ; that they were 
‘‘so emboldened by the consciousness of their power as to 
defy the guardians of the Church’’ (the Bishops) ; that 
the Concordat, which acknowledged the Catholic religion 
as that of the country, and guaranteed its entire freedom of 
existence and action, ‘‘was exclusively confined to the 
secular and hierarchical clergy submitted to ecclesiastical 
discipline and the control of the state ;’’ that the Relig- 
ious Orders had usurped the rights of the secular clergy, 
‘teaching in seminaries, occupying the pulpits in missions, 
menacing more and more with their chapels the ordinary 
parochial churches.”’ 

The patent hypocrisy of the Premier was even more pro- 
voking than his disregard for truth and his threats. ‘‘I 
speak,’’ he said, ‘‘as a man who is not animated by any 
sectarian spirit ;’’ ‘‘ we have interpreted its (the Con- 
cordat’s) spirit in the sense of a large tolerance :’’ he was 
not aiming a blow at liberty, but working for ‘‘ more lib- 
erty, more fraternity, more justice.”’ 

The extreme party in France, whose mouthpiece Wal- 
deck-Rousseau was, had been proclaiming the same doc- 
trine, and commonly in a cruder fashion. The Religious 
Orders were denounced as political agitators, the secret 
directors of the condemnation of Dreyfus, the deadly ene- 
mies of the Republic, in fact, in direct opposition to the 
spirit and institutions of modern society. 

Notwithstanding the clear purpose of the Associations 
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Law, there has been, however, an evolution in its com- 
pleted form and administration, all the more marked if we 
believe in the declarations and promises of M. Waldeck- 
Rousseau. There was no intention to exile or proscribe, 
according to the Premier. When it was objected that the 
Religious were withdrawn from the provisions of the com- 
mon law and subjected to police surveillance, there was no 
direct explanation, but a reproach that the good will of the 
ministers was groundlessly distrusted. Public declarations 
were made that there was no intention of interfering with 
the Catholic schools ; that when the buildings were owned 
by secular persons and the Religious merely employed to 
teach, there was no need of authorization. Solemn prom- 
ises were made from the tribune in the Chamber of Depu- 
ties, assurances of prominent statesmen were given to in- 
dividual Religious, invitations were lavished by the Premier 


himself on the Orders that they might ask for authoriza- 
tion. The Law would be applied, according to M. Wal- 
deck-Rousseau’s promise (Mar. 2, 1901) ‘‘in a spirit of 


” 


pacification, justice and liberty,’ and there was no inten- 
tion of refusing all demands for authorization, or of sup- 
pressing the Congregations. 

The government, or rather the secret societies which had 
appointed it, having secured the elections, passed the 
Associations Law in July, t901. The Religious Orders, 
although they had a perfectly Jegal and acknowledged 
right to exist in their native country, and many had 
already government authorization, were not only obliged 
to ask for further authorization, but were subjected to an 
official supervision, which, if it had not been imposed for a 
purpose, would have been absolutely puerile. They were 
obliged to describe minutely in an official register their 
personnel or members. The religious and family names 
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should be indicated, their nationality, age, place of birth 
and time of entrance into the association. The register 
should also show all changes in administration or statutes. 
A second register gave the exact state of receipts and ex- 
penditures, the financial account of the preceding year, 
and a complete inventory, annually renewed, of all things 
possessed, movable and immovable. The purpose of the 
registers became evident as the plot developed ; when the 
Orders were condemned, the government knew exactly 
what to seize and whom to proscribe. What a disgusting 
piece of hypocrisy! ‘‘ Nothing,’’ said the Correspondant, 
‘could have been more unworthy than the manner in 
which the government abused the good faith of the Con- 
gregations. It imposed upon them a long procedure in 
view of obtaining authorization. They set at the work ; 
they laboriously collected all the information. which was 
demanded of them ; they made known their goods, their 
establishments, their members. ... . Now that they have 
given themselves up, now that the government has from 
themselves the names of their members, their antecedents, 
their engagements, it can pursue them, track them out 
wherever they take refuge.’’ 

Meanwhile there was to be a show of consulting public 
opinion ; the government sought to shelter itself behind 
the Municipal Councils. But notwithstanding all official 
pressure, 1,075 of the Councils—and many of these were 
anti-clerical—declared in favor of religious schools ; 454 
were against them, and 142 gave no answer. Similarly, 
at a later date, only 28 out of 86 Councils General 
approved of the course of the government. 

Defying public opinion as well as justice, the govern- 
ment now proceeded to deliberately violate its own Law. 
It was all the more easy to do so becatise of the ‘‘ hypo- 
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critical obscurities’’ left in it by its author. Neither Wal- 
deck-Rousseau nor his successor, notwithstanding all 
demands for this purpose, would define what constituted a 
congregation or religious establishment. Thus it became 
possible to proscribe, under a semblance of legality, even 
one Religious continuing in any way the work of the 
Order, In fact, this was in accordance with the Jacquin 
decision of the Council of State ; Jacquin was the celebra- 
ted friend and protector of the Humberts. Every progres- 
sive step in the religious proscription was an illegal act, 
until, finally, the officials themselves and their group of 
friends in the Chamber of Deputies avowed that even 
legality troubled them but little. Bya circular, utterly ille- 
gal, M. Combes expelled from their free schools—entirely 
Catholic, belonging in no way to the State—6,ooo nuns 
and 150,000 children. This act produced an indescriba- 
ble emotion over all France, but particularly in Brittany. 
The majority in the Chamber of Deputies appointed a 
commission, consisting of thirty-three members, to con- 
sider the applications of the Religious Orders for authori- 
zation. The liberal minority had not one representative 
on this commission; the thirty-three were the known 
enemies of the Congregations. 

The report of the Associations Commission makes inter- 
esting reading: it is typical of the logic, doctrine and 
character of the present government and its ‘‘ block’’ of 
supporters. The writer of it was M. Rabier, who, the 
Débats assures us, ‘‘ crowns the anti-clerical spirit with 
the enthusiasm of a Jacobin.’’ As the majority readily 
approved it, the Report exactly represents their senti- 
ments. It declares that all French statesmen, from the 
days of Charlemagne, have been concerned with the 
supremacy of the /ay state over the Congregations. 
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‘‘ Everybody has been frightened at the growth and perni- 
cious influence’’ of the Orders, until ‘‘a fatal blow’’ was 
struck at them by the law of July, 1901. M. Rabier 
quotes M. Buisson’s dictum as to the necessity of extirpat- 
ing the ‘‘fetichism’’ of Religious Orders from the soil of 
France. ‘‘It is a duty for all Republicans, it is a duty 
for us, to destroy such teaching’’—of the Orders. By 
abuse, by complicity of the government, they have been 
allowed to multiply : ‘‘ We (the governing majority) have 
a strict right to refuse petitions for authorization.’’ The 
Congregations are a ‘‘ permanent cause of civil discord, and 
—by their activity—a permanent menance to industrial 
enterprise.’? They overawe the press, but ‘‘their demon- 
strations are as puerile as they are scandalous.’’ Their 
chief offence is that they teach the Catholic religion to 
Catholic children, whereas, ‘‘ the Republic has spent mil- 
lions to insure to all its children an education dased on 
reason, justice, and solidarity.’’ Hence it is ‘‘a Republi- 
can duty to execute the law,’’ and thus insure ‘‘ that 
beautiful moral unity which in past times made the strength 
of France, and rendered her history the most illustrious 
of all.”’ 

The Wal?-: k-Rousseau Law of July 1, 1901, ordained 
that petitions for authorization should be submitted to doth 
Chambers. To simplify matters and arrive more promptly 
at the desired end, the Associations Commission applied 
to the Council of State to change the law, which was ac- 
cordingly done: the petitions might now be submitted 
to either Chamber. Another act of illegal despotism 
quickly folbowed. M. Combes declared ina circular that 
he would not transmit to the Council of State the petitions 
of a large number of religious establishments, and ordered 
them to close within eight days. ‘‘ It is unheard ef,”’ said 
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the Journal des Débats, ‘‘ that the sole whim of a man who 
shows not one of the qualities of a ruler should thus decide 
the fate of numerous and important establishments : it is 
unheard of that the Chamber, in contempt of liberty and 
law, should approve of this intolerable tyranny.”’ 

Sixty Congregations of men had legally applied for 
authorization. These were divided into three categories 
—the teaching, charitable and contemplative Orders. In 
a Report, marked as deeply by insult as by untruth— 
denounced by deputies in public letters to prefects as ‘in 
every point contrary to facts’’—the Associations Commis- 
sion recommended the suppression of fifty-four of those 
Congregations, of which the twenty-five teaching Orders 
possessed 1,600 establishments. M. Aynard, a deputy 
whose talent and authority made even the Extreme Left 
respectful, warned them that, in ‘‘ refusing to discuss the 
petitions in detail, or even by categories, they were refus- 
ing to execute the law—a very grave matter.’’ All in 
vain. Ina session full of sectarian bitterness and violence 
and ‘‘ indecency of speech,’’ the fifty-four Orders of men, 
who had devoted their entire lives to gratuitous labor, 
mostly for the poor, were condemned, because, as the 
legislators asserted, they were in open rebellion against 
the law, and never had a legal existence in France. The 
legislators had, however, the honesty to admit that the 
rebellion of the Religious, whatever that meant, was 
against the Republican majority—which existed only in 
the Chamber of Deputies ; and that ‘‘ it was the hour of 
revenge.”’ The real reasons for the condemnation of the 
Religious were avowed more clearly during the discussion 
in the Chamber of Deputies—their ‘‘ monstrous encroach- 
ments on the civil power,’’ ‘‘ the recrudescence of religious 
faith,’ their Religious vows, the will of M. Combes: 
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‘‘The Chamber,’’ said he, ‘‘ will remove all the Congre- 
gations by one sole vote ; the Republican majority will 
not disavow the Ministry.’’ Thus, as the /ournal des 
Débats declared, ‘‘the session marked an ill-omened day 
in French parliamentary history : a vote given in the midst 
of tumult had sufficed to destroy the results of a century’s 
progress towards liberty.’’ 

The government followed up its victory systematically ; 
official seals were affixed to the doors of the suppressed 
establishments, and liquidators appointed for the work of 
confiscation. The condemned Religious were tracked out, 
even when secularized, and forbidden to teach, preach or 
perform works of charity ; they were too dangerous to be 
allowed to remain in the Republic. It is worth while re- 
calling here the protest of the Vicomte de Vogué before the 
French Academy, as an illustration of how the most intel- 
lectual portion of the French people chafes under the 
wrong done by the Ministry : 


“Tt was his duty to pass in review the literary life of Rostand. 
Of his youth at school he said: ‘Men speak of your success at 
the Marseilles Lycée and afterward at the College Stanislaus, 
where success was not yet a State crime. Under the recent laws, 
the religious association which kept the high reputation of this col- 
lege for nearly a century has been dispersed ; the students have 
been excluded from the Concours Général in which they competed 
successfully with the pupils of the State colleges of Paris ; and they 
are practically excluded from winning distinction in Army and 
Navy and Government services for their future career.’’—New 
York Evening Post, June 17. 


With the establishments of the Religious Orders of 
women, M. Combes adopted a much simpler method. He 
would not submit even to the Council of State, obedient as 
he had found it, their petitions for authorization. On his 
own despotic whim, he closed, in 1902, 3,000 schools of 
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authorized Religious Orders of Women. These schools 
had not received individual authorization such as the 
tyrants insisted on, but had asked it. Four hundred other 
schools of the nuns have become communal and will be 
laicised, Of the 6,400 female schools yet remaining, M. 
Combes examined the petitions for authorization of 4,800, 
and condemned 2,000 of them, provisionally allowing 2, 800 
others because there were no other schools in the districts, 
The petitions of 1,600 yet remain to be decided upon. 
According to a statement made by the Premier, 390 un- 
authorized Congregations of religious women have asked 
for authorization. Seventy: five or eighty of these, he said, 
were teaching Orders; and he signified that their 350 
establishments of education will be closed. 

The fact that the people have not been driven into open 
revolt is certainly a signal proof that the Catholics of 
France are not revolutionary. The country has, however, 
been startled and humiliated from one border to the other. 
The Bishops, almost without exception, have protested in 
the most emphatic manner against the official iniquity; 
and finally have distinctly defied the Combes Ministry 
when it endeavored to use them as police over the sup- 
pressed Religious and their conventual chapels. The peo- 
ple were more decided still. One of the deputies warned 
the Premier that he was arousing the popular fury. Ap- 
parently everywhere that there was an expulsion of Relig- 
ious from their homes, the people gathered, frequently by 
thousands, sometimes before dawn and in the midst of 
snow-storms, for the useless efforts to defend the Religious 
against the military. The Premier had hoped that his 
victims would quietly walk away at his beck, and give him 
no further trouble. He was deceived, however. Very 
generally they yielded only to force, and the law courts 
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very generally also, at least at first, refused to allow the 
Premier to confiscate the property. Soon pressure was 
brought to bear on the courts. Magistrates were changed; 
oficial instructions sent out; and the administration of 
justice became more convenient. 

In a country whose almost entire population professes, 
nominally, at least, the Catholic faith, a country of nearly 
38,000,000 of Catholics, acknowledging the Catholic 
religion as that of the State, and giving such proof of 
adherence to it that four-fifths of the missionaries of the 
Catholic Church are French, and supplied with necessary 
resources by the French people—in this vast country, 
studded hitherto with magnificent religious establishments, 
ministering to every human need and misery, here in 
France, so proudly boastful of its civilization, all the Relig- 
ious Orders of men are proscribed in a short and flippant 
session of parliament, bya little sectarian band of so-called 
free-thinkers, and for the simple reason that those Relig- 
ious Orders defend the Christian and Catholic faith. The 
five Orders of men still allowed to survive are authorized 
with so bad a grace, and subjected to conditions and 
restrictions so galling and so crippling, that their existence 
isservitude. The number of their establishments is lim- 
ited; the most vital, those serving for the perpetuation of 
the Orders, are suppressed ; the whole action of the 
Orders is clogged ; the number of members is determined 
by the whim of a minister who may be, and infact often 
is, an atheist ; the financial affairs are subjected to an offi- 
cial scrutiny, or rather insolence, imposed only on slaves. 
In the polite language of M. Combes, ‘‘the aggregation 
of the Brothers of St. John of God may be said to present, 
taken all together, a character of public usefulness ;’’ but 
it is to be regulated, for ‘‘ it appears dangerous to allow 
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a religious congregation to form a following of vagabonds 
and medicants.’’ And so with the others. 

In urging the immediate suppression of eighty-one Con- 
gregations of Religious women, who, amongst many others, 
had legally sought authorization for their 517 educational 
establishments, M. Combes says that those Religious, not- 
withstanding all the public favor they enjoyed, never 
thought it worth their while to make their position legal! 
‘*Tt was,’’ he continues, ‘‘ because, in effect, they corre. 
sponded with no real public need, and did not dare face an 
examination in the open day.’’ Hence, he had been forced 
to unmask them! Yet Combes himself enumerates the 
vast enterprises in which they are engaged—teaching, hos- 
pital work, prayer, care of working girls, orphanages, 
refuges, asylums, industries, agriculture even, and foreign 
missions ! They are all identical, he says, and should be 
condemned. ‘‘ As for the few industrial establishments (of 
those teaching Orders) in which the young girls can neither 
acquire a profession for the future nor any serious compe- 
tency, the care which the Sisters pretend to bestow, out of 
class hours, on the sick—a care usually remunerated—and 
in which it is difficult to see anything more than an ordi- 
nary humanitarian act, this must not make us forget that 
they are not real hospital Sisters, but Congregaticnal 
teachers.’’ This is the true reason of suppression ; bya 
word to the Chambers M. Combes extinguishes religious 
education of girls in France as he did that of boys. For 
the rest, according to the Premier, ‘‘the education which 
they (the nuns) give is usually below the mediocre, and 
one will seek in vain in it for the character of true philan- 
thropy corresponding with either a private or public need.” 

The disastrous effect of the suppression of the Congrega- 
tions on the foreign prestige of France is pointed out by 
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M. George Villiers, in an article quoted by the Providence 
Visitor (June 20) from the Spanish Figaro. He describes 
the enormous influence of the missionaries in the French 
colonies, and he sets forth the lessons learned by Italy and 
Germany when they suppressed their religious orders. 
The fact that it was the missionaries of these very orders, 
whose daring in penetrating the wilds of Africa and the 
fastnesses of Mohammedanism preaching the teachings of 
Christ, formed the nucleus round which France planted 
her colonies, is most pertinent to the discussion. 

To mention only one field of mission labor, Mr. Villiers 
says: ‘‘ The schools of the Orient, where almost 100,000 
scholars gather every year, under the devout direction of 
16,000 male and female religious are at present passing 
through a grave crisis, as the result of the Law of Associa- 
tions. They are compelled to sit idly by while the re- 
sources which are their very life and the men and women 
who carry on their work are torn from them. 

‘Upon the value of their work, upon the results ob- 
tained by the Church throughout the Levant, there is only 
one voice. All the representatives of France, diplomats, 
consuls and naval officers are in accord. The few who are 
the most suspicious of clericalism are the most categorical 
in their praise—envoys of royalty, charges d’affaires of the 
convention, ambassadors or ministers of the Third Republic. 

‘It seems that we are simply repeating the faults of our 
rivals, and that in spite of ourselves we are providing them 
with the very means by which they will overcome us. 
Their religious policy has caused the ruin of their missions 
in the East, and has permitted us to take their place. By 
our present policy we give it back to them. Is it neces- 
sary to give proof? To recall how Spain, who was for- 
merly at the head of the missionary countries, has lost this 
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supremacy as a result of the laws of 1835 and 1836, which, 
in suppressing the religious orders and in confiscating the 
property of the clergy, destroyed the recruiting and the 
revenues of the mission? Is it necessary to show how in 
our own time the decadence of Italy that overran the Ori- 
ent fifty years ago with missionaries has seen accrue, for 
our benefit, the fruit of their labors the day she forced the 
established congregations beyond her territory ?’’ 

Father Piolet, S.J., one of the leading authorities on 
French foreign missions, estimates that there are 10,000 
nuns in those missions. The missionary nuns have trained 
a large number of native Religious in their various spheres 
of labor. As many as sixty-seven congregations of nuns 
in France are engaged in foreign missionary work. 

‘*Tmagine,’’ writes the Correspondant (April 25), ‘‘ that 
the measures which strike the Religious had been taken 
against laymen—that the expulsions, the seizure of prop- 
erty, the domiciliary visits, from which the Religious 
suffer, had been carried out with regard to ordinary pro- 
prietors, fathers of families, simple citizens, what public 
indignation would be aroused! But let us not become the 
victims of illusion. Men and women of the world, who 
lament the lot of the Congregations, without, however, 
sacrificing a single pleasure to testify your sorrow for the 
humiliation of Church and Country, remember well that 
the persecution now directed against the Religious will, 
after a while, be directed against you: it is a precedent, 
and you shall furnish the consequences.”’ 

In point of fact, the people are furnishing the conse- 
quences. The country is being progressively and avowedly 
de- Christianized. Religious services have been suppressed 
in army and navy. Bishops and priests have been de- 
prived of all share in public moneys, due them as a partial 
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indemnity for former confiscation ; because they protested 
—usually with more than prudent mildness—against the 
religious persecution. Religious men and women have 
been, and are now being, tried in the law courts, in com- 
pany with common criminals ; they are fined and impris- 
oned. The officers of the army, because they are practical 
Catholics, and sometimes because their wives and children 
are practical Catholics, are dismissed, or placed on hallf- 
pay, or forced to resign, or imprisoned. Civil officials are 
in a worse position. If in any part of France they yet dare 
to practise their religion publicly, or if their families do so, 
or if the children attend a religious school, the time is 
rapidly coming everywhere in France when none of those 
things shall be done any longer. 

The present /azcisation, or de- Christianization, has been 
planned with great skill and foresight and pursued with 
most unscrupulous vigor, by what has been called Latin 
Freemasonry and its allied secret societies. And if ever a 
forcible argument was supplied to show the destructive 
tendencies of such societies, we surely have it in contem- 
porary France. The preudest and most cultured nation in 
Europe is rapidly sinking, under its present policy, to the 
position of a second-class power, or to an inferior one. 
While every nation is consolidating its resources in view 
of keen international rivalry and distrust, while even Protes- 
tant sovereigns are vying with one another for Catholic 
favor, France is demoralizing her army and navy, destroy- 
ing her finances and foreign prestige, rending her entire 
people into most bitterly opposed sections, in fact, pre- 
paring the way for the fate of Poland. The Republic 
could have conciliated the Royalists and Bonapartists with 
the willing aid of Pope Leo XIII. Instead of doing so, it 
lashes them into fury by an utterly insane and insulting 
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proscription of all that they hold most sacred and by pur- 
suing a national policy which no prudent statesman could 
approve. 

As to the complicity of French Freemasonry, it is undis- 
guised. The official Masonic documents, quoted by M. 
Prache in his parliamentary report (March 6, 1902), by 
Mr. Richard Davey in the Fortnightly Review (December, 
1901), by Mr. G. A. Raper in the Mineteenth Century 
and After (April, 1902), and by various other writers, 
show that the Associations Bill and kindred measures were 
concocted in the lodges and imposed upon the parliamen- 
tary adepts (see Messenger, September, 1902. Fyree- 
masonry in France). One of the latest Masonic acknowl- 
edgments on the subject is found in the Report of the 
Masonic Congress held at Geneva, last year, in the begin- 
ning of September. The report was published by the 
Swiss Grand Lodge, Alpina, and is summarized in the 
French review, Le Correspondant, of April 25, 1903, 
(Paris, Rue Saint-Guillaume, 31). A delegate of the 
Grand Lodge of France said, amongst other things, ‘‘ The 
government of the Republic, supported by Freemasonry, 
has a terrible struggle to maintain against our hereditary 
enemy ’’—the Catholic Church. During the Congress it 
was proclaimed that ‘‘universal Masonry should watch 
over childhood, should make the school its jewel, remov- 
ing from it all confessional passion,’’ 7. ¢., Christianity. 
Brother Nicol announced that their adversaries in France 
claimed for parents the right to educate their own chil- 
dren; but we, Freemasons, proscribe that doctrine : we 
wish to educate children in the idea of /ay progress ; we 
do not intend to leave them to the mercy of convents and of 
Sisters’’—no matter, of course, whether they be Catholic 
children or not. There were, however, some sensible 
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Anglo-Saxons at the Masonic Congress. One of them, 
the Australian delegate, reminded the intriguers that ‘‘ the 
danger now was that their organization would become the 
tool of different religious and political parties’’—it never 
can become anything else. And the delegate of the Grand 
Lodge of Iowa added, ‘‘ Amongst the Latin races, Free- 
masonry becomes the refuge of the intriguer and the 
dreamer : the English lodges are prosperous because con- 
servative.’’ 

Just at this moment, the working out of the nefarious 
program of the French intriguers is causing sacrilegious 
riots in the churches, public insults to priests and bishops, 
revolting profanation of sacred things, the expulsion from 
the Catholic schools of thousands of Catholic girls and of 
the gentle nuns who teach them, and is, in fact, a direct 
and open provocation to civil war. 

D. Lyncu, S. J. 
[Reprint, The Messenger, July, 1903.) 


BRIGHTER DAYS FOR FRANCE. 


FOR a summary of events in the Religious conflict in France 
since November, 1899, when Waldeck-Rousseau announced his 
program for controlling and gradually suppressing the Relig- 
ious Associations, we recommend the article which is published 
at the head of this number. Asa story of deceptive and cruel 
political tactics, it is difficult, if not impossible to match. From 
the very outset it was clear that the Socialists would compel the 
government not only to disperse the Religious, but also to 
oppress, and, if possible, destroy the Church. Outspoken as the 
extreme supporters of the Ministry were, the ministers themselves 
dared not appear to yield to them, and, consequently, while com- 
plying with their demands, they had to invent: one specious pre- 
text after another in order to justify their course, and in this they 
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were often so cunning as to succeed for a time in deceiving even 
the elect. They have not, however, succeeded in silencing the 
clamor of the Radicals for oppression after oppression stil] more 
extensive and violent than any we have yet witnessed, and to-day 
no one isso purblind as not to perceive that they are seeking 
some plausible motive for a breach with the Holy See and the 
abolition of the Concordat. Having failed in their attempt to 
make the Church the creature of the State, they are now deter- 
mined to use the State to crush the Church. They thought to 
gratify the Bishops by wresting the Congregations from their 
dependence on the Holy See and submitting them in all things to 
the Ordinaries; but the Bishops saw through the ruse, and in the 
words of one of their number, refused to act for the government 
as police over the Religious. They pretended that they wished 
to destroy the monopoly, as they expressed it, of the pulpit by 
members of the congregations and to give the secular clergy more 
opportunities to preach ; and lo, bishops and priests everywhere 
persist in inviting preachers from the disbanded communities to 
fill their pulpits! They now demand that the Pope shall confer 
jurisdiction on men whom they presume not merely to nominate 
but to appoint to vacant bishoprics, and seek to make his refusal 
an occasion for abolishing the Concordat. He knows full well 
that even if he could accede to their wishes, they would speedily 
find some other pretext, not only for abolishing the Concordat, 
but for abolishing it in such a way as to inflict a grievous injury 
on religion: for the measures suggested by politicians and pub- 
licists alike all presume that in cancelling this agreement the 
State must enter on a course of petty oppression of religion, which 
would make the lot of clergy and laity intolerable. 

To our mind their lot is intolerable as it is, but imagine what 
it would be if, as M. Yves Guyot suggests, each curé were made 
to depend on his commune for his salary, and every cathedral 
and church, on the whim of the Communal Councils to deter- 
mine whether they should be used for religious or secular pur- 
poses, or the hours at which they may be used for either. This 
is why many French Bishops dislike to admit the possibility of 
the new situation, and hesitate to discuss it; though several of 
them realize that they must face the question in the immediate 
future. Bishops and priests could do without the pittance, the 
few hundred dollars at most any of them receives from the gov- 
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ernment which pays in this way its debt to the Church for the 
properties it has seized; but what would they do without their 
churches, residences, schools and other properties necessary for 
the service of religion, even if they could suppose that the gov- 
ernment would leave them free to exercise their ministry ? 

Threatening though the prospects may be, we do not appre- 
hend an immediate final breech between Church and State in 
France. M. Combes has too many serious difficulties to meet at 
present without creating others still more serious. Already he 
has become painfully aware that in every dispersed Religious he 
is likely to find a source of trouble which was unknown when the 
communities were undisturbed and the Superiors could control 
the action of their subjects. He has actually a Bill before the 
Chamber to provide for this emergency by dealing with all who 
have been at any time members of a Religious Congregation, as 
he would, or has done, with the Congregation itself, and the 
effect of this measure will be to weaken, if not break, his 
majority, for the Socialists only are agreed upon it. 

Stidl, the question of abolishing the Concordat must neces- 
sarily come up, and it is well that it should, if only to give the 
Bishops and the clerical and lay spokesmen of the country an 
occasion to show how unjustly it is abused in making the Church 
dependent on the State, and to do away with the impression that 
the State fulfils more than a slight part of its obligations for the 
support of religion. The agitation of this question would be 
the best opportunity the Bishops of France have had for thirty 
years to rally the Catholics of the country to their support, and 
to strengthen, if not increase, their rights, instead of losing them 
entirely. Meantime, it ill-becomes us to lose our confidence 
in the Church in France, in its Bishops, clergy, religious or laity. 
When all has been said about the causes of their present misfor- 
tunes, the sole sufficient reason to account for these adequately 
is the determination of the enemies of religion to destroy the 
Church in that country. It is no time now for recrimination, 
but for sympathy sincere and active enough to take the trouble 
to learn what is glorious as well as what is humiliating to the 
Catholics of France, and to discover the perfidy of the French 
government and its press defenders. It is idle, and altogether 
un-Catholic, to complain of the lack of Catholic spirit among 
Frenchmen, to speak of the lethargy of the Bishops, the anti- 
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Republican tendencies of the Religious, the blight of race suicide 
among the people, the lack of practical Catholicity in certain 
districts. It is easy to multiply and magnify evils which at the 
worst are temporary, isolated and always remediable. It is easy 
to learn of these and others without number from a press, which 
has very little to say about the Humberts, the Pelletans, Edgar 
Combes’ or the Reinach Saltiphernes tiara frauds, or of the 
official corruption of which all these are but stray indications, 
No, there is faith in France still; the sign of regeneration is 
stamped and sealed on that nation, and even though vast num- 
bers of French Catholics renew it sacramentally only at such 
times as the occasion of First Communion, matrimony or death, 
they do renew it then at least, and to speak disparagingly of this 
is to show that we do not appreciate the value and power of the 
Sacraments at all. 

There is faith in France and faith so plentiful and exuberant 
that from out that country the voice of the missionary has pro- 
claimed Christianity to well nigh all the world. From France, 
men and money too, in numbers and amounts too great to be 
enumerated in the pages of this magazine, have come to sow and 
propagate and perpetuate the faith here. Men of renown all of 
them, a chaste and holy generation, ‘‘ rich men in virtue, lovers 
of beautifulness; living at peace in their houses,’’ as we knew 
them, and as their glorious record describes them, at work all dur- 
ing the past century to sow where we are richly reaping. That 
generation is not dead. Their spirit still animates the Church of 
France, and it would be base ingratitude on our part to misjudge 
them in the day of their trial instead of supporting them by 
our sympathy and reanimating their hope of better and brighter 
days. 


(Editorial, The Messenger, July, 1903.] 





The Real St. Francis of Assisi. 
F-F F SF 


In that exquisite garland of immortelles known as the 
Fioretti or “Little Flowers of St. Francis,” we read of 
a certain friar once asking St. Francis: “Why is it that 
all the world comes after thee, and everybody desires to 
see thee, and to hear thee, and to obey thee? Thou art 
not a man either comely of person, or of noble birth, or 
of great science; whence then comes it that all the world 
runs after thee?’ Not a few persons may have been 
tempted of late to repeat this question in view of the 
homage which the opening century is offering to the Little 
Poor Man of Assisi. No one who follows the “signs of 
the times” can have failed to note the many manifesta- 
tions of this homage whether in art or in literature or in 
historical criticism. The mere fact that the Poverello in 
his tattered habit should become an object of widespread 
interest in an age that affects to smile at medizvalism 
seems strange enough. But that the present revival of 
interest in the life and work of St. Francis should re- 
ceive its greatest impetus from those who are not Cath- 
olics is stranger yet. Of all the saints, the Seraphic 
Patriarch we should think would be the last to win the 
affections of Protestants, yet he is apparently the one 
most beloved. 

It is several years ago now that a distinguished Oxford 
professor published an essay which first set our separated 
brethren talking about St. Francis. Ever since that time 

I 
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Peotesant interest in the Saint has been steadily grow- 
ing in widening circles and the public never seems to 
grow weary of hearing more about him. Indeed the past 
decade has been remarkable for an almost continuous 
stream of literature dealing with the Saint’s history. New 
biographies have appeared, including one in the * epoch- 
makers” series ; (1) the secular magazines have treated 
at length of his “spirit”; even the daily papers have 
turned aside from politics and the latest scandal to invoke 
the name of St. Francis as though it still had a magic 
power over men’s minds. Moreover Protestant poets 
have run the gamut of the Saint's praises; oratorios 
have been composed in his honor and milliners with 
cruel irony have concocted little birds for the trimming 
of bonnets which they call oiseaux a la St. Frangois. Nor 
is this all. The life of our Saint has been made the sub- 
ject of Sunday-school study by the Congregational 
Union of England; (2) of sermons in Protestant cathe- 
drals; (3) of lectures in Rationalistic Universities, (4) 
and of “consecration” by the Salvation Army, (5) At 
the moment the beginnings of Franciscanism as a “world 
movement” are being diligently studied and an Inter- 


(1) ) The best Catholic one is undoubtedly Abbé Leon Lemon- 
nier’s admirable ‘‘ History ’’ (London: Kegan Paul, 1894), but the 
finally acceptable life of the saint has still to be published. 

(2) In each of the three grades during 1897 appeared a life of 
“St. Francis.” 

(3) Canon Knox Little delivered a series of lectures on St 
Francis at Worcester Cathedral in the Lent of 1806. 

(4) Professor W. Goetz, of the University of Leipzig, devoted 
the entire academic year 1899-90 to the critical analysis of the 
Speculum Perfectionis and the Legenda Trium Sociorum. 

(5) One of the most popular volumes of the “Red Hot Li- 
brary” is “Brother Francis or Less than the Least” by “Staff 
Captain” Douglas. 
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national Society under Royal patronage has been estab- 
lished to facilitate this study; a new race of pilgrims is 
wending its way towards the Umbrian towns where every 
little out-of-the-way convent is being ransacked in the 
quest of chronicles, legends, or whatever else may throw 
any light, however dim, upon the early history of the 
Seraphic Order. (6) As a result of the discoveries al- 
ready made among the “buried cities” of Franciscan lit- 
erature we have lately been put in possession of no 
small number of original documents, reprints and new 
editions, all edited with scholarly care and often with 
exquisite taste. Not less noteworthy is the eager wel- 
come which such works receive from the readirg pub- 
lic and the sympathetic treatment of them at the hands 
of the reviewers. 

Truly, in the face of all these facts, one is tempted to 
conclude that the new century cannot be altogether un- 
spiritual when the “message” of a stigmatized mystic is 
being reverently listened to even in the halls of the “high- 
er criticism.” Indeed, a perusal of some recent works 
might almost lead one to believe that the day of saints 
is coming at last, and that the present Franciscan renais- 
sance is but the presage of a golden age when simple 
things and tenderness and faith shall be the vogue. (7) 
But, alas! we fear that not a little of what is being 
written nowadays about “sweet St. Francis’ must be set 
down as mere sentiment. We have in mind at least one 
recent contribution to the literature of Franciscanism 


(6) Societa Internazionale di Studi Francescani inaugurated at 
Assisi, June, 1902, under the patronage of the Queen Mother, 
Margaret of Savoy. 

(7) Canon Rawnsley’s address at Assisi last summer may be 
cited as an example. 
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which certainly comes under this head. lor the rest, 
even in those quarters where the appreciation of St. 
Francis is not of the sentimental order, we are also 
tempted to fear that the Saint is regarded chiefly as a 
great sociological fact, and that his methods are being 
studied as a mere academic exercise. be this as it may, 


that St. Francis should be seriously studied at all outside 
the Church at a time when the very school-boys are read- 
ing Huxley and Spencer, is something to be thankful 
for—even though the motive be not a religious one. Con- 
temporaneously with all this Protestant activity, Cath- 
olic scholars have not been idle, and in special periodicals 
and publications have contributed not a little to the ex- 
tension of the Franciscan research movement. (8) 
But it is time to return to our question: What is the 
cause of the present widespread homage to St. Francis? 


(8) Some of the most energetic workers in this direction are 
the Friars themselves. Among them Father Leonard Lemmeis, 
the present annalist of the Friars Minor, holds first place by 
reason of the acumen of his criticism and the importance of his 
discoveries. He is at present editing the “Documenta Francis- 
cana,” a collection of ancient chronicles of the Order. Three 
volumes of this work have already appeared—“Scripta [ratris 
Leonis,” “Speculi Redactio 1*,’? and “Extractiones ex Legenda 
Antiqua,” besides the “Chronica Beati-Bernardini,” the “Dialogus 
De Vitis Fratrum,” and the “Excerpta Celanensia.” Father \Mar- 
cellinus da Civezza and Teofilo Domenichelli, both well-known 
writers, have given us for the first time the integral text of the 
“Legend of the Three Companions.” The Fathers at Quarrachi 
have published the two “Legends of St. Bonaventure.” Father 
Edward d’Alengon, Archivist of the Capuchins in Rome, has pub- 
lished a critical edition of the “Sacrum Commercium S. Fran- 
cisci cum Domina Paupertate,” held to be the earliest of Francis- 
can documents, and he promises a similar edition of the “Two 
Legends,” by Celano. Meanwhile, Father Joseph Fratini, O.M 
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It is of course far too wide a question to allow the writer 
of the present article to do more than make a few sug- 
gestions. First and foremost then the perennial charm 
of the Saint's personality must ever be reckoned with 
as a remote cause. There is an indescribable attraction 
in the Saint which draws and holds men.of the most 
different habits of mind, with a sense of personal sym- 
pathy. Perhaps no other man unless it be St. Paul ever 
had such a wide-reaching all-embracing sympathy. And 
it may have been wider than St. Paul’s, for we find no 
evidence in the great apostle for a love for nature, and 
for animals. This exquisite Franciscan spirit, as it is 
called, which is the very perfume of religion—this spirit 
at once so humble, so tender, so devout, so akin to the 
“good odor” of Christ, passed out into the whole world 


and has become a permanent source of inspiration. A 
character at once so exalted and so purified as St. Fran- 


Conv., has published a concordance of the “Two Legends of 
Celano,” “The Three Companions,” and “St. Bonaventure.” Out- 
side the Franciscan family Mgr. Faloci Pulignani, of Foligno, 
Editor of the Miscellanea Francescana, and Don Minocchi, of 
lorence, the Bollandist, F. van Ortroy, P. Erhle, S.J., the eru- 
dite critic of the Medieval Church, P. Mandonnet, O.P., of Frei- 
burg, Prof. W. Goetz, of Leipzig, and Karl Muller, have become 
prominent for their recent contributions to the study of early 
l'ranciscan history. Nor have the English writers been idle. 
Besides the work of Fathers Cuthbert and Stanislaus, O.S.F.C., 
the “Sacrum Commercium” has been translated by Montgomery 
Carmichael under the title of “My Lady Poverty” (London, Ten- 
nant & Ward). The “Speculum Perfectionis” has been translated 
successively by Dr. Sebastian Evans (Boston, L. C. Page, 1899), 
and by the Countess De La Warr (London, Burns & Oates, 
1903), while “The Legend of the Three Companions,” translated 
by Miss E. Gurney Salter, is among the latest- additions to the 
Temple Classics, in which series there is also an admirable Eng- 


} 
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lish version of the “Fioretti.” 
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cis was sure to keep alive an ideal. And so he does, 
From this one can easily understand St. Francis’ dom- 
inance among a small but earnest band of enthusiasts 
now pointing the world back to the reign of the spirit. 
It was this same gentle idealism of St. Francis which 
inspired the art of the Umbrian people; it was this which 
was translated into the paintings of their greatest artists. 
No school of painting has ever been penetrated with such 
pure idealism as the Umbrian, and the inspiration at once 
religious and artistic came from the tomb of the Pover- 
ello above which Giotto had painted his mystical frescoes 
of poverty, chastity and obedience. The earnest quasi- 
religious study of the medieval beginnings of Western 
art has therefore rightly been set down (9) as another 
cause for some of the latter-day pilgrimages to Assisi. 
In like manner the scientific treatment of the romance 
literature leads naturally to St. Francis as to the humble 
upper waters of a mighty stream—at the beginning of the 
thirteenth century is St. Francis, at the end is Dante. It 
was Matthew Arnold, we believe, (10) who first held up 
the Poor Man of Assisi as a literary type—a type as dis- 
tinct and formal as the author of the “Divine Comedy.” 
Prose, he says, could not satisfy the Saint’s ardent soul, 
and so he made poetry. But St. Francis’ poetry is not 
merely in his written words, though they are very beauti- 
ful; it is in his life, and that life must ever appeal to the 
imagination of all true poets. Thus, we have Longfellow 
(9) Catholic University Bulletin, Washington, D. C,, 
1903. 

(10) In his chapter on pagan and mediaeval sentiment where 
he draws a comparison between a hymn of Theocritus and the 
Canticum Solis of S. Francis—Essays on Criticism, First Series, 
Macmillan & Co., 1883. 
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speaking of St. Francis as his “favorite Saint,’” Tennyson 
sighing for the Saint’s return to earth, and Ruskin treas- 
uring up a relic of the Saint’s habit. Such men, however, 
in their expressions of affection, remember St. Francis 
chiefly as the one who “went forth to preach to the birds 
at Bevagna, who tamed the fierce wolf of Gubbio, who 
sheltered the leveret and set the wild doves free, who felt 
the welcome of the minstrels of the wood at La Verna, 
who bade affectionate farewell to his brother the Falcon, 
and who sang in sweet contest with the nightingale in the 
ilex grove of the Carceri.” 

But if some are more directly moved by the esthetic 
aspect of the Saint’s life, there are others who consider 
his character from a more serious standpoint. These 
latter see in St, Francis a type of the true Christian re- 
former whose “social idea” might with some modifica- 
tions be applied to actual conditions. “Let us try,” writes 
such a one, “to discover whether the Saint’s ideas have 
lost their virtue, whether those principles have ceased to 
be true and living, or whether, if cast into well-prepared 
soil, they are not capable of bearing fruit still, like those 
grains of wheat, which, after lying for long centuries be- 
side the bodies of the Pharaohs, still preserve their germi- 
nating powers to-day.” (11) In such expressions as 
these we are said to hear “the farthest shoreward ring of 
that ripple which St. Francis made when he dropped into 
the sea of men’s affections his gauntlet against the ava- 
rice and self-interest of the favored classes in his day.” 
Since that day the world has been burned in many fires 
and in many agonies has faced the birth of new truths. 
What wonder, then, in view of the strong new walls of 


(11) “St. Francis and the Twentieth Century.” Contemporary 
Review, December, 1902. 
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division rising amid our changing economic condition, if 
a world overrun with materialism and more deeply de- 
ceived than it likes to admit, should hark back to the “so- 
cial idea’ of the man who, “when European society was 
on the brink of complete collapse, stepped in and saved 
it.” (12) When, therefore, we consider that “Umbrian- 
ism,” as typified by St. Francis, changed the whole aspect 
of the Social Question, that it diverted the course of art 
and forced poetry to take new directions we shall have 
gone far on the road to understanding the influence which 
the Poverello wields over the cultured and thoughtful 
minds of our day. 

But may we not also see in the present neo-lrotestant 
cultus of St. Francis a phase of that “great intellectual 
Catholic Renaissance” by which a non-Catholic dramatist 
(13) seeks to explain the recent revival of the miracle 
plays. We have, it seems, “traveled so far away from 
the spirit of the medizval period, that we have almost 
completed the circle.” Unconsciously, then, we are mak- 
ing our way back to the old ideals, or as this writer puts 
it, “recovering from the too reactionary spirit of the Re- 
formation” and re-awakening as it were to the “imagina- 
tive beauty of the Catholic presentment of Christianity.” 
Be this as it may, it is certain that the frigid if not bitter 
tone which was formerly a marked feature of the Protes- 
tant religious literature when treating of the Communion 
of Saints is gradually disappearing under the modern 
esthetic movement. At least a large section of Protes- 


(12) These are the words of the late Protestant Bishop of 
London, Dr. Creighton, who, like Canon Knox Little, lectured 
on St. Francis. See the English Historical Review, Vol. Y. 
No. 20. 

(13) Laurence Housman in the Critic, March, 1903. 
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tantism is no longer guilty of what Ruskin called “the 
vulgar and insolent Evangelical notion that one should 
not care for the saints.” And strange as it may seem to 
those within the fold the Saint, who, if he has not been 
a means of bringing about this change, has certainly the 
strongest attraction for the Protestant mind is St. Francis 
of Assisi. 

Whatever may be the cause of the present neo-Protes- 
tant cultus of St. Francis its effects cannot but prove 
beneficial to all who study the Saint’s life in a proper 
spirit. That some Protestants seek to do so is clear from 
such books as that of Canon Knox Little. (14) Spite 
of some impatient words about the “claims of Rome,” 
etc.. that disfigure its pages, Canon Knox Little’s appre- 
ciation of St. Francis is an interesting evidence of how 
the Saint’s career may affect those who really differ from 
the creed he professed. Very beautiful from beginning 
to end is the interpretation of motives and character pre- 
sented by the eminent Anglican divine in his biography, 
which is the more valuable since he tells us he has studied 
everything on the subject within reach; that he depends 
ior his information on original authorities, and that he 
has formed his judgment independently from them. His 
aim in writing is to lead others “to follow under wholly 
different conditions in the main and deepest things, the 
noble example of a holy life.” And if those who read in 
this spirit do not rise from a study of the Saint’s life bet- 
tered and strengthened in ideal and purpose there are not 
many appeals that would have power to reach them. 
Furthermore, the study of early Franciscan history serves 
to bring many non-Catholics within a Catholic atmos- 
phere of thought. By studying the personality of a pre- 


(14) St. Francis of Assisi, New York: Thos. Whittaker, 1897. 
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eminently Catholic saint living in an essentially Catholic 
age, they come to have a better knowledge of Catholic 
life, and this better knowledge must draw them nearer 
the Church. And here it is interesting to recall the evo- 
lution in the non-Catholic attitude towards St. Francis. 
Strangely enough Mrs. Oliphant in her “Life” of the 
Poverello denies him the title of saint. Not so Dr, Jes- 
sop, who, in his “Coming of the Friars,” asks, “why 
grudge to call him Saint Francis?” Canon Knox Little, 
disdaining any concession to middle-class English Protes- 
tantism, calls him saint as a matter of course. Dr. Ad- 
derley accepts the miracle of the Stigmata without ques- 
tion. As for Canon Rawnsley he almost seems to accept 
everything, including even the Third Order. In the lat- 
ter’s appreciation of St. Francis, non-Catholic sympathy 
with the life and aims of the Seraphic Patriarch reache: 
its highest level up to date—unless the establishment of an 
order of Protestant Franciscans may be considered a 
higher tribute. Spite of all this, it may be as the pessi- 
mists say that the sectarians are really no nearer th 
Church than they were twenty-five years ago. But this 
much is at least certain that the spirit of St. Francis has 
the happy effect of eliminating acrimony from the minds 
of men, and thus they may more easily discern wher 
truth resides, 

In so far then as closer acquaintance with St, Francis 
conduces by a way altogether uncontroversial to dispel 
prejudice, we hope that his Protestant admirers will, 
mindful of Pope’s admonition, drink deeply at the well 
of early Franciscan literature; they will find it a well of 
doctrine undefiled. And who knows but that some at 
least, may in the end find a short cut to Rome over the 
Umbrian hills. For its own sake also, this study of the 
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Franciscan classics among Protestants is to be welcomed 
and encouraged, seeing that the literature of the spirit 
bears in our day so sorry a proportion to that of the flesh, 
But withal, while we admire the enthusiasm shown by 
non-Catholics in studying the life of Saint Francis and 
while we accept their good work in making it better 
known at its full value, it is none the less proper that we 
enter a protest against their interpretation of St, Francis 
being taken as the correct one—the more so as their work 
betrays a tendency to eulogize the merely external beauty 
of the Saint’s life at the expense of those graces of the 
spirit so peculiar to him. It is not that we wish to see St. 
Francis portrayed as though he went through life wrap- 
ped in one unbroken ecstasy, seldom, if ever, descend- 
ing to the level of our ordinary existence. Such hagi- 
ography is, to say the least, somewhat discouraging, 
since it places the saints on a pedestal quite above the 
reach of human endeavor ; it is moreover most misleading 
since, after all, the saints, unlike the poets, are not born 
but made. (15) The tendency we fear sins by defect 
rather than by excess. The danger is lest, in the general 
Protestant appreciation of the Saint’s moral beauty, his 
internal motives be ignored, belittled, or misconstrued. 
Of course we cannot expect non-Catholics to fully appre- 
ciate the supernatural aspect of the Saint’s life and, as it 
is, “many who are charmed with the legend of the wolf 
of Gubbio, pass over the mystery of the Portiuncula as 
unintelligible.” But, on the other hand, does St. Francis 
stand for nothing more than universal peace, brother- 
hood, and the appreciation of the lowly? It is this social 
side of his teaching that is being made much of by non- 


(15) See “The Inner Life of St. Francis,” by Fr. Stanislaus, 
O.S.F.C. London Catholic Truth Society, 1900. 
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Catholics. We are told that the message of St. Francis 
to our century is one of brotherhood and peace amongst 
nations and classes, (16) This is true, as far as it goes, 
but the Saint has a further message. He has a message 
to all and every age. Nor was his message only by way 
of sermons. He did preach or rather, he talked to the 
people, but his life was his sermon and it is just in that 
side of his life which non-Catholics are passing over in 
silence that we should seek the Saint’s real ‘‘message.” 
In St. Francis’ intense belief in the supernatural, in his 
never questioning loyalty to ecclesiastical authority—is 
there not a lesson for our own doubting and restless gen- 
eration? Yet you will look in vain among most, if not 
all, of the eulogies of St. Francis now in vogue for even 
any allusion to the fact that he was a Catholic. Of course 
it could hardly be claimed that he was a Protestant, since 
there were no Protestants in the thirteenth century, but 
you will be told that St. Francis “belongs to humanity 
and not to the Church.” In their apparent anxiety to 
read the beginnings of the Franciscan movement in the 
light of their own predilections some non-Catholics have 
sought to give the work of St. Francis a color of “unde- 
nominationalism,” and to represent the drift of his teach- 
ing as one in which the value of orthodoxy was discount- 
ed to make room for a fuller presentment of the “Social 
Question.” Hence he is often held up as a sort of mediz- 
val humanitarian who, were he alive to-day, would have 
pleaded “for thrift, for old age pensions and for com- 
munal banks.” (17) To borrow the phraseology of a 


(16) This was the burden of M. Sabatier’s address at London 
last year. It is reprinted in the Contemporary Review, Decen- 
ber, 1902. 

(17) This is what Canon Rawnsley declared in his Assisi ad- 
dress already mentioned. 
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well-known writer, (18) it is not just to St. Francis nor 
true to his spirit and teaching thus to tear off the label 
and to rub out the trade mark, and then to say: “See the 
new remedy we have discovered for all the ills the twenti- 
eth century is heir to.” “The doctor for our sickness to- 
day,” writes an Anglican enthusiast, “is the man who 
brought his medicines to the men of Assisi in the thir- 
teenth century.” Far be it from us to gainsay Canon 
Rawnsley’s assertion that the modern world in general, 
not excepting the Anglican church, is badly in need of 
just such a course of treatment as St. Francis adminis- 
tered to his fellow-men six hundred years ago, nor shall 
we find fault, no matter who it is, that makes the most 
of the remedies from the pharmacy of the Church which 
Christ has established for the healing of the nations, but 
—let them be honest. Let them admit they have no 
remedy of their own, and that they must needs have re- 
course to Rome. As it is, glancing over the speeches de- 
livered last summer at Assisi at the reunion of the Inter- 
national Society of Franciscan Studies, one cannot but 
feel that its promoters were plucking a flower not of their 
own growing, and while exploiting the beauties of this 
borrowed blossom taking care not to say a word as to the 
garden which produces blossoms of such wondrous color 
and fragrance. And yet it makes all the difference in 
the world in what garden a flower grows—the more so, 
since some flowers do not grow except in one place. Thus 
the thornless rose-bushes at Portiuncula, with their blood- 


stained leaves, cannot be transplanted. Neither can St. 
Francis. 


(18) Rev. A. P. Doyle, Catholic World, September, 1897, to 
whose excellent article on St. Francis we are also indebted for 
several other references. 
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But to return to the Assisian society it may be inter- 


esting, as not a little has been heard of late respecting 
this organization, to note that its object as set forth in 
the prospectus is to compile a complete catalogue of Fran- 
ciscan manuscripts existing in Europe and with the aid 
of writers on Franciscan subjects to collect materials for 
a bibliographical dictionary for the guidance of students. 
It is proposed to include in this catalogue: “1 MSS. 
of works bearing on the history of St. Francis and the 
Franciscan movement; 2 MSS. containing the writings 
of Franciscan Friars (the majority of which will be scho- 
lastic treatises); 3 MSS. transcribed by Franciscan 
Friars, or formerly belonging to Franciscan houses; 4 
service books.” The catalogue will be arranged accord- 
ing to libraries; will be issued in parts and subsequently 
indexed. Meanwhile, members are being enrolled and a 
bureau has been established for correspondence in the 
principal European languages. Among the most en- 
thusiastic promoters of this undertaking have been several 
Anglican clergymen, under whose auspices a branch of 
the society was established last winter in England. In 
apparent ignorance of these facts some Catholic papers 
have been lauding the society as if it were as orthodox 
an institution as the Third Order, and not a few Catholics 
were induced to join it. Doubtless, like the editors, they 
supposed it to be a Catholic affair, or at least presumed 
the spirit of purely scientific and critical study to animate 
its founders. The mistake is natural enough. How, 
they ask, could Protestants admire a saint who was the 
very negation of Protestantism? They forget that Protes- 
tants can admire almost anything under the broad blue 
sky except external authority, as represented by the Roman 
Pontiff. Our Protestant friends may argue that to love 
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st. Francis does not imply a belief in the Church whose 
most loyal son he was. We answer that a society for 
Franciscan studies need not be an ascetic assembly or 
even a religious association, much less an organization 
for non-Catholic proselytism, but its object should be 
‘o study St. Francis in every phase of his career—not 
merely as a friend of nature, as a social reformer, and 
as preacher of poverty, but also as the friend of Gregory 
[X., as the support of the Roman church, as the founder 
fan order which has been a nursery for the supernatural 
irtues. Since it became clear that such was not the ob- 
‘ect of the Assisian society, but that its aim was rather to 
study St. Francis in part, in so far, to wit,—as he is 
canonized in the heart of humanity and not by the 
“hurch,” the Catholic members realizing that they were 
not in their Father’s house, and fearing that they might 
be serving in the enemy’s camp seem to have nearly all 
vithdrawn, 

The difficulties not to say dangers of that pretended 
neutrality which, as in the present case, is kept so con- 
stantly before the eyes of Catholics nowadays are clearly 
indicated by Mgr. Faloci Pulignani, of Foligno, editor of 
the Francescana Miscellanea, in a recent letter to the 
oresident of the society. This distinguished prelate is so 
vell known for his vast erudition, especially in all that 
appertains to Franciscan history, that the promoters of the 
new society used every effort to secure his co-operation 
in its organization. These advances having failed, the 
vice-president wrote a lengthy letter to Mgr. Faloci, in 
which he laid particular stress on the complete neutrality 
of the new society. In his reply, Mgr. Faloci places the 
question on its true basis. In justifying his abstention, 
he adduces reasons which are so much to the point that 
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we cannot do better than give a synopsis of them. (ig) 
Prefacing his reply with the remark “that it is not pos- 
sible to be a Catholic in heart, if one does not profess to 
be one,” Mgr. Faloci says: “I have received a circular 
from the president of the committee, in which we read 
that the society wishes to preserve a strict neutrality, 
This seems to me to be but idle talk, for it is impossible 
to draw a parallel between a society whose purpose is the 
study of St. Francis, and a society of chemists, an acad- 
emy of electricians or a congress of mechanics. They 
must remain entirely neutral, because chemistry, clec- 
tricity or mechanics are neither Catholic nor heretical. 
But a society whose object is the study of St. Francis 
must be Catholic or non-Catholic. Neutrality under these 
circumstances altogether favors non-Catholics ; and never- 
theless should we or our society out of regard for these 
gentlemen stifle and lock up our feelings in the depths of 
our hearts, while they make such ready display of theirs? 
Let us study St. Francis, let us be critics, pitiless critics, 
indefatigable seekers after truth; but both as individuals 
and as a society, let us have the courage to call ourselves 
Catholics, and let us bear the consequences. We are not 
a religious confession ; we are not a religion ; we Catholics 
are the religion ; consequently for us neutrality is logically 
a mistake. For others, all religions are good; they must 
of necessity be neutral. For us all religions, except the 
Catholic, are false. Therefore we cannot be neutral.” 
Precisely because M, Sabatier has taken such a promi- 
nent part in the International Society of Franciscan study, 
we shall treat of his work and spirit in a separate article. 


(19) We are quoting from the translation of Mgr. Faloci’s let- 
ter published in the Franciscan Monthly of London, for Decem- 
ber, 1902. 
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II 


THE name of M. Paul Sabatier has of late become en- 
twined as it were in the public mind around that of St. 
Francis as of one who had thrown much new light on 
the history of the Seraphic Patriarch. For several years 
past M. Sabatier has been working among the half-buried 
cities of early Franciscan literature like an industrious 
historical mole turning out with amazing rapidity literary 
cameos of considerable appearance and some value. (20) 
Whatever may be the ultimate literary value of M. Saba- 


tier’s documentary “discoveries,” one thing is certain, that 


the enthusiastic and energetic work of the French critic 
has given an immense impetus to the present movement 
of Franciscan research. -Indeed, had M. Sabatier not 
written his “Life” of St. Francis it is more than prob- 
able that several subsequent works on the same subject 
would never have seen the light seeing that they are little 
more than a popularization of the hypotheses of M. Sa- 


(20) Among them are the following: Vie de S. Francois 
d’Assise, which forms the subject of the present article; Specu- 
lum Perfectionis seu S. Franciscit Assisiensis Legenda Antiquis- 
sima: Tractatus de Indulgentia S. Mariae de Portiuncula; Flor- 
etum S. Francisci Assisiensis; un Nouveau chapitre de la vie de 
S. Frangots; Description du Manuscrit Franciscain de Leignitz; 
Regula Antiqua Fratrum et sororum de poenitentia; De lauthen- 
ticité de la Legende de S. Frangois; S. Francisci legendae veteris 
fragmenta. Parts: Libratre Fischbacher. 
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batier. (21) In his “Life” M, Sabatier has given expres. 
sion to all the neo-Protestant Franciscan sympathies. It 
may not, therefore, be amiss to try and form a correct 
judgment as to the literary and religious aspect of the 
French critic’s writings especially as it is probable that he 
will soon visit the United States, 

M. Sabatier himself has told us (22) the simple story 
of what it was that first led him to study St. Francis and 
to devote his life to him. He had been to Assisi like 
other tourists to see the place. By his side in the omni- 
bus that took him back to the station sat a free-thinking 
old doctor of the Garibaldian school who began to talk 
about St. Francis. At first the old doctor was sarcastic, 
asking M. Sabatier if he had procured any relics or won- 
der-working articles connected with the Saint, that, he 
averred, being the principal object of many visitors to the 
shrine of St. Francis. “No,” said M. Sabatier, “I have 
been looking at Giotto’s work chiefly.” It had hardly 
struck the French critic that St. Francis was the main 
interest of Assisi; still less that he was not a more or less 
mythical personage of no particular value to the world 
at large. Then to his surprise the old free-thinker burst 
out into the most extraordinary language of enthusiasm 
over St. Francis, speaking of him as one of the Fathers 
of Italy and as one of the greatest reformers the world 
had ever known. The old doctor hardly thought that he 
was raising up a new biographer to St. Francis, but this 
conversation was the turning point in M. Sabatier’s life. 
His attention was arrested. “Was this Francis of Assisi 


(21) Such, for example, as “Francis, the Little Poor Man of 
Assisi,” by James Adderley. (London, Edw. Arnold, 1901), and 
“The Sons of St. Francis,” by Anne MacDonell. (London, J. M. 
Dent & Co., 1903). 

(22) In a recent conference before the Dante Society of Milan. 
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truly all this man said? Has such a man really walked 
the earth? Let me go and see.” This was about fifteen 
years ago, 

M. Sabatier went, saw, and was conquered. Wishing 
in turn to lead others captive he decided to write a book 
on St. Francis, and in due course put forth his “Vie de St. 
Francois’—a volume that, crowned by the French 
Academy, has passed through some twenty-five editions. 
(23) That the literary worth of M. Sabatier’s book 
should have met with recognition at the hands of the 
Academy is not surprising. The manner in which the 
eminent critic relates the life of St. Francis is inimitable 
and charming beyond compare. He can paint a picture or 
tell a story in a phrase. What is even more difficult he 
knows how to command your attention and sustain your 
interest to the end. It is less easy to understand how 
the life of a saint could in our day have met with greater 
literary success than almost any other book in the last 
decade. Twenty-five editions would be nothing extra- 
ordinary for a “psychological” novel, but for a work of 
hagiography it is a great deal. For though we are eager 
enough to find heroes nowadays and to worship them 
they are not of the canonized order. Nor does the science 
of the saints hold a prominent place on the list of branches 
which engage the minds of present day students. How 
then to account for the success of M. Sabatier’s book? 
The answer is not far to seek. M, Sabatier’s hagiography 
is not of the ordinary kind he is not a priest, not even a 
Catholic; and he has applied to the study of St. Francis 
all the methods of the “Higher Criticism.” 


(23) Vie de S. Frangois d’Assise, par Paul Sabatier, Paris, 
184. We are quoting throughout from the English translation 
of Louise Seymour Houghton, published by Chas. Scribner’s 
Sons, New York, 1899. 
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We have said that M. Sabatier is not a Catholic. To 
what particular private brand of Protestantism he may 
belong we do not pretend to know. He tells us that he 
is a “Protestant by birth not otherwise.” (24) Be this 
as it may his work is the very incarnation of Protestant- 
ism, being a systematic exposition, a continuous defence, 
and a constant panegyric of that false theory which seeks 
to “enthrone individual conscience as the judge of last 
resort” (p. 260). This principle of private judgment 
we have been assured (25) has saved the world from 
“the despotic and soul stupefying Sacerdotalism of the 
Romanists’”—which is a polemic manner of describing 
the external authority of the Church which Catholics hold 
as their supreme criterion and rule of certitude. The ver 
corner stone then of Protestantism is its denial of this 
external authority. Prove that there exists an external 
authority in matters religious and by that proof you dis- 
prove Protestantism. Hence if there be one thing more 
than another that to use a somewhat vulgar though ex- 
pressive phrase, stinks in the nostrils of M. Sabatier, that 
one thing is Papal Supremacy. Nor is this surprising. 
For does not the acceptance of this fundamental principle 
of Christianity imply submission, obedience, surrender of 
private judgment, annihilation of self in matters of faith. 
even collapse and subversion of all national, schismat- 
ical or heretical Churches? And is not M. Sabatier the 
champion of those “who preach in the name of the in- 
ward voice’ (p. 72). Anyone who has read the recent 
work of M. Sabatier’s master, Harnack, on the essence of 





(24) It is so stated in the Corriere della Sera of Milan. Aug 
12-13, 1902. 

(25) By the late Prof. Blackie, Natural History of Atheism. 
p. 184. 
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Christianity (26) will easily realize that M. Sabatier’s 
“Life” of St. Francis is a most cleverly devised apology 
for that amalgam of creeds which is known as “Liberal 
Protestantism ’’—of those, that is, who reject what they call 
supernatural religion, to wit, the whole system of divine 
revelation and particularly the Divinity of Christ. Ob- 
stinately closing their eyes to the plainest evidence of the 
Divine origin and character of Christianity, these “Liberal 
Protestants” stultify reason by calling themselves Ration- 
alists. Although Rationalism is but the logical issue and 
outcome of Protestantism, we are none the less surprised 
to find so many prominent clergymen of the Anglican 
Church among M, Sabatier’s adherents. Anglicanism is 
comprehensive and elastic enough but we should scarcely 
have thought that it could be stretched so far as to in- 
clude among its ministers those who as consistent follow- 
ers of M. Sabatier are bound to blot out from their minds 
altogether the idea of the supernatural. Or may it be 
that these worthy parsons, many of whom have the honor 
of our Lord at stake and really venerate St. Francis, do 
not realize that the object in seeking to “rationalize” the 
Saint is nothing less than a covert attempt to dethrone 
the Son of God—to whose Divinity St. Francis remains 
a living witness in the face of false criticism and its allies. 

But to return to M. Sabatier we believe that he is a 
Strasburger, that he went through a course of theology 
in Strasburg and exercised there for a time the functions 
of a “pastor.” It was but natural therefore to expect 
that as M. Sabatier the pastor had preached the Gospel, 
M. Sabatier the biographer would treat St. Francis— 


(26) Das Wesen des Christentums, von Adolf Harnack. 
Fiinfte Auflage. Leipzig. Hinrichs, 1902. An English transla- 
tion by Thomas Bailey Saunders, entitled “What Is Christianity?” 
is published by Putnam’s, New York. 
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that he would put every critical study at the beck of his 
theological ideas. And so he does. 

Finding that the St. Francis of history was the contra- 
diction of all his preconceived theological ideas, there 
were two courses open to him; to take St. Francis as he 
stood and to abandon his ideas or to repaint the portrait 
of St. Francis according to those ideas. He chose the 
latter course. Hence his book is not a real biography; it 
is a thesis. But it is not the first history ad probandum, 
to use the ancient formula, which has been written of 
late years at the expense of St. Francis. We have had 
the Salvation Army attempt to transform St. Francis into 
a medieval staff-captain (27)—an attempt which even 
so thoughtful a writer as Sir Walter Besant took seri- 
ously. (28) But Sir Walter Besant was by profession 
a writer of fiction; M. Sabatier, being a student of his- 
tory, knows better than to imagine that St. Francis’ 
“scheme of salvation” consisted simply in an appeal to 
“come to Jesus, etc.,” like that of the Salvation Army. 
Noris M. Sabatier inconsequent enough like Gebhard (29) 
to place St. Francis between Arnold of Brescia and Fred- 
erick II, as one working with the same intent as the tri- 
bune and the despot. Neither does M. Sabatier subscribe 
to the theory of Thode, which makes St, Francis a har- 
binger of the so-called Reformation. (30) M. Sabatier 
knows better than to suppose that St. Francis, even in 


(27) Brother Francis; or, Less than the Least, by “Staff-Cap- 
tain” Douglas, of the Salvation Army, with an introduction by 
“General” Booth. “Red-Hot Library” Series. 

(28) ‘‘The Work of the Salvation Army,’’ by Sir Walter Be- 
sant, Contemporary Review, Dec., 1897. 

(29) Italie Mystique. 

(30) Franz von Assisi und die Anfange der Kunst der Renais- 
sance in Italien. Berlin, 1885. 
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the highest flights of his vivid Italian imagination, ever 
supposed that men of sense would try to reform branches 
of the Church by uprooting the tree altogether. He 
clearly states (p. xvii) that St. Francis’ attitude towards 
the Church “‘was that of filial obedience.” Yet this is 
only a shield wherewith to hide a new assault of a more 
delicate nature. By a “conscientious criticism of his- 
tory” combined with a “deeper insight” into the philos- 
ophy of things—a comparative study of religion—St. 
Francis is “rationalized.” What does that mean? It 
means that having been despoiled of everything super- 
natural and reduced to something merely natural and not 
very orthodox, St. Francis becomes the precursor of 
religious subjectivism (p. 335), wishing only to obey 
a certain undefinable being or idea of some sort (p, 236). 
He stands, that is, for a popular religion strange to all 
dogmatics having its roots in a purely subjective affec- 
tion and preaches a personal imitation of Christ in direct 
contrast to the hierarchical principles of the Roman 
Church. Just because the spirit and purpose of St. 
Francis were really anti-Roman and anti-organizational, 
violence was done him both living and dead by the Ro- 
man Curia in order to stifle the germ of individual and 
irresponsible mysticism that was the essence of his life 
and ideal. Like “the meek Galilean who preached the 
religion of a personal revelation without ceremonial or 
dogmatic law,” so too St. Francis “triumphed only on 
condition of being considered and of permitting his words 
of spirit and life to be confiscated by a church essentially 
dogmatic and sacerdotai” (XVIII). Such in outline is 
M. Sabatier’s thesis. It is a bad one and betrays and 
tyrannizes him throughout nearly five hundred pages. 
At the outset we have no difficulty in believing M. 
Sabatier’s assertion that he “sat for a time at the feet of 
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Renan.” Both belong to the same school—that school 
which arrogating to itself in the name of science the 
monopoly of criticism, proceeds in the name of criticism 
to erect as a dogma the exclusion of the supernatural. 
For the “scientific” temper of our times, in one respect 
so excellent, in another little else than a modern form 
of superstition, dislikes the idea of divine ‘‘ interference.”’ 
“It is very interesting to note,” says a modern psychol- 
ogist, in one of Mr, Howells’ stories, with a scientific 
smile, “how corrupting anything supernatural or mysti- 
cal is.” Acting on this criterion the “higher criticism” 
would free the world of the supernatural as of so much 
corruption. Of course it requires no more than a mo- 
ment’s reflection to convince one’s self how unscientific 
and “tendential” such a subjective method of proceeding 
is, since it has against it alike the fundamental laws of 
history no less than the rules of sound logic. Moreover 
the life of any saint treated in such a fashion must nec- 
essarily be restricted by limits which sound criticism 
condemns. As to M. Sabatier’s biography of St, Francis 
it has been justly said (31) that it is with regard to the 
Saint and the order he founded exactly what the “Life of 
Jesus” by Renan was with regard to our Lord and the 
beginning of Christianity—an endeavor to explain every- 
thing by natural causes or in other words a study im- 
bued with the most absolute rationalism, (32) M. Renan 


(31) By an anonymous contribution to the Franciscan Herald 
for Dec., 1902, to which article the present writer begs to ac- 
knowledge his indebtedness for several quotations and references 

(32) The Italian translators of M. Sabatier’s book, Profs. Ghi- 
diglia and Pontani, praise the French critic for having “stripped 
St. Francis of the supernatural, etc.,” see page viii of the Italian 
translation (Rome: Loescher. 1806). And the names of those 
whom M. Sabatier has collected in his train in Italy stand for all 
that is most—“Liberal.” 
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had in his famous book striven while professing the 
most reverent admiration for our Lord to take away 
every supernatural characteristic from Himself and from 
His work just as M. Sabatier whilst proclaiming his love 
for the Poverello has endeavored to take from him his 
character of Saint. 

M. Sabatier of course affirms (p. xxxiii) that he is 
impartial, and that he wishes to judge from facts, but 
never have facts been so made to give way before gra- 
tuitous supposition, random conjecture and ambiguous 
explanation than when M, Sabatier sets to work to prove 
what he wants to be proven. As. M, Sabatier’s attitude 
takes its full significance where he treats of the Stigmata, 
it is interesting to note how he handles the subject. He 
devotes Chapter XVII, a very short one, to the miracle. 
After describing minutely and poetically the forest and 
rocks of Alverna, he endeavors, by subtle psychological 
analysis, to emphasize St. Francis’ spiritual state when 
he retired to the mountain. He represents the Saint as 
having lived for years in closest union with our Lord, so 
that he could say with St. Paul: “It is no more I that 
live, but Christ liveth in me.” (33) This is true, “Fran- 
cis lived at the foot of the Cross,” as Blessed Angela of 
Foligno puts it. (34) The Saint is shown to us on 
Mount Alverna as even more than ordinarily absorbed 
by his ardent desire to suffer for and with Christ—pass- 
ing his days in the forest in meditation, reading the Gos- 
pel over and over again, always pausing at the story of 
the Passion. Moreover, the “vision of the Crucified 
One took the fuller possession of his faculties as the day 


(33) Gal., 11, 20. . 
(34) See Le Monnier’s “History of St. Francis,” p. 398. Lon- 
don: Kegan Paul, 1894. 
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of the Elevation of the Holy Cross drew near.” Having 
thus, as it were, enumerated all the extenuating circum- 
stances of the miracle, if we may so speak, M. Sabatier 
briefly describes the apparition of the Seraph and abrupt- 
ly brings the chapter to a close (p. 296) with these 
words: “Stirred to the very depths of his being he was 
anxiously seeking the meaning of it all when he per- 
ceived on his body the stigmata of the Crucified.” He 
adds (35) that the “psychological agreement between 
the external circumstances,’ to wit, the conditions by 
which St. Francis was surrounded at the time, “to the 
event is so close that an invention of this character would 
be as inexplicable as the fact itself.” 

Thus he rejects Renan’s insinuation that the stigma- 
tization had been either a pious fraud or an invention of 
Brother Elias and does not hesitate to declare his belief 
that the stigmata were real. But this conclusion though 
more reverent and much cleverer than that of Renan, 
is quite as negative. For, like his master, what Sabatier 
gives with one hand he takes away with the other. 
Thus while admitting the stigmata to be a fact he de- 
stroys all idea of it being a miracle by reducing the mi- 
raculous to the “unknowable.” This he does on the a 
priori assumption that we know everything and that 
among other items of knowledge we possess this viz., 
that there can be no direct intervention of the first cause, 
z. e., God, in certain special cases, and that He cannot 
alter or suspend the laws of nature at His will. Of 
course as Canon Knox-Little remarks: “(36) no real 
believer in God can well doubt that, whilst He conducts 
the affairs of His own world in a way so orderly and 


(35) Appendix I, p. 435. 
(36) “St. Francis of Assisi,” Appendix i., p. 318. 
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regulated that we are able to observe the fact, still—if 
He be God and since He is God—there must be occasions 
when He may see fit to conduct them in a manner, not 
indeed disorderly or unregulated, but such as we are not 
accustomed to.” This is not however the place to dis- 
cuss the possibility of miracles, nor is it necessary to do 
so, but, as Cardinal Newman says, (37) “there is the 
grossest inconsistency on the very faee of the matter for 
anyone so to strain out the gnat and swallow the camel 
as to profess what is inconceivable yet to protest against 
what is purely within the limits of intelligent hypoth- 
esis.” But M. Sabatier does not stop here. He asserts 
(p. 433) that the idea of a miracle is an immoral one 
because “if God intervenes thus irregularly in the af- 
fairs of men, the latter can hardly do otherwise than 
seek to become courtiers who expect all things of the 
sovereign’s favor.’ Canon Knox-Little’s comment on 
this proposition is worth quoting: “This excellent writer 
decides against the thing being miraculous on the aston- 
ishing ground that belief in miracles weakens manliness 
and morality, for that if God ‘intervenes in this way in 
the affairs of men, He is guilty of favoritism, and His ser- 
vants become mere courtiers looking for favors!’ This 
grotesque argument would carry us at once into endless 
difficulties. Still Sabatier’s dislike to miracles and his 
absurd argument against a miracle, make his adherence 
to the truth of the stigmata as a fact all the more valu- 
able from my point of view. He believes in matters 
which pass our ordinary experience. He agrees as to 
the existence of the ‘unheard of,’ ‘the unexpected,’ etc., 
in life, provided that ‘this new notion (!) of the super- 
natural’ be excluded. We need not fight about words. If 
it comforts the (scientific) mind to acknowledge the 


(37) Essay on Miracles. 
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‘unheard-of,’ ‘the unexpected,’ etc., in life, a believer in 
God may well be satisfied that a real step is taken towards 
truth, towards what he calls miracle and towards the 
very old ‘notion’ of the supernatural. . . . My own be- 
lief is that the more carefully the evidence is examined 
and due weight given to the probability the more clearly 
the ‘miracle’ (as I should call it) or the ‘unusual fact’ 
(as M. Paul Sabatier would call it) is satisfactorily es- 
tablished.” (38) 

M. Sabatier’s treatment of the stigmata shows plainly 
how under the enthusiastic admirer of the Saint the ra- 
tionalistic critic remains—a fact which goes far to ex- 
plain how he so completely misunderstands the most 
sublime aspect as it seems to us—of the Saint’s physiog- 
nomy—that whole grand series of magnificent facts and 
stupendous truths that concern the supernatural side of 
St. Francis life. True M. Sabatier has a Chapter (XI) 
on “The Inner Man and Wonder-Working” but withal 
not even a hint is given us of that inner devotional life 
(39) which was the true source of all the Saint’s vir- 
tues. Nothing for example is said as to the place which 
the mystery of the Incarnation held in the life of St. 
Francis, yet into few souls if any has so deeply entered 
the full meaning of that tremendous mystery. No one 
better than he has appreciated our Lord’s words. “God 
so loved the world as to give His only begotten Son.” 
(Jo. III, 16). The Infant of Bethlehem seemed to him 
the love of God Himself made visible. (40) The Incar- 

(38) Appendix to his excellent work already quoted, p. 315. 

(39) Studebat in interiorem hominem recondere Jesum Chris- 
tum. Tres Socti, p. 22. 

(40) In his own poetic language he says: 

“ D’amore, non de carne tu nacesti 
Humanato amore, che ne saluasse.” 
Amor. de caritate Strophe 27. 
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nation was to St. Francis as to St. Paul the great mys- 
tery of love in which God and man meet: to him the 
soft light of the Incarnation lay all over the Earth. His 
biographer who knew him well says of him “Jesus was 
all things to him, Jesus was his heart, Jesus was on his 
lips, Jesus was in his eyes, in his ears, in his hands. He 
was in his whole being.” (41) It is true. He had con- 
sequently not only a deep and filial love for the Mother 
of our Redeemer but a tender devotion for the Saints and 
Angels—the fruits and ministers of the Incarnation. He 
had also a special love for the festival of Christmas. He 
called it “the feast of feasts” and wished characteris- 
tically that corn could be spread along the roads on that 
day so that the birds “especially our brothers, the larks,” 
might enter into Christmas joy. (42) M. Sabatier viv- 
idly describes (p. 285) the joy with which St. Francis 
celebrated the feast of Christmas in the woods at Grec- 
cio. But for one who reads the mind of St. Francis so 
often it seems strange that M. Sabatier should not have 
traced the Saint’s actions on this occasion to their source 
and pointed out the motives underlying them. Did he 
fear lest they might be based on a steadfast faith in the 
Divinity of Christ? We do not know but this much is 
certain—take away from St. Francis this faith in the 
Incarnation and the melody of his life is utterly de- 
stroyed. What wonder then if a note of discord pre- 
dominates in M, Sabatier’s book. Of all men a Liberal 
Protestant, since he denies Jesus Christ was God Incar- 
nate, can least understand St, Francis. 

Rationalism, like all narrowing influences, closes the 
eyes to much truth. Hence there are other aspects of the 


(41) 1 Cel., p. 97. 
(42) 1 Cel., cap. X, 85, 86, 87. 
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Saint’s life which wholly escape M. Sabatier. Nothing 
is told us of his spirit of prayer (43) or of the various 
means by which he trained himself in the acquisition of 
those supernatural virtues that should ensure not the 
spirit of poverty alone, but also the spirit of chastity 
and above all that of obedience. For St. Francis obedi- 
ence was the basis of the whole religious life. (44) 
“What case,” he asks, “is more hopeless than that of a 
religious who doth neglect and despise his obedi- 
ence?” (45) But M, Sabatier, who is convinced that 
man’s conscience is to have no other guide but self, en- 
tirely fails to understand St. Francis’ spirit of obedience. 
Hence, commenting on some passages of the Saint’s work 
which insist on the full and blind obedience of the infe- 
rior to the superior, of the layman to the priest, of the 
priest to Pope, he assures us that these represent “mo- 
ments of exhaustion in which inspiration was silent” 
(p. 260). Referring in particular to a text where the 
truly obedient religious is compared to a corpse (46) 
Sabatier says (p. 261), “this longing for corpse-like obe- 
dience witnesses to the ravages with which his soul had 
been laid waste. It corresponds in the moral domain to 
the cry for annihilation of great physical anguish.” “It 
would be superfluous,” he adds (p. 262), “to pause over 
other admonitions. For the most part they are reflec- 
tions inspired by circumstances.” Verily superfluous 
and circumstances are convenient words. Their use here 
affords an interesting example of the absolute serenity 


(43) “It was more than a man praying,” says Celano, “it was 
prayer itself.”—2 Cel., 197. 

(44) 1 Cel., xvii. 

(45) Spec., xlix. 

(46) Verum describens obedientem sub figura corporis mortui 
respondit (II Cel. III, cap. xcix) Spec. xxix, 6, Conform, 176. 
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with which the “higher criticism” disposes of anything 
that savors of the supernatural as being really “not 
worth while.” 

His treatment of the Saint’s spirit of penance is also 
interesting as further illustrating M. Sabatier’s point of 
view. “It would not be difficult, he avers (p. 41), “to 
find acts and words of his which recall the contempt for 
matter of the Cathari, for example, his way of treating 
his body.” Anyone acquainted with the abominable doc- 
trines of the Cathari will realize what a gross slur such 
a comparison implies upon the holiness of St. Francis. 
3ut let that pass. St. Bonaventure likens the Saint’s body 
to the court of the Temple. In this court there was a 
perpetual sacrifice. Alluding to these austerities of the 
Saint, M, Sabatier ascribes them to the “spirit of evil that 
now and then reappears in him.” Some of his counsels 
to the friars on this head (p. 41) are spoken of as “mo- 
mentary but inevitable obscurations, moments of forget- 
fulness, of discouragement when a man is not himself 
and repeats mechanically what he hears around him. 
The real St. Francis is, on the contrary, the lover of na- 
ture; he who sees in the whole creation the work of 
Divine Goodness,” etc., as if a man could not at the same 
time practice mortification and be an admirer of the beau- 
ties of nature! But after all there are heights which 
even the “higher criticism” cannot attain (47), and M. 
Sabatier could hardly be expected to understand what a 
chivalrous love, so to say, was that which St. Francis 
showed for humiliation and self-abnegation. For, as 
Canon Rawnsley remarked in his address at Assisi (48), 


(47) ‘‘ Non medullam attingunt sed corticem rodunt.” Leo 
XIII, Ency. Provo., No. 18, 1893. . 

(48) At the inauguration of the International Society of Fran- 
ciscan Studies, June, 1902. 
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“of that deep central humbleness of heart which underlay 
everything which St. Francis did the fountain head is 
hid with Christ in God, and none can-find it rising up 
within their hearts to cleanse and refresh them, save 
those who will go to the same well St. Francis went to 
daily and kneel and drink.’ This is well said, and as 
Shakespeare’s grave digger remarked, “the p’int of it is 
in the application of it.’”’ But this by the way. 

So much for M, Sabatier’s treatment of St. Francis 
as an “inner man.” Let us see what he has to say as to 
his “wonder working.” “All that is magic and miracle- 
working,” he avers (p. 192), “occupies in his life an 
entirely secondary rank.” (49) It is interesting to note 
how M. Sabatier brackets magic and miracle working 
together, just as elsewhere, speaking of the poverty of 
the early Franciscans, he says (p. 127), that it had in it 
“nothing ascetic or barbarous’—as if these words were 
also correlative terms. In his desire to emphasize what 
he calls (p. 192) the “almost complete absence of the 
marvellous in the life of St. Francis, M. Sabatier resorts 
to his favorite device—antithesis—and holds up St, An- 
tony of Padua by way of contrast to St. Francis as a 
horrible example of the vulgar art of miracle working. 
Indeed, M. Sabatier is quite out of patience with St. 
Antony, because the gentle thaumaturgist’s life was lit- 
eraily “hung with miracles,” to use Cardinal Newman's 
fine phrase. But we fear that St. Anthony will go on 
working miracles in spite of M. Sabatier. It is a way 
he has. The French critic is also not a little scandalized 
because St. Bonaventure was narrow enough to believe 


(49) Elsewhere he avers that the Saint’s life “was not a chap- 
let of virtues or of miracles like the lives of other saints.”— 
Contemporary Review, Dec., 1902. 
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that St. Francis really had visions, and he accuses the 
Seraphic Doctor (p. 89) of having robbed St. Francis’ 
sanctity “of its choicest blossoms” in picturing “the great- 
er number of his important resolutions as taken in con- 
sequence of dreams.” The Saint’s visions at St. Da- 
mian’s are spoken of as so many hallucinations; other 
incidents in St. Francis’ life which take on a supernatural 
tinge, are explained away (p. 314), on the ground that 
‘‘the imaginations of those who surrounded him were ex- 
traordinarily overheated,” while St, Francis’ belief in the 
existence of a personal devil is accounted for (p. 190) 
by the superstitious tendency of his times. Elsewhere 
(p. 130) M. Sabatier speaks of the transformation of or- 
dinary facts into miracles by the Saint’s biographers. 

It may be true that some of the miracles attributed to 
St. Francis are legendary but others such for instance as 
the curing of the crippled boy at Tuscanella and other 
similar acts come to us on such high authority that even 
the Saint’s Protestant biographers do not hesitate to 
accept them. (50) But we are quite ready for the sake 
of argument to forget the miracles worked by St, Fran- 
cis and to concede that a St. Francis without visions and 
miracles might still be a popular hero, an initiator, a 
great reformer, but he would no longer be the St, Fran- 
cis of history. And history obliges us to depict St. 
Francis such as contemporary documents represent him 
and not according to that superstitious temper which dis- 
likes the idea of Divine “interference.” As it is, M. 
Sabatier’s St. Francis, however attractive a person, is 
no true saint but a merely natural good man in whom 
the supernatural is no living source of the spiritual life, 


(50) See Canon Knox-Little’s biography, p. 246. 
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and yet as Father Cuthbert points out, (51) “the real 
value of St. Francis’ life comes from the fact that his 
whole life was one harmonious melody; the natural and 
supernatural being most intimately blended.” Even 
Renan confesses (52) that the life of St. Francis is 
wholly imbued with the supernatural. The life of St. 
Francis was moreover a living protest against a certain 
tendency to exalt the natural virtues at the expense of 
the supernatural. “An ascetic who carried the practice 
of the supernatural virtues to the highest degree,’’ says 
his latest biographer, (53) “his supernaturalism produced 
its normal fruit in an efflorescence of social virtues which 
found practical expression in his numerous works for the 
betterment of humanity.” 

M. Sabatier is enthusiastic over these “social virtues,” 
but failing to grasp the meritorious and spiritual princi- 
ple behind them he seeks in vain to portray the ideal of 
St. Francis. It would seem that poverty is the one idea 
that St. Francis has impressed on the mind of M. Saba- 
tier. To him St, Francis is above all things the preacher 
of poverty. The Saint’s life “was the simplest but at 
the same time the most powerful realization of a unique 
principle—the principle of poverty.” If it be true that as 
between obedience, chastity and poverty, St. Francis was 
so especially enamoured of the last as to make it the spe- 
cial characteristic of the Order he founded he did not 


(51) “Franciscan Studies,” by Father Cuthbert, O.S.F.C., in 
the London Tablet, Jan. 24, 1903. We have borrowed Father 
Cuthbert’s line of thought in more than one place. 

(52) Nouvelles Etudes, Whistoire religieuse. Paris, 1884, p. 
327. 

(53) Fr. Leopold de Cherancé—St. Francis of Assisi. Third 
English Edition, translated by R. F. O’Connor. (London: 
Burns & Oates, 1901.) 
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thereby seek to make of poverty the noblest of virtues 
as M. Sabatier appears to believe. He could not do so 
for the virtue of obedience stands first and after it comes 
chastity. (54) This is the order in which they stand in 
the Rule of the Friars Minor. (Chap. 1) M. Sabatier 
seems to think that the mere giving up of all the world 
holds dear is by itself sufficient to constitute the follow- 
ing of Christ. The fact is that poverty has no value in 
itself but derives all its merit and beauty from its being 
practiced for the love of God. If it be built on pride or 
ministers to pride it is not good but evil. For St. Fran- 
cis poverty was the chosen virtue of our Lord and of His 
Holy Mother, and therefore it had become the queen of 
all other virtues. With these sentiments Francis spoke 
from the fulness of his heart whenever the subject 
turned upon his “Lady Poverty” whom he had espoused 
forever. By these mystical nuptials St. Francis sought 
and found an extra means of quickening that life of the 
spirit in which the riddle of the world is solved. But 
wedded as St. Francis was to his Lady Poverty, his love 
for the Holy Eucharist was greater still. 

At the Convent of the Celles, near Cortona, there is a 
little church standing just as it was in the time of St. 
Francis. Everything breathes the most absolute pov- 
erty, but the door of the tabernacle is of pure gold. Such 
was his devotion to the Blessed Sacrament that for It 
he forgot his beloved poverty. (55) He gave orders 
that a certain number of the Friars should go about the 
world carrying precious ciboria. (56) They were to 


(54) This is pointed out by Dr. Mooney in his excellent article 
on St. Francis in the N. Y. Times, Apr. 18, 1903. 

(55) P. Teofilo Dominichelli, O.F.M, “L’indole di S. Fran- 
cesco, 1808. 

(56) II Cel, III, cxxix. 
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leave one at every church where they found that “the 
Prisoner of the Tabernacle” was not reposing in a ves- 
sel worthy of Him. Fearing that hosts might be wanted 
for the celebration of the Most Holy Sacrifice, or that 
they might not be carefully prepared, he used to make 
great numbers himself and carry them to the churches 
that required them. In most of his missions he carried a 
mould with which he fashioned these hosts. Some of 
these moulds were formerly to be seen at the Convent of 
Greccio. We have spoken of St, Francis devotion to the 
Passion. He who loves the cross must love the altar; 
there is the same Host, the same Sacrifice. It was one 
of St. Francis’ maxims that not to hear Mass every day 
if one can is a mark of ingratitude and contempt. He 
usually heard two whenever his occupations permitted 
it. Nor was the union of St. Francis with the Divine 
Victim merely an external one. He communicated fre- 
quently, (57) Celano (II, cxxix) tells us, and “so de- 
voutly as to move others to devotion.” These are facts, 
however, upon which, as might be expected, M. Sabatier 
does not care to dwell. He prefers to linger over the 
Saint’s charity towards the leper and outcast. But the 
same charity which made St. Francis restore hope to the 
leper and the outcast made him also rekindle enthusiasm 
among the clergy by restoring their churches. And if it 
be true that one of the chief works of the friars was the 
restoration of the churches, it is no less true that a still 
greater work of theirs was the restoration of the Euchar- 
istic devotion. 

But on this aspect of the work of the friars M. Saba- 





(57 “Frequently” is, of course, a relative term, and must be 
interpreted by the practice of St. Francis’ time. See “The Holy 
Communion,” by Father Dalgairns, p. 223. 
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tne wlomeniie silent. Of course he knows better than to 
suppose that it was simply for the sake of cleanliness 
that St. Francis used to sweep out the churches he vis- 
ited or that it was mere love of building that made him 
so anxious to restore the dilapidated Church of St. Da- 
mian. M. Sabatier realizes that in doing these things 
St. Francis was actuated by the same motive as when 
he addressed a letter to the clergy (58) in which with 
words of fire he conjures them to show every possible 
reverence to the mystery of Divine Love. But this mo- 
tive was a supernatural one—based on belief in the Real 
Presence and M. Sabatier knows that next to the Pope’s 
supremacy there is no belief so distinctively “Roman” 
as that of the Real Presence and so he relegates the 
whole question to a foot-note (p. 327). The artist, a 
German critic tells us, is known by what he omits and 
you may trust M. Sabatier to omit whatever does not 
square with his thesis—which calls for the exclusion of 
all that is sacramental. 

It is doubtless for the same reason that the beautiful 
story of how St. Francis healed the leper has been so 
ruthlessly mutilated. It is recorded by the ancient chron- 
icler that after being completely healed in body the leper 
“confessed all his sins to a priest.” Then “as it pleased 
God the leper healed in body and soul” after “doing pen- 
ance for fifteen days fell sick of another malady and for- 
tied by the Sacraments of the Church he died a holy 
death.” (59) M. Sabatier (p. 142), relating this story 


(58) This letter is found in the Assisi MS. 338 fo. 31b, 32b, 
with the title, De reverentia Corporis Domini et de munditia al-- 
taris ad omnes clericos. 

(50) This story is given by the Conformities, 174b, 2, as taken 
from the Legenda Antiqua. It also occurs in the Spec. 566 and 
the Fioretti, ch. 24. We have quoted from the English version 
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which he accepts as historically true, omits the conclusion 
altogether. We merely cite this as an instance of how 
M. Sabatier uses documents only in so far as they serve 
his end which in this instance is to show St. Francis’ 
love for these unfortunates and his method with them. 
As an example of how he puts his own interpretation 
on the testimony of silence and passes over direct evi- 
dence we have M. Sabatier’s description of the Saint's 
deathbed. “There,” he says (p. 343), “in the poor cabin, 
without altar and without a priest was celebrated the 
Lord’s Supper.’’ It is thus he describes the touching action 
of St. Francis, who, believing it was Thursday evening 
and desiring, after the example of Christ, to take a last 
meal with his disciples, sent for some bread and blessed 
it and broke it and gave a piece to each. (60) If M. 
Sabatier likes to call this the “Lord’s Supper” he may, 
but he cannot thereby transform it into the Protestant 
Communion service; as Canon Knox-Little points out 
(p. 270) it was nothing more than “a sort of patn beni” 
such as is distributed on certain feast days in Catholic 
countries. For the rest, if our uniform actions have an 
opposite tenency to those of the Middle Ages, when the 
language of action was often used owing to the instinc- 
tive taste for the picturesque, that should not permit us 
to misrepresent those who have preceded us. Moreover, 
about the Saint’s deathbed were gathered, not only the 


of the Fioretti, published in London by Kegan Paul, 1899, and 
based upon the translation issued by the Franciscan Friars at 
Upton. Another English edition was published by Burns & 
Oates, London, 1887, with a preface by Cardinal Manning. A 
newer translation is that issued by J. M. Dent, London, 1869, 
being a volume of the Temple Classics. 

(60) This touching example given by St. Francis was imitated 
in the order. See the Life of Blessed Louise of Savoy. 
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ill-starred Brother Elias and the Lady Jacqueline of Set- 
tisoli, but also some of his first companions and among 
them Brother Leo, who was not only a priest but also 
the Saint’s confessor, and Canon Knox-Little distinctly 
states (p. 270), that “St. Francis had received the last 
sacraments.” There is another incident connected with 
the Saint’s last days which is not recorded by M. Saba- 
tier. When he felt his end approaching, St. Francis sent 
for Brother Benedict, “a holy and prudent priest who 
sometimes celebrated for Bl. Francis when he lay ill, for 
whenever he could he always wished to hear Mass, no 
matter how unwell he might be” (Spec.v.87),towhom he 
said: “ . . . Write down the blessing I now give to 
all my brothers in the Order. Let them be ever faithful 
and submissive to the Prelates and Priests of Holy Mo- 
ther Church,’ etc. This too, after the “disillusion” of 
which Sabatier speaks. A complete biography should 
have included this incident but its insertion in Sabatier’s 
book might have spoiled the climax of his thesis. Truly 
it is no easy task to carry a thesis and write a biography 
at the same time. One more ilustration will suffice to 
confirm this fact. 

It was late in the evening of October 3, 1226, that St. 
Francis breathed his last, praising God to the end, (61) 
and with his songs were mingled those of the little birds 
he loved so well, for we are told that a great multitude 
of larks—birds of the light and of the morning—‘“came 
above the roof of the house wherein he lay, and, flying 
a little way off, did make a wheel after the manner of a 
circle round the roof, and by their sweet singing did 
seem to be praising the Lord along with him.” (62) So 


(61) “Mortem cantando suscepit,” I1 Cel. c. xxxix. 
(62) Spec., exiii. 
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tyrannical is M. Sabatier’s thesis that it must break into 
the harmonies of the Saint’s deathbed by distorting this 
touching incident. He calls it (p. 344) “the canoniza- 
tion of which he (St. Francis) was most worthy, the 
only one, doubtless, which he would have coveted.” If 
as we fear, M. Sabatier means by this conclusion to attri- 
bute any other motive to St. Francis than that of humil- 
ity he is attributing to the Saint quite gratuitously a feel- 
ing which he never had. The most extreme Ultramon- 
tane could not be more devout to the saints than St. 
Francis. One day at Monte Casale, in the province oi 
Massa, he enjoined the friars of the convent in that 
town to go and search for relics in an abandoned church. 
“T have long suffered,” he said, “from seeing those sacred 
bones deprived of the honor due to them. You must 
bring them to the chapel of your convent with all the re- 
spect you can.” (63) 

This incident is not recorded in M. Sabatier’s Life. 
We likewise search in vain for any mention of those spe- 
cific instructions which St. Francis left behind with re- 
gard to particular practices. These instructions which 
refer to such distinctively Catholic practices as fasting. 
sacramental confession and prayer for the dead, etc., are 
the more valuable since they prove—if proof were need- 
ed—that St. Francis’ beliefs were positive and decided be- 
liefs, unlike those of his modern admirers, which vary 
“with every wind of doctrine.” (64) But St. Francis 
orthodoxy is not on trial. It is the accuracy of his bio- 
grapher. And it is especially with regard to St. Francis’ 
attitude towards the Papacy that M. Sabatier seems to 
be most completely mistaken. 

Fr. Pascuar Rosinson, O.F.M. 


(63) II Cel, Gxxx: 
(64) Ephes. iv, 14. 
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III. 


As has been already remarked, St. Francis as he 
stands in history is the contradiction of M. Sabatier’s 
theory, which requires him to represent St. Francis in an 
attitude of antagonism to the Church. Let us see how 
he attempts to do so. 

Dominated by that tendency of Biblical criticism which 
makes the dramatic interest of the Jewish theocracy 
spring from the alleged opposition between priests and 
prophets, M. Sabatier tells us that the Saints of the thir- 
teenth century played the part of the old prophets of 
Israel. They were apostles like St. Paul, not in virtue 
and in consequence of canonical consecration, but as fol- 
lowing the impulse of the spirit (p. xv). St. Francis was 
preéminently a Saint of this sort. That is to say, he was 
not a priest but a prophet, and he met the fate of his class 
(102). M. Sabatier also establishes to his own satis- 
faction (p. xiv) that the priests of the thirteenth century 
were men who succeeded in approving themselves as 
idols, who could do everything for or against souls, be- 
fore whom every one must tremble and adore. But is 
this the case? Does the testimony of history in any way 
bear out such an assertion? In plain truth this picture is 
not history but fiction. As a matter of fact, in no century 
were the spiritual leaders more resisted than in the thir- 
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teenth. For the rest, “this idol before whom all must 
quake and grovel is not to be found in Matthew Paris, in 
Thomas of Celano, in Thierry of Apoldia, in Vincent of 
Beauvais, in any of the historians of the thirteenth cen- 
tury. But he is necessary for M. Sabatier’s striking 
study of the struggle between priest and prophet. If he 
does not exist he must be created.” These are the words 
of a competent critic, who adds that “nothing is more 
praiseworthy in philosophy, nothing more foolhardy in 
history than a generalization. Rhetoric may be said to 
live on antithesis. But history must seek to rest its per- 
suasive force on the vividness of its facts; not on the 
brave antitheses of unproved theorizing.” (1) 

M. Sabatier’s thesis requires that the few monks, 
priests and prelates who are introduced should be as un- 
attractive as possible. Hence the generosity of the Ben- 
edictines of Subasio, who gave the Portiuncula and St. 
Damians to St. Francis, is ascribed (p. 154) to their de- 
sire to annoy Bishop Guido of Assisi (2) and to gain 
popularity with the people by whom “they were detested.” 
As for Bishop Guido himself, M. Sabatier—to be quite 
fair—makes the worst possible case he can against him. 
To throw as sombre a light as may be on Guido’s charac- 
ter, he even goes so far as to hunt up musty records and 
finds (p. 81) that he was once accused of stealing wine 
from the convent of Crucigeri! Truly it is a poor thesis 
that needs to be bolstered up by such means. But what 
is the real grievance against Guido? It is that on be- 
coming aware of the great undertaking St. Francis had in 


(1) “Am open letter to M. Paul Sabatier,” in the English 
Franciscan Monthly. 

(2) Bishop Guido Secondi filled the Episcopal See of Assisi 
from 1206 to 1228. Celano speaks of him as a man full of piety. 
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view (3) he expressed doubts to the Saint as to its feasi- 
bility, exhorting him to reflect how difficult it was to prac- 
tice the perfection he proposed (p. 80). In this conduct 
one observes on the part of the Bishop the most elemen- 
tary prudence ; M. Sabatier sees in it a clear manifestation 
of ill-will. So, too, Cardinal Ugolino, the one man in 
the Sacred College who seems to have had a heart to ap- 
preciate St. Francis, is also sacrificed to the needs of M. 
Sabatier’s thesis. He becomes the torturer of St. Fran- 
cis. We are told that his friendship—for a very real 
friendship sprang up between St. Francis and the Cardi- 
nal—was no advantage to the Order but rather harmed it. 
There is no evidence of this among the best authority: 
they lean rather to a contrary opinion—that the Order 
would never have developed as it did but for Cardinal 
Ugolino. He it was who defended the new Order against 
those who would have stifled it at its birth, and, says Ce- 
lano, they were many. He afterwards bestowed on the 
Seraphic founder many testimonies of friendship and ad- 
miration which seem absolutely sincere. (4) Neverthe- 
less, M. Sabatier tells us the Franciscan ideal had no 
greater enemy and holds the cardinal up as a secret abet- 
tor of Brother Elias, the evil genius of the Order, and as 
urging St. Clare “to be faithless to her vows” regarding 
poverty (p. 160). Nor is even the apostolic St. Dominic 
spared. His historic friendship with St. Francis, cele- 
brated by art and poetry, is rudely shattered. Why? Be- 
cause “his life was passed on the road to Rome, whither 

(3) We learn from the Legend of the Three Companions that 
“the man of God often went for counsel” to the Bishop. 

(4) In the Franciscan collection of Bulls there are more than 


three hundred of his acts in connection more or less directly with 
the friars. 
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he continually went to ask for instructions” (p. 217), 
Hence he is the antithesis of St. Francis, “the man of in- 
spiration.” Unlike the Franciscans, “the Order of the 
Preaching Friars emanates from the Papacy and St 
Dominic is only its putative father” (234). Unlike St. 
Francis, St. Dominic is “found fighting heretics,” ete. 
(46). M. Sabatier forgets that the work of the tw 
Saints lay on different lines. To different apostles, dif- 
ferent spirits. Each Saint has a sphere peculiarly his 
own, just as each order has some special mission which 
justifies its existence as a society, within the larger so- 
ciety of the Church. Thus while St. Dominic and his 
Order were raised up for the defense of the Faith against 
heresy, St. Francis and his Order were sent for the re- 
form of Christian Society itself. As it is, however, M. 
Sabatier is so blinded by his antithesis that he sees the 
grand figure of the founder of the Friars Preachers onl 
by the light of the Inquisition fagots. It is a matter of 
regret that the finest pages of his work should be spoiled 
by coarse insults to the veneration of the Saints and to 
the Papacy. It was for this reason that his biography 
was put on the Index of prohibited books. (5) 

As to St. Francis’ relations with the Roman Curia, M. 
Sabatier does nothing more than paint two pictures: St. 
Francis, who is guided solely by direct and immediate 
inspiration (p. 144), and the Papacy that violates and 
crushes personal independence. In this labored attempt 
to prove that the authority of the Apostolic See has ever 
been a drag on freedom, a veil on truth and a hindrance 
to all apostolic enthusiasm, every favor granted is called 
a “gilded bond,” every privilege granted is an “act of 


(5) Decree of June 8, 1894. 
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treachery,” every approbation accorded is a “fraud,” 
every grace bestowed is an “act of tyranny.” 

Let us put together a few facts to make our meaning 
clear. In the beginning of the year 1209-10 (6) an inci- 
dent took place which is not recorded in M. Sabatier’s 
book. In those first critical days of the Order, success 
indeed came to the Friars, but with it came also opposi- 
tion. (7) St. Francis, calling his handful of followers 
about him, said: ‘Our good and merciful Lord wishes 
to extend our little family. We must now submit our 
way of life to the most holy Pontiff of Rome. For with- 
out his consent and approval it seems to me nothing can 
be stable or good in matters of Faith or religious life. 
Let us go, then, to our Mother, the Holy Roman Church. 
Let us make known to the Pope what our Lord has begun 
to do for us. We will then continue our work according 
to his will and his commands.” (8) It may be noted 
that such approbation was not necessary at that time, nor 
had former founders of Orders usually solicited it since 
no ecclesiastical law had thea made it obligatory. (9g). 
St. Francis, therefore, is, as it were, anticipating the mind 
of the Church. Such was the orthodoxy of his opinions 
regarding the Pope that before undertaking the great 
work of founding his Order, he deemed it essential to se- 
cure the approval of the Apostolic See. How did he set 
about obtaining the approbation? After his rule was 


(6) Annalists are not agreed as to the date when St. Francis 
went to Rome to get his Order approved. Some, with Wadding 
and M. Sabatier, make it the summer of 1210. Others, with the 
Bollandists and the Seraphic Breviary, put it in April, 1209. 

(7) Tres Socii appendix, Cap. III: 35. 

(8) Tres Socii, Cap. XII. 

(9) It was made so in 1215 by the Fourth Lateran Council. See 
Le Monnier, History of St. Francis, c.v. 
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written, St. Francis, with his disciples, set out for Rome. 
They first sought out Guido, Bishop of Assisi, who hap- 
pened to be in Rome. (10) By him St. Francis was in- 
troduced to Cardinal John of St. Paul, Bishop of the Sa- 
bine, a holy and learned man, who in turn presented St. 
Francis to Innocent III. (11) There are many different 
accounts of this interview. Suffice it to say that af 
mature deliberation and minute investigation, in 
Bishop Guido and the Cardinal of St. Paul materially; 
sisted, (12) the Pope, despite the protest of some men- 
bers of the Sacred College, who regarded the undertak- 
ing as unsound and unattainable, approved the new man 
ner of life. M. Sabatier (p. 101) declares that the ex 
pression “approbation of the Rule,” by which this act oi 
Innocent III has always been designated, is erroneous and 
avers with great parade of quotation and equal confidence 
of assertion, that the Pope “ 
judgment” regarding St. Francis’ petition. But this 
opinion, most improbable in itself, is totally unsupported 
by proof and rests on no other grounds than the forced 
interpretation of a few ambiguous passages in ancient 
writers. It is sufficiently refuted by the words of St. 
Francis himself. In his testament he declares that “the 
Pope confirmed it,” and Honorious III, in his Bull of 
1223, speaks of the Rule “as approved by Innocent, our 
predecessor.” 

Any ordinary person recognizes in St. Francis’ petition 
to obtain the Papal approval the most praiseworthy ortho- 


simply consented to suspend 


hn A a ae TO 


(10) Wadding Annal. Min., Tom 1, p. 61, vii. 

(11) Dante (Paradiso, xi. 91, loc.) has alluded to this scen 
and described the right royal manner in which St. Francis acted 
It also furnished to Giotto one of his most striking frescoes. 

(12) Knox Little, St. Francis of Assisi, p. 126: Tres Socii 4 
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doxy. It shows, however, according to M. Sabatier, that 
he knew how to “speak out” (p.g9g). The fatherly coun- 
sels of the Cardinal are spoken of (p. 96) sarcastically as 
the “small change of the Court of Rome.” When at last 
the Pope approved the rule in accordance with the wish 
of St. Francis, the Friars, M. Sabatier declares, “were 
subjected to a yoke which will make itself sharply felt.” 
(p. 101) The Pope, in giving his approval, bestowed his 
blessing on the Friars and M. Sabatier tells us “that the 
flowers of clerical rhetoric hid from them the shackles 


with which they were bound” (p. to1). The Friars de- 


part from Rome with great jubilation because they “had 
obtained the object of their desire; “many,” says M. 
Sabatier (p. 102), “were destined to weep over their lost 
liberty, to die to conquer it again.” Finally when Hono- 
rius III wisely forbade the Friars to bind themselves by 
solemn vows until they had made a year of novitiate (13) 
M. Sabatier says (p. 245) this was in reality “the laying 
of the strong hand of the Papacy upon the Friars Minor” 
for their destruction. 

What, it may be asked, is the secret false principle 
which leads M. Sabatier such an easy captive to a thesis? 
“It is,” says a competent critic already quoted, “his fail- 

> to grasp the true orbits of authority and freedom. 
He sees only the coercive side of Law. Yet it is from its 
constructive side that its chiefest blessings flow. Aucto- 
rias is a word expressing initiative and creation. The 
men who made the word had little notion that authority 
was the antithesis of freedom. But nowadays since Kant 
drew up his antinomies, we are tyrannized over by antith- 
esis. Every distinction is exalted into a contradiction, 


(13) By the Bull Cum Secundum, Sept. 12, 1220. The original 
is at Assisi. 
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as if a mother were the enemy of her child merely be- 
cause the mother is not the child.” 

In his desire to prove that St. Francis came to preach 
a worship without temple or priest (p. 195), M. Sabatier 
emphasizes the fact (p. xvi) that St. Francis “always re- 
fused to be ordained a priest.” Why? Because “he di- 
vined the superiority of the spiritual priesthood.” Thus 
M. Sabatier. What St. Francis may have “divined” we 
do not pretend to say; but from what he said and did 
there is not a shred of evidence to warrant M. Sabatier’s 
insinuation that St. Francis desired that “change of dy- 
nasty” which took place at the Reformation, which, ac- 
cording to M. Sabatier (p. xii), “only substituted the 
authority of the book for that of the priest.” And it has 
yet to be proven that St. Francis denied the traditional 
idea of an official priesthood. Meanwhile, it is a prin- 
ciple of criticism that he is to be judged by his words and 
acts and not by what he may have “divined.” 

Now what was St. Francis’ teaching regarding 
priests? It is found mainly in his testament, which M. 
Sabatier tells us (p. 275) is the “most solemn and also 
most adequate manifesto of his thought.” Turning, then, 
to this document to which, he says (p. 334), “we must 
go to find the true note for a sketch of the author,” we 
read: “The Lord gave me so great faith in priests who 
live according to the form of the Holy Roman Church 
on account of their Order that rf they should persecute 
me I would wish to have recourse to them. And if I 
should have as great wisdom as Solomon had . . . I do 
not wish to preach against their will, and I wish to fear, 
love and honor them as my masters.” “And I do not 
wish to consider sin in them because I discern the Son of 
God in them and they are my masters.” And in the 


“ 
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Legend of the Three Companions which M. Sabatier 
(p. 310) calls the “most lifelike and true of all the por- 
traits of the Poverello, St. Francis says: “Blessed is he 
who cherished a pious devotion to those priests who live 
according to the will of the Holy Roman Church; but 
woe to those who despise them. For if they are even full 
of faults, none should judge them, as the Lord reserves 
judgment over them to Himself.” (14) Here, as else- 
where, one finds in the very documents M. Sabatier ad- 
mits, abundant evidence to refute him completely. But 
is the French critic foiled? Not at all. St. Francis’ oft- 
repeated counsels to his Friars on the duty of submission 
to the clergy are explained away by M. Sabatier on the 
astonishing ground (p. 38) that “it is most likely that 
through his father Francis had become acquainted with 
the movement of the Poor Men of Lyons.” Not wishing 
like these heretics to awaken antagonism within the 
Church, St. Francis’ policy was ever to recognize its ap- 
pointed ministers so that the latter might have no hesita- 
tion in extending the right hand of fellowship to the new 
missionaries. Such is apparently the conclusion M. Sab- 
atier would have us draw from the supposition that St. 
Francis’ father spoke to him about the Poor Men of 
Lyons. Verily it is a marvelous manner of “criticism” 
that of M. Sabatier, for it is obvious that by exegesis of 


this kind we shall so transform the significance of every 
word as no longer to understand one another. But M. 
Sabatier’s whole thesis is based on similar hypotheses. 
“No doubt” (220-215), “Assuredly” (247), “Who 
knows” (50-209-151-244), “We may suspect” (95), “It 
is by no means impossible” (95), “It would be by no 


(14) Tres Socii, xlvi. 
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means surprising” (151), “Nothing forbids the supposi- 
tion” (172), “It is hardly possible that he didn’t” (215), 
“Tf not on his lips it was surely in his heart’ (307), “Does 
not this suggest” (214), “It is a secret of history, but we 
may suppose” (240), “There is little hazard in assuming” 
(259). These and other like conjectures are M. Saba- 
tier’s favorite premises, and the conclusion is inevitably a 
sweeping one. 

The only pity is that M. Sabatier’s admirers accept his 
conclusions as demonstrated truths instead of merely gra- 
tuitous assertions entitled by all the rules of logic to no 
further refutation than an equally gratuitous denial. 

But to return to St. Francis; although his deferential 
attitude towards the clergy doubtless furthered his work 
in so far as it dispelled any fear of their parishes being 
invaded by a “free lance,” withal, the Saint’s attitude was 
something more than a mere matter of policy. It arose 
as Canon Knox Little notes (p. 154), from “his deep 
sense of the importance of falling in with the mind of 
Christ.” The various heretical sects not only attacked 
what was wrong, but even waged war against the divine 
organization of the Church. Not so St. Francis. He 
ever recognized the rightful claims of the sacred minis- 
try. (15). A man might be an unworthy minister of 
Christ even though he were a bishop or a priest—unfor- 
tunately not every one is a Saint who sits in the throne 
of Saints—still, unworthy or not, he held a sacred office 
and must so be recognized. He was profoundly and 
sincerely respectful to priests because of their office. 


(15) We read in the Speculum, (iv. 57) that after his sermons 
to the faithful he would assemble the priests present in a retired 
place so that the people might not hear him, and then address a 
special discourse to them. 
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“These things I do,” he says, in his testament, “because 
I see nothing bodily in this world of the most high Son 
of God except His most Sacred Body and His most Holy 
Blood which they consecrate and which they only admin- 
ister to others.” So great, then, was St. Francis’ rever- 
ence for the priesthood to whom this awful power was 
given that in his humility he dared not aspire to such a 
dignity. This is why he preferred to remain a simple 
deacon all his life. It was not because he wished to be a 
“living revolt” against sacerdotalism. St. Benedict, the 
glorious Patriarch of the West, likewise declined out of 
humility the sacerdotal dignity. Yet who sees in this fact 
a living protest against sacerdotalism? Why should St. 
Francis’ conduct be judged by a different standard? 
Searcely less erroneous and misleading is M. Sabatier’s 
conclusion (p. 131), that St. Francis wished his Order 
to be essentially a lay one. The fact is that he desired an 
Order strongly hierarchical with a single head command- 
ing the Provincials, these latter governing the Guardians 
and the Guardians governing the other religious: he had 
copied the ecclesiastical hierarchy with this difference that 
if the Minister-General became prejudicial to the good of 
the Order the Provincials could depose him (Cap. VIII. 
Reg.). Only then, in so far as by the establishment of 
the Third Order (1221), St. Francis extended his insti- 
tutes so as to embrace men and women living in the 
world, can it be called a lay movement. Moreover, St. 
Francis, although he founded a new Order, was far from 
despising the practices and principles of the old Orders. 
All old Rules are based on Sacred Scripture. Was it, 
therefore, an innovation when St. Francis borrowed his 
words from it? 
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As Canon Knox Little reminds us, (16) “St. Francis 
put before his brothers, in common with other religious 
Orders, what are called the three religious virtues, pov- 
erty, chastity, and obedience.” Nor did St. Francis wish 
to confine himself to the mere observance of the precepts 
of the Gospel. He undertook in addition to observe also 
the counsels, a distinction which is not without some im- 
portance nowadays. In other words, he desired to bind 
himself to observe as a precept that which our Lord pro- 
poses as a counsel. On this basis he composed his first 
rule. He could have done so, as Mgr. Faloci points out, 
(17) without the permission of any one, but desiring to 
have the merit of obedience, he set out for Rome, and to- 
gether with his twelve companions (18) made profession 
in the hands of Innocent III, after that Pontiff had ap- 
proved his rule. This, as we have said, was in 1209-10. 
Some two years later, March 19, 1212, the Second Order 
was founded on a similar basis when St. Clare pledged 
herself, under St. Francis’ direction, to a life of penitence 
and contemplation. (19) M. Sabatier affects surprise 
(p. 151) that St. Clare should have been permitted to take 
vows “without the briefest novitiate.” But was it obliga- 
tory in Italy at that time to make a novitiate? (And 
since when have the founders of Religious Orders been 
bound by such an obligation?) In the answers to these 
questions M. Sabatier will find the refutation of his in- 

(16) St. Francis of Assisi, p. 121. 

(17) S. Francesco Secondo Paolo Sabatier, a conference given 
at Foligno, Oct. 3, 1902. 

(18) The biographies are in accord as to their number, but as 
to their names there is considerable discrepancy. The traditional 
list is found in the Conformities, fol. 46, b. I. 

(19) See LeMonnier, p. 151. 
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sinuations. But by what right, he asks, did St. Francis, 
“a simple deacon, arrogate to himself the right” to admit 
her to profession? By what right, we answer, does M. 
Sabatier call St. Francis’ conduct into question? It is 
not necessary to resort to a special inspiration as Cherancé 
does (p. 102), to justify St. Francis here. Suc‘: inspira- 
tions are not to be multiplied without necessity—as Sco- 
tus says of miracles. It is for M. Sabatier to prove that 
St. Francis had no authorization from the bishop not to 
assume it. The burden of proof is on him, the more so 
not only because St. Francis was ever solicitous that all 
be done “decently and in order,” (20) but also because 
the historians expressly say that the bishop approved the 
whole thing in advance. (21) As it is, M. Sabatier con- 


cludes that St. Francis’ conduct was due to ignorance. 
“If he had known the ecclesiastical discipline,’ he says 


(p. 21), “he would have felt obliged to observe it.” Else- 
where (p. 151) he finds in St. Francis’ conduct on this 
same occasion an example of “how determined St. Fran- 
cis was to ignore the canonical laws.’ How a man can 
be determined to ignore laws of which he is ignorant is 
something M. Sabatier does not deign to explain. 

3ut let us proceed a step further. M. Sabatier is also 
anxious to know “by what right’ St. Francis began to 
preach. If by “preaching” M. Sabatier means the deliv- 
ery of a sermon—and it is thus that the dictionaries define 
preaching—we answer that St. Francis “began to preach” 
when he delivered his first sermon in any church. This 
he did at Assisi, and in response to the request of the 


(20) “Carelessness of Church order,” writes the Protestant Dr. 
Adderley (p. 55), “was, of course, quite alien to the spirit of 
Francis.” 


(21) See Le Monnier, p. 149. 
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priests ak Se Gelade by whom he had been me d. 
Soon after this he was appointed to preach in the cathe- 
dral by the Bishop of Assisi. History does not speciiy 
the time when this preaching began, but it is most prob- 
able that it was during Advent, after his return from 
Rome, or in Lent of the following year. (22 

this time he had not preached, except in the same im- 
proper sense that St. Philip Neri can be said to have done 
so before his ordination. We read of the latter Saint 1 
while still a layman he 


‘ 


‘spoke of God and His Kingdom” 
in the shops and by the wayside, in the hospitals and pub- 


lic places, catechising, consoling, exhorting, with the 
knowledge and consent of the ecclesiastical authorities. 
(23) This is precisely what St. Francis did three cen- 
turies before and under similar auspices. Afterwards, al- 
though he had been authorized by the Sovereign Pontiff 
to preach “to everyone according as the Lord may deign 
to inspire you,” (24) he was ever strict in requiring the 
approval of the bishop for any preaching done in his dlio- 
cese, and even had a formula which, if necessary, was 
be used in applying for such permission. Moreover, i 
the ninth chapter of his Rule of 1223, he decrees tha 
Friars must not preach in the diocese of any bishop where 

(22) St. Francis had received the tonsure while in Romé 
probably also the diaconate, and it is the proper office of se xCONS 
to preach. In any event he was specially commissioned to do s 
by Innocent III. (See Sabatier, p. ror.) 

(23) He even gave instructions suited to the season in t! 
church of San Salvatore in Campo in connection with the dev 
of the Quarant Ore. (See the Life of St. Philip Neri by Cardinal 
Capecelatro, Chap. VIII—Father Pope’s translation.) Other in 
stances of lay “preaching” might be multiplied from the lives 
of the Saints, as, for example, in the case of St. Paul of the Cross 
(24) Tres Socii, 52 and 49. 
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it may have been forbidden them by him.” Of course, 
M. Sabatier may object that this phraseology is of a later 
date, and therefore not conclusive for the commencement 
of the Order. Yet a number of facts show that this pre- 
cept is not to be looked upon as a new ordinance but as an 
old custom, now being enforced as a law. Giordano de 
Giano records (25) that the first Franciscans who came 
to Germany applied to the bishops, and exhorted by the 
latter, preached to the clergy and laity. He expressly 

es that the Bishops of Trent and Hildesheim gave 

‘mission in the years 1221 and 1223 (that is before the 
Papal Bull was made public) to the Friars Minor to 
preach in their dioceses. 

Jacques de Vitri, who became acquainted with St. 
Francis (1219) in the camp before Damietta, writes: 
“The Pope has confirmed the Rule of the companions of 
Francis, and has given them power to preach in all 
churches to which they come, after having, however, out 
of reverence, asked leave of the local prelate.” (26) 


\nd Celano (27) relates that once when the Bishop of 
{mola abruptly refused the Saint’s petition to preach in 


these words, “It suffices, brother, that I preach to my peo- 


ple,” St. Francis bowed and retired. But soon after he 
returned. “Sire,” he said, “when a father drives his son 
out at the door he returns by the window.” Whereupon, 
the bishop, entirely disarmed, embraced the Saint affec- 
tionately and granted the desired authorization. How 


was one of the twenty-six friars who, under the lead of Cesar 
of Speyer, set out for Germany in 1221. The text of his chronicle 
was published in 1885 by the Friars Minor at Quarrachi. 

(26) Acta, SS., p. 617, n. 374, seq. 

(27) 2 Cel. 11, 3-85. 
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false it is that St. Francis ever thought of usurping the 
right to preach freely, as M. Sabatier wishes us to believe, 
is evident from another incident quoted by P. Ehrle, S.J, 
from a document of about 1310. Once when some of the 
Friars having complained to St. Francis that because 
the bishops did not sometimes permit them to preach, they 
were obliged to remain idle for several days in one place, 
and suggested that it would be better if he would obtain 
redress from the Pope, St. Francis answered: “You do 
not know the will of God, . . . for I want first to convert 
the prelates by humility and reverence.” (28) Such is 
the man whom M. Sabatier (p. xvii) calls an “unauthor- 
ized preacher,” speaking to the world in the name of his 
own immediate inspiration, and to whom, he avers (p. 
215), “it was impossible to teach ecclesiastical discipline.” 

If St. Francis’ life can be called a “revolt” against 
anything, it was against the civic feuds, the intense selfish- 
ness, the luxuriousness and effeminacy of the thirteenth 
century. These were the evils which were de-christianiz- 
ing medizval society and making religion itself a mere 
ceremonial. (29) The mission St. Francis ambitioned 
was none other than to reproduce the golden age of the 
Church, but he wished to conduct his reform with and 
within the Church. For there are two kinds of reform- 
ers. There is a reformer of men and morals, and there is 
a reformer, falsely so-called, of the Church itself—an at- 
tempt to reform God’s work and not men’s perversity. 


(28) The authenticity of this passage is put beyond doubt by 
Ubertino of Casal’s citation. Archiv. iii, p. 53, and Spec. iv, 50. 

(29) “A worldly spirit,” writes Le Monnier (p. 105) “spread 
through the Church; ecclesiastical dignitaries imitated the man- 
ners of the great lords. They baronized, to use the expression in- 
vented by the chroniclers of that day.” 
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St. Francis was a reformer of men and morals in the true 
sense of the word, but never, in his most impassioned 
moments, did he imply that the Church, as a Church, 
could have “spot or wrinkle.” He knew that “men must 
be changed by that which is holy, not that which is holy 
be changed by men.” (30) He belonged, moreover, to 
the high class of reformers who correct abuses by holding 
up an ideal. No one was less aggressive than he, and 
spite of what M. Sabatier may say (p. 112), St. Francis 
seems, as far as is known, to have made but one allusion 
to the feudal wealth of the Church:. “O Lord, -have pity 
on me and on my Lady Poverty. Behold she is seated on 
a dunghill ; she who is the queen of virtues, she complains 
that her friends have despised her and are become her 
enemies.” (31) Moreover, like all true reformers, St. 
Francis began his reform with himself. As Chaucer 
puts it: 
“Christ, His law and His apostles twelve 

He taught, but first he followed them himself.” (32) 

After that he became a reformer of his fellow-men, 
who, in truth, sadly needed a reformation. 

M. Sabatier’s picture (p. 28-52) of the state of the 
Church at the beginning of the thirteenth century, though 
depicted in such sombre colors, is hardly exaggerated. 
Judged by the standard of the Psalmist the world of the 
thirteenth century had little chance of standing in the 
holy place. (33) How did St. Francis set about re- 


(30) Words of Aegidius of Viterbo, General of the Augustin- 
ians, at the opening of the Fifth Lateran Council. 

(31) See Le Monnier, p. 141. 

(32) Canterbury Tales. Prologue. 

(33) “Quis ascendet in montem Domini aut quis stabit in loco 
sancto ejus? Innocens manibus et mundo corde, etc.” Ps. XXIII. 
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forming it? By exhorting to purity and simplicity of life, 
by pleading for a tenderer and sweeter interpretation of 
the teachings of Christ than prevailed in the high places 
of the Church. The effect of St. Francis’ preaching is a 
matter of history. (34) “As he moved about it was like 
some magic influence producing flowers and sunshine in 
a gloomy desert. The weary world stretched itself and 
woke to fresh life in the morning breeze of his breath of 
love and hope. Men felt that God was still alive and at 
work: that the Lord Jesus was at hand: that the spirit 
was brooding yet.” - (35) 

But wherein lay the power of St. Francis’ sermons? 
A man like St. Paul, of mean appearance and withal so 
small of stature that he must mount a wall to be seen by 
those whom he addressed, we are not aware that he was 
in any sense an “orator.” The secret, then, of his power 
as a preacher must be sought otherwhere. It lay in his 
directness and simplicity, in the conviction that “as he 
taught so he wrought,” for, as Carlyle puts it, “the rudest 
speech of a man’s heart goes into men’s hearts and is the 
welcomest thought there.” M. Sabatier, however, seems 
to attribute St. Francis’ success as a preacher to the fact 
that he was guided less by religious opinions than bj 
sentiment. “For him,” he says (p. 41), “faith was not of 
the intellectual, but of the moral order.” Moreover, he 
“never consented to occupy himself with questions of doc- 
trine.” “His sermons,” we are told elsewhere (p. 129), 
“were short appeals to conscience.”” Suffice it to say that 
if St. Francis’ sermons are moral rather than dogmatic it 
is because he had to deal not with general abstract prin- 


(34) See 1 Cel. 36 and 37: Tres Socii 54: S. Bonaventure 
45-48, also Knox Little, p. 129. 
(35) Dr. Adderley in The Franciscan Monthly. 
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ciples, but with actual facts. In Italy, in the thirteenth 
century, men had not strayed from dogmatic truth, they 
were still “hearers” though not “doers” of the Word. (36) 
The citizens of the little Umbrian towns were turbulent 
fighters and passionate haters with many sins of violence 
on their conscience, but they were always amenable to 
spiritual influence and their faith never wavered. (37) 
What they needed, then, was not theory, but practice. 
Moreover, our Saint, who had completely caught the 
spirit of his age, preached to suit the needs of the day. 
(38) Hence, if they asked him for bread, he did not 
reach them a stone; if they demanded a fish, he did not 
give them a serpent. (39) St. Francis and his compan- 
ions took man as they found him with his vices, his weak- 
nesses, his virtues. Their theory a priori was the gospel 
(40) which they applied to social life such as it passed 
under their eyes and, setting on one side questions more 
quaint than salutary, they returned to those beautiful 
moral considerations the type of which is to be found in 
the homilies of St. Gregory the Great. “I admonish the 


(36) S. Jas. 1-22. 

(37) “If love had often died down within them so that wicked- 
ness was abounding, yet faith had not died.” Knox Little, p. 186. 

(38) It is rare, says Le Monnier, that a Saint has lived so 
thoroughly in the spirit of his age. He began by being an ac- 
complished representative of it (History of St. Francis, Introduc- 
tion). The penetration he showed in realizing the actual needs 
of his time and the way to meet themis preéminently manifest in 
the establishment of the Third Order—thereby striking a death 
low to feudal oppression in Italy. See Knox Little, p. 225. 

(39) S. Matt., vii, 9-10. 

(40) The evangelical character of their mission is brought out 
in relief by all biographers—I Cel. 56-84-89; Tres Socii 25-34, 
ete.; 2 Cel. 3-8-50, etc. 
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Friars,” writes St. Francis, ‘‘and exhort them that in their 
preaching their words be chaste and well considered, for 
the utility and edification of the people, announcing to 
them vices and virtues, punishment and glory with brey- 
ity of words.” (41) 

From these words it is clear that St. Francis demands 
a knowledge of doctrine commensurate with the duty of 
instructing the faithful and of combating error. But does 
not such a knowledge suppose study? And spite of all 
M. Sabatier alleges (42), nothing proves that St. Francis 
had exaggerated or irreconcilable prejudices against 
learning. About him, indeed, there was nothing narrow 
or fanatical. Undoubtedly he was the enemy of dialecti- 
cal subtilities and idle discussions on inane questions such 
as those which brought “Scholasticism” into disrepute. 
But these excesses result from the abuse of science and 
not from its use, as M. Sabatier seems to infer. And 
this is why St. Francis believed it necessary to caution his 
disciples against them, but the only science to which St. 
Francis was opposed was that of which Bossuet exclaims, 
“Woe to that science that does not teach us to love.” Sci- 
ence must be neither dry nor sterile: it must warm the 
soul and lead it to God. M. Sabatier speaks (50) of the 
“noble disdain which he (St. Francis) shows for all men 
of learning and which he sought to inculcate upon his 
Order.”” But when and where did he show this disdain? 
On the contrary, as Celano notes, “with the greatest care 
he rendered to each one what was due him, with wis- 
dom considering in each case the degree of their digni- 
ties.’ And witness his discussion with the Dominican 


(41) Chap. IX, Rule of the Friars Minor. 
(42) See Le Monnier, p. 313, where the specious arguments on 
which M. Sabatier’s theory rests are admirably handled. 
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Doctor over the passage in Ezechiel. (43) As to what 
he “inculcated” upon his Order, if we recur to the Testa- 
ment in which M. Sabatier (p. 334) says, “the Poverello 
reveals himself absolutely with a virginal candor,” we 
read that “we should honor and venerate all theologians 
and those who announce to us the most holy divine words 
as those who administer to us spirit and life.” And 
among the Saint’s works is a letter addressed to St. An- 
tony of Padua, in which he confers on the latter the right 
to teach theology. (44) This document, which exactly 
expresses the views of St. Francis with regard to learning 
among the Friars, entirely upsets M. Sabatier’s whole 
theory, according to which “theology has killed religion” 
(p. 279). Of course it is just as logical to say that legis- 
lation has destroyed liberty, or that morality has put an 
end to freedom of conscience. But then logic was never a 
virtue of the “Higher Criticism.” And as M. Sabatier 
avers (p. 278) that “under pretext of putting learning at 
the service of God and religion, the Church had fostered 
the worst of vices—pride,’ it is only natural to expect 
that he should seek to portray St. Francis as the enemy of 
learning. Hence, he comes calmly forward (p. 280) 
with two hypotheses: either the letter is not authentic or 
“a pious falsehood.” We cannot here discuss 
the authenticity of this letter, which has been much dis- 
puted, (45) but in any case St. Antony’s nomination as 


it contains 


(43) Spec. 126. 

(44) It is as follows: “To my very dear Brother Antony, 
Brother Francis’ greetings in Christ. My will is that you should 
interpret to the Brethren Sacred Theology, provided that a study 
of this kind does not quench in them the spirit of holy praise and 
devotion according to the purpose of our rule. Farewell.” 

(45) The earliest version seems to be that of the Liber Miracu- 
m, p. 132. 
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a lector can hardly be disputed, (46) and the fact that St. 
Francis, writing to St. Antony, (47) puts this address at 
the beginning: ‘“Fratri Antonio Episcopo meo,’ proves 
that the Patriarch valued learning in his spiritual son and 
saw no peril in it for the latter’s humility. Besides, St. 
Francis was obliged to consider different circumstances 
and needs. As long as he was preaching with his com- 
panions to a people who had remained in the faith, their 
preaching, simple and without preparation, would have 
sufficed. But in their missionary work in heretical coun- 
tries something more was needed. (48) Moreover, an 
uneducated preacher is usually a very poor one. 

So much for St. Francis’ preaching. But what were 
his “views” upon the vital subject of religion and creed? 


(46) See the life of St. Antony by Abbé Lepitre (Duckwo1 
& Co., London, 1902), p. 67. 

(47) 2 Cel. ix. 

(48) This is explicitly stated by S. Bonaventure, who quotes 
the words of St. Jerome that a holy ignorance is hurtful to the 
church if it is unable to oppose those by whom erroneous doc- 
trines are spread. (See Life of S. Bonaventure by S. Key, p. 212 
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M. SABATIER, who maintains (p. 17) that “to-day as 
in the time of Jesus, the important matter is not to adore 
on Mt. Moriah or Mt. Sion but to adore in spirit and in 
truth,’ wishes to make it appear that his hero was of 
the same opinion. Hence he speaks as if orthodoxy was 
of no importance to St. Francis. He generously concedes 
(p. 24) that “doubtless there was in his heart that leaven 
of Christian faith that enters one’s being without his be- 
ing aware.” But he tells us (p. 236) that for St. Fran- 
cis religion was not “an affair of rite and observance.” 
He saw in it rather “the conquest of the liberty which 
makes us free in all things and leads each soul to obey 
that divine and mysterious power which the flowers of 
the fields adore, which the birds of the air bless, which 
the symphony of the Heavens praises and which Jesus 
of Nazareth called Abba, that is to say, Father.” So far 
M. Sabatier. Such a passage would be hard to match for 
accuracy and confusion. But through this verbiage we 
see clearly what M. Sabatier has done with the religion 
of St. Francis. What he considers religion is the denial 
of all religion. It is littlke wonder then, if one of M. 
Sabatier’s more ill-informed disciples should conclude 
that St. Francis was a Pantheist and should speak about 
his being “made one with the Universal” on Mt. Alverna. 
(1) M. Sabatier himself shrinks from the word Panthe- 


(1) “The Sons of St. Francis,’ by Anne MacDonell (London, 
}.M. Dent & Co., 1903). 


o 
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ist as having “a too definitely philosophical sense quite 
opposite to the Franciscan thought” (p. 178). Withal, 
the Christianity that M. Sabatier appears to per- 
ceive in St. Francis is not the clearly defined Credo of 
the Catholic Church, but rather the unformulated variable 
philosophy of Liberal Protestantism. 

He even insinuates (p. xvii) that there was the mak- 
ing of a heretic in St. Francis. “Many of the elements” 
which “were to become the foundation of his institute,” 
he tells us (p. 50), are found in the thought of the Abbot 
Joachim of Floris, who is described as St. Francis’ “true 
spiritual father.” Precisely what relationship this im- 
plies in M. Sabatier’s mind we do not know. The only 
wonder is that he does not make of St. Francis a full- 
fledged Joachimite professing all the peculiar views of 
the Calabrian Abbott. (2) But this is not all. After 


calling attention (p. 38) to what he is pleased to 
call “the analogy between St. Francis and the Wal- 
denses,” (3) M. Sabatier declares (p. 46) that “they 
entered into his being.” Elsewhere (p. 41) he 
says that the Saint’s work “may have received 
many infiltrations from the Waldensian movement,” and 
speaks as if the approbation of the Order of Friars Minor 


(2) This remarkable man, it may be recalled, taught that the 
Christian era would close in 1260, followed by a new era under 
another dispensation. His work, called the Everlasting Gospel, 
in which he advocated this tenet, was condemned by the Fourth 
Lateran Council in 1215 and again in 1260 by the Council of 
Arles, which pronounced all his followers heretics. 

(3) M. Sabatier is not the first who has been guilty of making 
this comparison. It was a favorite topic of Thode. For a schol- 
arly refutation of this alleged analogy, see an article entitled Dic 
culturgeschichtliche Bedeutung des hl. Franz von Assisi, by Rev. 
St. Beissel, S.J., in the Stimmen aus Maria-Laach, vol. 33 (1887). 
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were a compromise between the Church and the “Poor 
Men of Lyons.” It would certainly, M. Sabatier avers, 
(p.97) “have needed very little for the Penitents to meet 
the same fate before Innocent III as the Waldenses be- 
fore Lucius III.” 

Be this as it may, it does not require a very profound 
acquaintance with Church history to know that a com- 
parison between St. Francis and the Waldenses is as un- 
just as it is unjustifiable. The latter, unmindful of the 
distinction between counsel and commandment, between 
priests and laics, taught that the life of the first Christians 
at Jerusalem was the norm for all; and considered it 
their duty to remove all unbiblical additions to it. On 
the other hand, St. Francis emphasizing the observance 
of the three vows, held fast to the whole teaching and 
constitution of the Church as it lay. He rested in the 
fulness of the Church—as Newman puts it. Even M. 
Sabatier admits that opposition to the Church was far 
from St. Francis. But how could St. Francis avoid this 
opposition if, as M. Sabatier would have us believe, the 
commandments were his only law? Where, then, are the 
“infiltrations” of the Waldensian heresy? M. Sabatier 
evidently perceives the absurdity of his attempt to make 
a heretic out of St. Francis. He admits, with supreme 
condescension, (p. 83) that though St. Francis for a good 
while borders on heresy, he never falls into it. Why? 
Because he confounded “the Gospel with the teachings of 
the Church.” “Happy simplicity,” he exclaims, “thanks 
to which he had never to take the attitude of revolt.” 
This is likewise his explanation of the fact that St. Fran- 
cis had not repeatedly fallen foul of ecclesiastical disci- 
pline. “Thanks to his ignorance,” he says, (p. xxi) “he 
could often violate it without knowing it and be a heretic 
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quite unawares.” Elsewhere (p. 15) he says St. Fran- 
cis’ conduct “ought to have drawn down upon its author 
all the censures of the Church, but Francis was already 
one of those powers to whom much is forgiven even by 
those who speak in the name of the Roman Church.” 
When we remember that a censure presupposes not only 
guilt but also obstinacy, very little remains of M. Saba- 
tier’s assertion except—rhetoric. At least he ought to 
have known that heresy;does not affect ecclesiastical disci- 
pline. It consists in an obstinate disbelief of articles of 
faith. Hence when M. Sabatier speaks of St. Francis as 
being a “heretic without knowing it” (p. 334), he can 
only be excused on the same plea as he urges for St. 
Francis, to wit, ignorance. Nor can M. Sabatier plead 
in extenuation that he is unfamiliar with the technicalities 
of theology. In that case he should not pose as a theo- 
logian—as he does in every chapter. 

By insinuating that there was even the making of a 
heretic in St. Francis, M. Sabatier inflicts upon the Saint 
the only injury against which he would have asserted 
his right to protest. If ever there was a man docile and 
filial in his submission, not only to ecclesiastical authority 
but to what Manning calls “the mind of the Church,” that 
man was St. Francis. M. Sabatier avers (p. 151) that 
when St. Francis founded his Order “he took counsel 
only of himself and of God.” But the very passage 
quoted by M. Sabatier (p. xvi) to prove that St. Francis 
was “truly theodidact” demonstrates the contrary.(4) For 
after declaring that the Lord reveaied the Rule to him, 
he adds, “and the Pope confirmed it to me’”’—words which 


(4) Nemo ostendebat mihi quod deberem facere sed ipse Alltis- 
simus revelavit mihi quod deberem vivere secundum forman sancti 
Evangelii, etc. Testamentum Fr. 
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M. Sabatier finds it convenient to omit. He applied, in 
fact, several times to the Pope to obtain the confirmation 
of his Rule, although he had received it from our Lord 
Himself, and though, as we have seen, there was then no 
law obliging him to do it. He also had recourse to the 
Holy Father to obtain leave to preach the faith to the 
infidels and to instruct the faithful, although God Himself 
had revealed to him that he was chosen for that apostolic 
ministry. He likewise applied to Honorius III. for a 
confirmation of the celebrated indulgence of the Portiun- 
cula obtained for him by Our Lady and granted to him 
by Jesus Christ Himself, and then again to determine the 
time for the indulgence. It was subsequently proclaimed by 
the seven Bishops of Umbria. St. Francis, furthermore,had 
recourse to the Holy See in order to obtain leave to repre- 
sent the Nativity of Our Lord by means of a crib at Grec- 
cio, although it was merely an act of private devotion. 
When he composed the Rule of his Second Order, St. 
Francis put in a special clause, which to many seemed un- 
necessary, obliging the Poor Clares to the most exact 
submission to the Church of Rome. 

But it is in the definitive Rule which he drew up in 
1223 that St. Francis’ desire to have his Order in closest 
union with the Church, shines out. (5) Besides the 
general idea of reducing to practice the evangelical life, 
St. Francis, recognizing the tendency of his age, namely, 
opposition to legitimate—especially ecclesiastical—au- 
thority, places obedience to the Pope in the forefront of 
his observance—makes it the very Alpha and Omega of 


(5) The original of this Papal Document is preserved in the 
Sacro Convento at Assisi. It is kept in a glass urn secured with 
the Pontifical seal. In 1897 the Holy Father permitted it to be 
taken out that facsimiles might be made. 
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dience of his brethren, he begins by himself setting the 
example of it. In clear, explicit and unmistakable terns 
he promises for himself and his successors obedience and 
reverence to the See of Peter. “As far as I know,” says 
Mgr. Faloci, at the conference already mentioned, “among 
all the rules of religious orders, that of the Friars Minor 
alone has for its first article an unconditional profession 
of Catholic obedience.” St. Francis requires (Chapter 
II) that all who seek to enter his Order “shall be dili- 
gently examined as to the Catholic Faith and the Sacra- 
ments of the Church,” and only admitted if they “will 
faithfully confess and observe the same.” The clerics in 
the Order are bound to recite the Office “according to the 
form of the Roman Church,” for, at that time, every 
Order had its own form and rite according to which the 
Divine Office was said. Chapter IX, as we have seen, 
expressly forbids the Friars to preach in any diocese 
against the will of the bishop. In like manner the Friars 
are forbidden to enter the convents of nuns, unless they 
have a special license from the Holy See. Moreover, 
married men, wishing to join the Order, must have the 
authority of the bishop of the diocese, etc. Such are a 
few examples to illustrate the orthodoxy of St. Francis’ 
opinions regarding the Pope and ecclesiastical authority. 
Moreover, not content with the simple approbation of his 
Rule by the Holy See, he desired also to have a Papal 
Protector for the Order. (6) Hence, he concludes his 


(6) Already in 1216, that is, on the death of the Cardinal of St. 
Paul, charged by Innocent III to look after the Friars, Cardinal 
Ugolino had, at the request of St. Francis, become the first Pro- 
tector of the Order. The Saint’s reasons for desiring such a 
Protector are set forth in the Legend of the Three Companions, 
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Rule in characteristic terms by providing that “a Cardi- 
nal of the Roman Church” shall be “Governor, Protector 
and Corrector of this Order, that always submissive and 
abased at the feet of the same holy Church, firm in the 
Catholic Faith, we may observe poverty and humility and 
the holy Gospel of our Lord Jesus Christ, as we have 
firmly promised.” 

The language of this Rule of 1223, from what we 
have been quoting, is so clear that M. Sabatier cannot 
explain it away and as the original is preserved at Assisi, 
he cannot call its authenticity into question. However, 
he is not foiled. He seeks to belittle this Rule of 1223 
by acomparison with the Rule of 1210 and avers (p. 253) 
that “the Rule of 1210 and the one which the Pope sol- 
emnly approved on November 29, 1223, had little in com- 
mon except the name.” He then proceeds to emphasize 
the antithesis between the two Rules and concludes 
(p. 254) that the “Rule of 1210 alone is truly Francis- 
can”; while “that of 1223 is indirectly the work of the 
Church endeavoring to assimilate with herself the new 
movement.” One unfamiliar with the methods of the 
“Higher Criticism” might think from such words that 
M. Sabatier had compared the two Rules and noted the 
differences between them. But, as a matter of fact, what 
does he know as to the contents of the Rule of 1210? As 
much as the wisest and that is—next to nothing. (7) 


ch. Iv., as follows: “We fear and we blush to come knocking at 
the door of the Supreme Head of the Church. I therefore pray 
your Holiness to give us the Bishop of Ostia in your place, that 
we may have recourse to him in our needs, not, however, interfer- 
ing in anything with the pre-eminence of your Holiness.” 

(7) Prof. Karl Miiller, of Halle, in his Anfainge, has made a 
very remarkable study of these different rules. 
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This Rule has not come down to us—as M. Sabatier 
(p. 89) admits. Hence his conclusion as to the differ- 
ences between it and the one of 1223 is as valuable as the 
comparison on which it is based and this is founded on a 
supposition. “It was doubtless,’ he tells us, (p. 8) 
“only the repetition of those verses which Francis had 
read to his first companions, with a few precepts about 
manual labor and the occupations of the new brethren,” 
(8) Although we do not possess the Rule of 1210 as it 
stood then, we do know that it was a kind of rough sketch 
of what afterwards took more exact shape. (9) It was 
very short and simple, say the historians. It seems, as 
Canon Knox Little puts it, (p. 121) “to have been a 
simple rule, for like all clear-sighted and great men he 
(St. Francis) preferred that things should grow.” He 
adds (p. 321) that “powerful and permanent rules grow.” 
“Though the final rule,’ he continues, “may have been 
modified or assisted by the Pope, no one who carefully 
examines it can doubt that it is the work of the great 
Saint himself. It is the concentrated result of his expe- 
rience and his convictions.” “In the best sense of the 
word,” he concludes, “St. Francis was the man to draw 
up a final rule because he had patience and acted on ex- 
perience.” M. Sabatier, however, (p. 258) not relishing 
the orthodoxy of the Rule of 1223 and wishing, therefore, 
to make it the work of Cardinal Ugolino, declares (p.252) 


(8) The three passages of the Gospel which St. Francis read to 
Bernard and Peter in opening the missal at random at St. Nicho- 
las’ Church were St. Matt., xix., 21: St. Luke, ix., 1-6: St. Matt, 
xvi., 24-26. As to the Gospel read by St. Francis in transitu, see 
Mr. Montgomery Carmichael’s article in the Dublin Review for 
April, 1903. 

(9) St. Bonav. Vita., Cap. III. Cel. Cap. IV, 28, V. 33. 
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that “never was a man less capable of making a Rule than 
Francis.” This conclusion is the consequence of his 
false conception of the Saint’s ideal. He recognizes the 
Franciscan ideal only in the most complete anarchy which 
he calls independence. 

According to the French critic, the Order betrayed its 
founder because, in its development, it did not reproduce 
in a servile manner the cruder forms of its earliest organ- 
ization. And the Roman Pontiffs likewise betrayed the 
Saint because they approved of the Order’s developments 
(p. 336). Hence, on M. Sabatier’s canvas, St. Francis 
is held out as a bright figure against the dark background 
of his Order. The dramatist is always bound to heighten 
the lights of his leading characters and to throw the lesser 
ones into a certain shade, and without strong emphasis 
being laid on the alleged treachery of the Saint’s follow- 
ers, M. Sabatier’s portrait of St. Francis could not have 
been brought into full relief. But the French critic fails 
to see that the Franciscan movement, from its nature, was 
destined to develop on broader lines than any individual 
could encompass within the sphere of his own life. The 
heroic poverty practiced at the outset by St. Francis and 
his companions proved to be impracticable as the Friars, 
with amazing rapidity, increased their numbers. St. 
Francis himself recognized this fact, though M. Sabatier 
seems unable to do so. On his return from the Orient, 
the Saint realized that many of the simple, familiar and 
unceremonious relations which marked the infancy of the 
Order were gradually being effaced and were bound to 
disappear once it grew into a vast association. M. Saba- 
tier’s failure to grasp this truth accounts for his abhor- 
rence of the organization of the Order into Provinces and 
Custodies. This arrangement which strengthened—be- 
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cause it organized—the Order he describes as ruinous 
since by imposing obligations it did away with liberty! 

Watchful as St. Francis ever was lest anything should 
creep into the Order to diminish its force, he yet could 
ever listen to reason, as in the case of the building erected 
for the Friars at Bologna. It is true, as M. Sabatier re- 
cords (p. 240), that he summarily ordered the evacuation 
of this house by even the sick and infirm brothers, because 
he heard it styled “The House of the Brothers,”—but not 
after Cardinal Ugolino had stated publicly that the house 
was his. (10) Strong and definite as the Saint’s con- 
victions were, and determinedly as his line was taken, 
he was never—like lesser men—a mere slave to a theory. 
Hence he fully comprehended the great difference lying 
between the possessing of this world’s goods as an indi- 
vidual—and thereby becoming unduly attached to them— 
and the necessary transient “use” of them when “owner- 
ship” was vested in another. To quote the words of a 
recent writer: “Blessed Francis allowed his brethren to 
receive at the hands of the rich, and from the world, gifts, 
by the giving of which both the givers and his Order 
would spiritually profit. The Saint recognized that if the 
virtue and practice of ‘giving’ on the part of the laity, as 
inculcated by our Lord, was to be carried out, it must en- 
tail on the part of his followers the adoption of the humil- 
iating attitude of beggars—recipients of the lay bounty. 
Only when an individual brother, or brethren, showed a 
desire to possess, for the love of possessing, did the mas- 
ter unhesitatingly, even sternly, forbid.” (11) 

For the rest, as to M. Sabatier’s assertion that the 


(10) See II Cel. 3, 4: Spec. 11, Tribul. 13, Conform 169. See 
Speculum, C. vii, for similar illustration. 
(11) See Speculum, C. iv. 
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Friars sought to evade the moral and binding force of 
their Founder’s Testament as to the observance of the 
vow of poverty, it meets its best refutation in the lives of 
those Friars whom the Church has raised to the honors of 
the altar, and which prove how real the poverty practiced, 
not only “among the first of those barefooted, meek ones 
who sought God’s friendship in the cord,” (12) but by 
those separated from their Seraphic Father by time and 
circumstances. M. Sabatier’s claim that Pope Gregory 
IX had no ground to interpret the Testament of St. Fran- 
cis, and that he did so “in spite of the precautions” of the 
Saint, is admissible, in so far as it represents the French 
critic’s own opinion. To insinuate, however, that St. 
Francis would, for one moment, have set up his private 
judgment against that of the Church, is a gross misrep- 
resentation of a Saint who was humility itself in human 
form. It is the more gratuitous in this instance because 
of St. Francis’ habitual attitude of submission toward 
Gregory IX. (13) He reposed on the bosom of the 
Pontiff’s clemency, Celano tells us, as an infant sleeps on 
its mother’s breast. Moreover, the Pope, in his Bull (14) 
in which he interprets the Testament, distinctly says that, 
from his long familiarity with the Saint, he fully knew 
the latter’s intention in this regard. 

But it is not within the province of the present paper 
to discuss the controversies as to the observance of the 
Rule which took place after the Saint’s death. (15) Suf- 


(12) Cary’s Dante, Parad. Canto XII. 

(13) See Le Monnier, p. 421. 

(14) Quo Elongati 28 Sept., 1230. It is published in full by 
Sabatier in his edition of the Speculum. (Paris, Librairie Fisch- 
bacher, 1898.) 

(15) On these controversies see Wadding Amnal. Minor. 
Tom. VII. in which the Papal Bulls are printed. 
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fice it to say, that some of his first disciples lamented even 
the modifications St. Francis himself had permitted in 
the primitive Rule of his Order, and that after his death, 
others, judging the Rule by the light of mere human 
wisdom, thought to temper its severity. If, however, 
even in those early days, there were grievances and divi- 
sions due, not always, to an absorbing love of poverty, 
healthy minds will see in this fact only the “inevitable 
conflict which must arise when a fair spiritual ideal 
comes in contact with the earth,’ and, for the rest, are 
not all human institutions doomed in time to some meas- 
ure of failure? And the fact remains that a strong and 
insatiable yearning after the primitive spirit of simplicity 
seems to have been one of the marked and abiding bless- 
ings which the Seraphic Father left as a domestic inheri- 
tance to his children of the First and Second Orders. 
How else can we justly account for that ever restless 
eagerness for stricter observance and more literal con- 
formity to the ancient ways that has so happily possessed 
them? 

It is needless to continue. Enough has been said te 
make it clear that in trying to place St. Francis in antag- 
onism with the Papacy and with ecclesiastical authority. 
the fine but misdirected genius of M. Sabatier can ac- 
complish no more than the work of others who have 
sought for the success of the Franciscan movement awa) 
from its real causes. Humanly speaking, we may aittrib- 
ute much of this success to the fact that the Franciscan 
movement was preéminently a social, popular and re- 
ligious revival. It was social. It was a great social re- 
form founded upon an awakening of the people’s con- 
science to the evils of the age. It was popular. St. 
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Francis and his companions “did not preach the Gospel 
from monastic stalls nor with the careful irresponsibility 
of the enclosed student, but dwelt amongst the people and 
grappled with the evils of the system under which the 
people lived.” (16) To quote the words of a non-Cath- 
olic author of our own day, (17) they “lived on charity, 
doing for the lowest the most menial offices, speaking 
to the poorest words of hope, preaching to the learned 
and simple such sermons—short, homely, fervent, emo- 
tional—as the world had not heard for many a day. How 
could such evangelists fail to win their way?” It was 
religious. It was based on the sacramental system of the 
Catholic Church with its seven perennial founts of grace 
to nourish the supernatural life of the soul. It was 
Catholic—at a time when the name “Catholic” had a 
clear, well-defined incommunicable signification and an 


exclusive application. And as all things truly Catholic 
must be, it was conceived and carried out in the spirit of 
devoted obedience to the Holy See. (18) Indeed, it is 
not a little significant, as Cardinal Vaughan writes, (19) 
that one of the most potent and most popular movements 
which affected the life of the Church in the Middle Ages 
was also one of the most Papal and carried out by agents 


(16) ‘‘ St. Francis G You,’ by Fr. Cuthbert, O. S. F. C. (Lon- 
don, Burns & Oates, 1899). 

(17) Dr. A. Jessop, “Coming of the Friars,’ pp. 44-45. 

(18) Brewer in his preface to the Monumenta Franciscana 
(p. xli) writes that the Franciscans “were especially enjoined by 
their founder to uphold the dignity and authority of the Holy 
See.” 


(19) Introduction to the English translation of Le Monnier’s 
“History of St. Francis,” p. ix. 
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who were especially noted for their unstinted devotion to 
the Holy See. (20) 

So true is this, that any attempt to rob the Church of 
the Seraph of Assisi can only serve to bring out his ad- 
herence to the Rock of Peter into a clearer light. He 
who reads the history of St. Francis by the true light of 
history and criticism must needs conclude that St. Fran- 
cis was no enemy, tacit or otherwise, of the Roman 
Church. From first to last he was a Catholic to the 
heart’s core, a Catholic to the very marrow of his bones, a 
Catholic in life, a Catholic in death. Indeed, “St. Fran- 
cis, on his deathbed, would have reversed the whole tenor 
of his life, would have counted all his marvelous works 
as worse than nothing, if there had gone with them a de- 
nial of any one of the doctrines which Christ taught . . . 
and if holy Church had not put the broad seal of her com 


(20) This impress of loyal submission to the See of Peter rests 
with remarkable clearness upon the followers of St. Francis 
throughout the ages. “We are ready at all times,” writes the great 
Archbishop of Canterbury, John Peccham, himself a Franciscan 
Friar, “to lay our neck under the decisions of the Holy Apostolic 
See.” (Registrum Epistolarum. J. Peccham, Roll Series, vol. ii.,p 
512.) And an English Franciscan who lived in the days of the Penal 
Laws writes: “Through all ages of the Franciscan Order nothing 
has been esteemed more odious and abominable than heresy; yea, 
the very least suspicion of error has been looked upon as intolera- 
ble infamy and diametrically opposite to our Holy Rule. For that 
cause the wisest and most holy men of the Order though in other 
things they very patiently suffered all sorts of injuries, calumnies, 
contempts and reproaches, yet in the point of faith they could not 
endure the least stain without presently wiping it off. Thus did 
John of Parma, Peter John Olivi, St. Bernardine and St. James 
of the Marches.” (Fr. John Baptist Weston, O.F.M. “The Rule of 
the Friars Minor.” Suppl., chap. ii.) 
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mendation on what he had accomplished.” (21) No 
Saint ever showed more reverence to the Pope as Christ’s 
Vicar on earth or cherished a greater love for Rome as 
the fountain head of pure doctrine. 

Moreover, what St. Francis was to the Church is ac- 
knowledged by her at the solemn ceremony of the corona- 
tion of the Pope, when she adds to the Collect of the Holy 
Ghost and the Blessed Virgin an invocation of the Poor 
Man of Assisi, beseeching him to continue to succor as 
he had assisted to renew her. There have been some 
eighty Popes since Innocent III, and their scattered senti- 
ments of confidence in the work of St. Francis and his 
Order have been concentrated by Leo XIII in his ency- 
clical letter on the occasion of the centenary of St. Fran- 
is. (22) And Cardinal Vaughan is responsible for the 
grave assertion that only once during the long period of 
eighteen hundred years has the Vicar of Christ singled 
out a particular Saint and his spirit and set the one before 
the Universal Church as a special reformer for all classes 
and the other as a certain cure for the evils which affect 
the whole of society. And this, forsooth, is the same 
Saint whom M. Sabatier holds up as an independent, irre- 
sponsible, quasi-heretical fanatic! Truly M. Sabatier’s 
own words (p. 281) as to the Popes and Ministers-Gen- 
eral whom he accuses of having “travestied” the Saint's 
thought, may be well applied to his own work. “They 
were obliged,” he says, “to resort to feats of prestidigita- 
tion that are not to their credit.” M. Sabatier has him- 
self so “travestied the Saint’s thought” that his portrait 
of St. Francis is “something more painful than a carica- 
ture.” A man who does not know if he believes in the 


(21) Rev. A. P. Doyle, Catholic World, Sept., 1897. 
(22) 17 Nov., 1882. Quoted by Knox Little, pp. 29-33. 
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devil or if he is a dupe, who is sometimes guilty of dis- 
simulation, even of hypocrisy, of whom one cannot say 
whether or not he is a Catholic, who, founding his Order, 
is anarchical, since he wished it to be an unorganized 
body without education, governed not by religious opin- 
ions, but solely by sentiment—such is the paragon of in- 
consistent qualities held up by the French critic. With 
reason, then, does Mgr. Faloci declare M. Sabatier’s St. 
Francis to be “an absurdity, a chimera, something incon- 
ceivable.”’ 

And the fact remains that M. Sabatier has been unable 
to advance nothing better than a mass of contradictions, 
from beneath which the skeleton of Rationalism is 
leering at us everywhere. The truth is that M. Saba- 
tier’s task was above his strength. He lacks indispen- 
sable qualifications for writing the life of any Saint. 
Moreover, M. Sabatier is far too much of a critic to be 
a real biographer. His object has been less to draw an 
accurate portrait than to support his own precon- 
ceived ideas. In this respect he has much in com- 
mon with Froude. No biographer was fuller of theories 
than M. Sabatier. With almost every great event or 
great personage that he touches he sets out to prove a 
preconceived theory. But Froude failed to convince 
either scholars or the public that Henry VIII was a 
noble, wise, and virtuous ruler, and M. Sabatier will not 
convince anybody who is not blinded by a prioristic prej- 
udices that St. Francis was anything but an orthodox 
Catholic. Indeed, what Professor Norton says of 
Froude’s “Carlyle” is equally applicable to M. Sabatier’s 
St. Francis: “His narrative is a story founded on fact, 
elaborated with the art of a practiced romancer in which 
assertion and inference, unsupported by evidence or con- 
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tradictory to it, often take the place of correct statement. 
Even if the form of truth be preserved, a color not its own 
is given to it by the imagination of the writer.” 

The idea got possession of M. Sabatier that St. Francis 
was the forerunner of the theory of private judgment, 
whose ignorance or cowardice alone prevented him from 
taking sides against the Church, and he set himself to bol- 
ster up this contention by making facts coaform to his fan- 
cies,even going so far as to attribute sentiments to the Saint 
which the latter was at special pains to disavow. Hence 
M. Sabatier’s St. Francis is no more the St. Francis of 
history than the hero of Sardou’s new drama is the Dante 
of history. The French dramatist, in his latest work, 
represents Dante as “a symbol of liberty and of an intense 
hatred of clerical domination—one sees him in his strug- 
gles against the Papacy ; he is in arms against the Pope.” 
But, adds Sardou, whose own words we are quoting, (23) 
“my Dante is not the historical Dante; the historical 
Dante is far otherwise.” Such a confession is truly re- 
freshing beside the complacent self-reliance of M. Saba- 
tier, who shares the hallucination of Renan in believing 
himself the first man to show that he understood St. 
Francis thoroughly. He assumes the magisterial air of 
one who has mastered his subject down to the minutest 
details, and speaks as if all our previous knowledge of the 
Saint had been derived from tainted sources—whereas, 
the truth is, that if anyone has poisoned the wells, it has 
been M. Sabatier himself, in his attempt to Protestantize 
early Franciscan history. Unfortunately, some of the 
French critic’s admirers are only too ready to credit him 
with having finally disengaged the Saint’s image as 
though it were like those medizval frescoes, distorted by 


(23) From a recent interview reported by the Critic. 
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successive restorings, which very careful scraping has at 
last brought back to their original simplicity and truth. 
(24) It is still more regrettable that certain Catholic 
periodicals should speak so loudly about the credit due M. 
Sabatier for the “good work” he has done for making 
St. Francis “better known” to the world, as though his 
book had done the Church some service—as though he 
himself were the most fitting exponent of Francisca 
thought and research. The fact is that “there are men, 
both in Assisi and in the immediate neighborhood of thet 
city, who have spent the greater portion of their quiet 
lives studying silently and intensely all that has ever been 
written or printed or known of the life of the beloved 
Saint—men who, perhaps, possessing little or none of the 
modern power of making themselves known to the world 
at large, are yet admittedly in the literary world looked 
up to and justly considered deep scholars and real dis- 
ciples of the Saint, whose cult is now becoming so much 
a fashion.” (25) If some of the works of these writers 
were presented to the English reading public, they might 
possibly dispel many vague ideas now promulgated 
through the International Society for Franciscan Studies. 

Speaking of this organization, a recent writer re- 
marks that of all creations of private judgment in 


(24) “It is to him precisely,’ writes Dr. Adderley, in his bios- 
raphy of the Saint, already mentioned (p. v.), “that we owe the 
very much truer conception of Francis and his work that we now 
possess, much truer than it was possible to have before his pains- 
taking studies and remarkable discoveries.” So, too, Canon 
Rawnsley, in his Assisi address, describes M. Sabatier as “the 
magician who has given back St. Francis’ life to this century 
from the darkness of monkish legend and the mist of church 
chronicles.” 

(25) M. R. Egerton in the Tablet. 
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the direction of Catholicism, the most ridiculous be- 
cause the most illogical, is that form of pseudo-Catholi- 
cism which it is promoting, and which calls itself “Fran- 
ciscanism.” This opinion we neither blame nor approve. 
It seems to us that if there were more spirituality in Prot- 
estantism there would be less pseudo-Catholicism among 
Protestants. As a recent writer in the Ave Maria points 
out, the human heart, craving, as it does, a deeply spir- 
itual religion, finds the hard, dry tenets of the sects a poor 
substitute for real Christianity. To those who have grown 
weary of Protestantism, and yet have no leaning towards 
infidelity, the counterfeit presentment of St. Francis put 
forth by M. Sabatier offers a sympathetic ideal, and in 
their “devotion” to him they seek to assuage their mystic 
thirst. But devotion, if it is to be something more than 
a “mere emotional or ephemeral religiosity,” must be 
founded on a sound basis of doctrine. Not a few, per- 
haps, are disposed to imitate only what is easy in “Fran- 
ciscanism,” and try to think they have done all. But all 
is not gold that glitters, and a conscientious study of St. 
Francis and his spirit is sure to dispel the illusion, sooner 
or later, and to win needed grace. For this reason we 
hope that these dilettanti may give a little time to the 
studying for themselves some of the original documents 
bearing on the life and times of St. Francis, and not con- 
tent themselves only with the theories which M. Saba- 
tier has made current and contagious by a delightful 
literary style. 

But we are wandering far from M. Sabatier and our 
subject. Here, then, we must pause, and if our criticism 
may have seemed severe in aught, it is not that we love 
M. Sabatier less but that we love St. Francis more. We 
are far too full of admiration for certain aspects of M. 
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Sabatier’s work to join in crying it down as of no account. 
M. Sabatier deserves credit for his scholarly investigation 
of original documents and for his general coordination 
of the chief available historical references to the Saint. 
His book offers a veritable luxuriance of such references. _ 
M. Sabatier has all the erudition of the Franciscan litera- 
ture. Indeed, outside, perhaps, some experts within the 
Order, there is no one, not even Mr. Montgomery Car- 
michael, who knows more about certain aspects of the 
life of St. Francis than M. Sabatier. His book, for this 
reason, can never be disregarded by future biographers of 
the Saint, be their opinions what they may. 

As regards the prevalent idea that M. Sabatier has 
“discovered facts” relating to St. Francis, it may be noted 
that all the sources from which he has drawn plentifully 
for his work have ever been open to anybody de- 
sirous of applying to them. The French critic has in- 
deed applied his talent to the propounding of fresh theo- 
ries based on these ancient documents, but it is only these 
theories which are new and freshly discovered, not the 
authorities from whom he draws. Of course there is no 
law against such theorizing but it should require a much 
greater suasion than even that of M. Sabatier to make 
us give credence to theories based on his authority alone. 
One searches in vain amid these ancient documents for 
any trace of that hostile aggressive grudging spirit of 
obedience which M. Sabatier attributes to St. Francis. 
Where is it? Only in the mind of the French critic who 
cannot credit his hero-saint with that quality of volun- 
tary submission which so clashes with his own newly 
conceived theories. Hence these theories have no 
objective value as a contribution to biography, much 
less to hagiography. For the rest when the charge 
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against M. Sabatier is that he has represented St. Francis 
as he was not, it is no defence to reply that he has done so 
in good literary style. And M. Sabatier stands convicted 
of having put St. Francis in a false light before the public. 
We do not charge M. Sabatier with any conscious 
attempt to establish his conclusions on a deception 
but we do charge him with complete unfitness to 
write any man’s history. For that matter his own 
words should suffice to divest him of any vestige of 
authority as an historian or biographer. ‘Objective 
history,” he says (p. xxxii.), “is a Utopia.” In this short 
sentence we have a refutation of M. Sabatier and his er- 
rors. ‘‘To write history,” he adds (p. xxxi.), “we must 
think it and to think it is to transform it.” The inde- 
pendent conscience is thus gradually released from every 
restraint so that it will not endure the fetters which docu- 
ments, proofs and history impose. This, then, is M. Sab- 
atier’s position, and none may say that he has been un- 
faithful to his principles. Having “reflected” on St. 
Francis, he has consequently “transformed” him. The 
accused has confessed and so we must be lenient with 
him. Moreover, M. Sabatier is such an enthusiastic lover 
of the Saint as almost to disarm those who love truth 
more than pleading, and to him who loves much, much 
must be forgiven. Had he only loved more there would 
be less to forgive. It is good to love St. Francis; better 
still to love all that he loved. A consistent follower of 
the Saint should not stop short of Rome and all that 
Rome stands for, and after all it seems a pity to undergo 
the hardships included in the life of even a Rationalistic 
“Franciscan”—for M. Sabatier takes his Franciscan vo- 
cation seriously—and yet not accept the Franciscan teach- 
ing in its entirety. As long as M. Sabatier accepts it in 
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part only, he can see the beauty of the Saint’s life only in 
so far as a man may see the beauty of the stained glass in 
a medieval cathedral by gazing at it—from without. 
Tennyson, we are told, once declared that he could 
never write an idyl about Sir Galahad unless he became 
a Catholic, and it seems that no non-Catholic can really 
understand, much less portray, St. Francis as he was. 
M. Sabatier has at least demonstrated one fact beyond 
question, namely, that the essential condition for under- 
standing the Saints is that we should live upon what was 
their life—the Catholic Faith. One may visit Assisi and 
belong to the International Society of Studies and drink 
copiously at the fountains of Franciscan literature, and 
still be unable to understand St. Francis unless the heart 
beat in unison with his. Withal, M. Sabatier’s apprecia- 
tion of the external beauty of the Saint’s life is so great 
that one might almost be led to expect a similar recogni- 
tion of the dogmatic teaching which lies behind it. May 
we yet hope that M. Sabatier will rise from admiration of 
the man to recognition of the Saint? Who may say? 
God’s thoughts are not as ours and grace works in won- 
drous ways. This much seems certain, that if M. Saba- 
tier will only read the history of St. Francis in its true 
light, without inserting anything of his own, and will 
look for St. Francis where he is to be found, he may at 
last find what he says he is looking for—the real St. Fran- 
cis, and having once found him, he will have found all. 
We know that M. Sabatier can at times, in the spirit of 
true history, put truth and sincerity before every personal 
consideration, as he did in the case of the Portiuncula. 
(26) Moreover, at least on one occasion, he has come 


(26) In his first edition of the “Life of St. Francis,’ M. Saba- 
tier was entirely opposed to the truth of the Indulgence. He, in fact, 
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forward as the champion of Franciscan tradition. (27) 
What is better still, we read that he is actually engaged 
in revising his “Life,” and that in the new edition “the 
objectionable features of the former editions will disap- 
pear, and the result of his further discoveries will be em- 
bodied in the text.” It is certain that his book will bear 
revision. Apart from the blunders and blemishes we 
have indicated, there are impatient pages which, to say 
the least, are not edifying. The entire ninth chapter 
might be omitted with advantage. It contains statements 


wholly rejected the traditional arguments. Further researches, 
however, led him to entirely change his opinion. In particular, 
the publication of a Journal intime of Jacques de Vitry (published 
first in the Nouveaux Mémoires de l Académie de Bruxelles, tom. 
Xxill, pp. 20, etc.), convinced him of the entire truth of the history 


of the Indulgence. In the Revue Chrétienne, Aug., 1896,(Un nou- 
veau chapitre de la Vie de Saint Frangois d’Assise), M. Sabatier 
says: “In the first edition of the ‘Life of St. Francis of Assisi’ I 
thought it my duty to reject entirely everything concerning the 
famous Indulgence of Portiuncula. Fresh researches at Florence, 
Assisi and Rome have revealed a certain number of documents, 
new to me, which entirely confirm the traditional documents in 
favor of the Indulgence as authentic.” He has since published an 
elaborate critical edition of Brother Barthol’s treatise on the Por- 
tiuncula: “Fratris Francisci Bartholi de Assisio Tractatus de In- 
dulgentia St. Marie de Portiuncula nunc primum integre edidit 
Paul Sabatier” (Paris, Librairie Fischbacher, 1900). The short 
but invaluable MS. of Jacques de Vitry has not only placed be- 
yond question the authenticity of the Portiuncula, but has also 
thrown much light upon this part of the history of the thirteenth 
century and proves by the testimony of an eye-witness the close 
relation of St. Francis to the Papacy. (See Knox Little, p. 200.) 

(27) Against Father Van Ortroy, who had published a paper 
in which he declared that the Legenda Trium Sociorum was noth- 
ing more than a clever forgery of the end of the thirteenth cen- 
tury. 
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and insinuations which demand qualification. From 
Assisi we learn that whenever he is there, M. Sabatier 
may be seen “day and night attending the devotions in the 
Basilica with extreme recollection and piety.’’ We hope 
he will continue to do so, for the effect of M. Sabatier’s 
sojourn in Umbria is evident from some passages in his 
work. Take, for example, his appreciation of the effect 
of Holy Communion. It is so exquisite that even at the 
risk of marring the beauty of the original we venture to 
give a translation of it. 

“Francis,” he says (p. 196), “drew a part of his joy 
from the Communion. He gave to the Sacrament of the 
Eucharist that worship, imbued with unutterable emotion, 
with joyful tears, which has aided some of the noblest of 
human souls to endure the burden and heat of the day. 
The letter of the dogma was not fixed in the thirteenth 
century as it is to-day (28), but all that is beautiful, true, 
potent, eternal in the mystical feast instituted by Jesus 
was then alive in every heart. The Eucharist was truly 
the Viaticum of the soul. Like the pilgrims of Emmaus 
long ago, in the hour when the shades of evening fall and 
a vague sadness invades the soul, when the phantoms of 
the night awake and seem to loom up behind all our 
thoughts, our fathers saw the divine and mysterious Com- 
panion coming towards them; they drank in His words, 
they felt His strength descending upon their hearts, all 
their inward being warmed again, and again they whis- 
pered, ‘Abide with us, Lord, for the day is far spent and 
the night approaches.’ And often their prayer was 
heard.” 


(28) He probably means that the dogma of transubstantiation 
had not then been defined as it was subsequently in the Council of 
Trent, but the dogma, of course, existed then precisely as it is now. 
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Where did M. Sabatier learn to write like that? This 
much is sure—it was not “at the feet of Renan,” nor in 
the study of Harnack, nor in the Calvinist seminary at 
Strasburg. No, it was necessary for him to dwell in that 
Umbrian Palestine where at almost every cross-road one 
still finds, as it were, the footprints of the blessed wound- 
ed feet of the Seraphic Father. M. Sabatier (p. 127) 
rightly says that Umbria is “the best document” from 
which to study St. Francis, for “the tie between the two 
is so indissoluble.”” (29) A person’s character must be 
more or less formed by an object he is always gazing on. 
“One is always changed,” says M. Sabatier (p. 91), “into 
the image of what one admires,” and it is hard to believe 
that men’s minds can be turned constantly on St. Francis 
without being in some way affected by his Catholic spirit. 
We might cite other passages in M. Sabatier’s book which 
one would hardly expect from a pen of a non-Catholic. 
Speaking, for example, of the influence of St. Francis 
on the heretics of his time, he says (p. 45): “Soaring as 
on wings to the religious life, he suddenly made a new 
ideal to shine out before the eyes of his contemporaries, 
an ideal before which all these fantastic sects vanished as 
birds of the night take flight at the first rays of the sun.” 
Even so would all M. Sabatier’s preconceived imaginings 
disappear before the light of the true faith, which we 
pray may yet be granted him through the merits of St. 
Francis. 

Meanwhile, whatever M. Sabatier’s intention may be, 
his investigations and “discoveries” cannot but ultimately 
prove advantageous to Catholics. As an Anglican minister 
puts it, “We cannot any longer shrug our shoulders and 


(29) See The Story of Assisi by Lina Duff Gordon. (London, 
J. M. Dent & Co., 1900.) 
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pity Catholics for being so credulous as to believe in St. 
Francis, when at the head of the Franciscan historians is a 
‘higher critic,’ a Protestant, a modern of moderns, telling 
us that the story of the ‘Stigmata’ is substantially true, 
and the story of the ‘Indulgence of the Portiuncula’ also.” 
(30) “Not only does Francis of Assisi live in the mem- 
ory of men,” says M. Sabatier, “but he lives exactly as 
he really was.” Yes, modern research is making it more 
and more certain that the story of St. Francis is true in 
all its essential and characteristic details. For the rest, 
although it is still too early to say what the present move- 
ment may bring forth, it is certain, at least, to open up 
to closer study a period of Catholic history too little 
known even to Catholics—and one, moreover, which 
Matthew Arnold declared to be the most interesting in 
the history of Christianity after its primitive age. 
Whether or not any new light will be thrown on the 
life of St. Francis is another question. In answering it 
the critics do not agree. Father Cuthbert (31) believes 
that the newly recovered documents, by affording us a 
clearer and a more definite outline of his figure, may help 
us to realize better what sort of a man the Saint himself 
was. “With the assistance of these early documents,” he 
says, “we are able to understand more clearly the signifi- 
cance of his Gospel of Poverty. In his own actions and 
words, as recorded by those who knew him, we have the 
interpretation of his rule as he understood it.” On the 
other hand, Mgr. Faloci, who represents the extreme tra- 
ditional view of St. Francis and his Order, says that 
although “men may glorify as discoveries some insignifi- 
(30) Dr. Adderley, in his appreciation of St. Francis, already 
quoted. 
(31) “Franciscan Studies,” in the Tablet, London, Jan. 18, 1903. 
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cant trifles that supply little or no evidence and bestow the 
name of new documents on late accounts of doubtful au- 
thenticity,” there is nothing further to be known con- 
cerning St. Francis, and that the Bollandists, Chalippe 
and Papini, writing more than a century ago, knew as 
much, more or less, concerning St. Francis as we do to- 
day. In the interval, although we have accumu- 
lated a library of works concerning St. Francis, no 
new fact, episode or saying has been added to his life. 
Be this as it may, since Catholics love St. Francis in 
truth, and so wish to know the true St. Francis, we ought 
not to disparage the most critical investigations; we 
ought, on the contrary, to explore every source of knowl- 
edge with rigid exactness and calmness, laying aside pre- 
conceived notions, suspicions and fears, guided and di- 
rected by only one object—to know the true St. Francis. 
3ut how will St. Francis appear after such investigation? 
We shall let an eminent prelate outside the Franciscan 
family answer that question: 

“How will St. Francis appear after such investiga- 
tions? Let us not trouble ourselves concerning that—the 
truth will appear. But if St. Francis will appear other 
than we have believed him to be? It matters not—the 
true St. Francis will be brought to light. But the tradi- 
tions and stories that are so dear to the heart of the true 
Christian—we may, perhaps, have to cast these aside? 
Even so—the true St. Francis will be made known. But 
then the authority of the Church, the good name of re- 
ligion, the prestige of Catholicism—will they too run the 
risk of being injured or impaired? O, ye men of little 
faith, be silent! What grounds have you for suspecting 
that an inquiry after truth can injure the prestige of 
Christianity—the religion of truth, both in doctrine and 
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conduct? Turn your eyes to Rome. Leo XIII has 
thrown open to the world the invaluable collection of 
documents which his illustrious predecessors have gath- 
ered together with rare judgment and preserved in the se- 
cret archives of the Vatican. The cultured and the 
learned—Germans, French, Russians, English—atheists, 
Protestants, Jews, anti-Clericals and anti-Papals by pro- 
fession, all have hastened to avail themselves of the privi- 
lege granted them. What injury has the publication of 
these documents brought to the Church, to her institu- 
tions, to those things which are the object of her solicitude 
and care? Truth is beneficial to all, historic truth must 
needs prove beneficial to St. Francis also.” (32) St. 
Francis, then, has nothing to fear from the closest inves- 
tigation. When the excavations now taking place among 
the buried cities of Franciscan literature have been 


brought to a close, St. Francis will emerge from the tomb 
of scientific historical research with that same beautiful 


presentment which he has had all along in popular tradi- 
tion—not merely the lover of nature, the poet and sécial 
reformer, but the religious founder for whom Gregory 
IX wrote as an epitaph—Francisco viro Romano. 

Fr. PascHat Rosinson, O. F. M. 


(32) Mgr. Faloci, in his conference already quoted. A transla- 
tion of this address has been published in the English Franciscan 
Monthly, beginning in March, 1903. 
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Introduction. 


THis number XV of the CATHOLIC MIND contains a 
reprint from Zhe Mon¢h, 1899, of an article by Father Her- 
bert Thurston, S.J., on the so-called ‘‘prophecy’’ of St. 
Malachy. It was to be expected that the illness of His 
Holiness would lead the press to discuss anew the mottoes 
assigned to future popes and some are not unwilling to 
trustthem. Jgnzs ardens will fit very many Cardinals and 
when the next Pontiff is elected, the credulous will find no 
difficulty in seeing a fulfilment, if not in his name, or coat- 
of-arms, or birthplace, at least in his personal character or 
his zeal for God’s glory. 

Father Thurston has no hesitation in calling the prophecy 
‘‘a palpable imposture,’’ ‘‘a fraud,’’ ‘‘a fabrication.’’ 
The list was first printed in 1595, by Dom Arnold Wion, 
a Benedictine monk, who is said to have found it five years 
before. Notes interpreting the mottoes had been added, 
at Wion’s request, by a learned Spanish Dominican, Al- 
ionso Chacon, commonly known by his Latin name, Ciac- 
conius. Bellesheim in his Geschichte der katholischen 
Kirche in Irland, (Vol. I, p. 361), says, that Wion 
believed it to be a forgery, and Wion is our only source of 
information as to the origin of the prophecy. We do not 
even know where he got the manuscript which he printed. 
It will be seen, therefore, that there is not a trace of exter- 
nal evidence for its authenticity. In fact, the few who 
defend the supernatural character of the prophecy rely on 
internal evidence ; they base their claim on the striking 
manner in which they believe some of the mottoes to have 
been fulfilled. Against this many arguments are adduced 
and particularly ‘‘the striking contrast between the suc- 
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cess and uniformity of the earlier interpretations and the 
failure and wide diversity ofthe later ones.’’ Emphasis has 
also been laid on the silence of St. Bernard, who may rea- 
sonably be supposed to have heard of such remarkable 
prophecies by his friend, St. Malachy, especially as three 
of them were strikingly fulfilled before Malachy’s death in 
1148, and a fourth most wonderfully before St. Bernard’s 
death. 

The complete text may be found by English readers ina 
little book by N. O’Kearney, ‘‘The Prophecies of SS. 
Columkille’’ e¢ a/. reprinted by P. J. Kenedy, New York, 
1901; also in the Dublin Review, October, 1885, in an 
article by the Marquis of Bute ; and in the /vish Ecclesias- 
tical Record, July, 1896, where it is held that ‘‘ nothing has 
been conclusively proved regarding it one way or the 
other. Whilst the weight of probability seems, indeed, to 
indicate that the prophecy itself is spurious, it cannot be 
proved to be so beyond all question.’’ Readers who are 
curious to see how it is defended, can find six articles in the 
Revue du Monde Catholique, 1871, by the Abbé M. F. 
Cucherat. But, as the Marquis of Bute says, ‘‘ no serious 
historian has ever attached any weight to them,’’ and we 
are confident that those who read Father Thurston on the 
subject ‘‘ will not hesitate in their verdict as to their spuri- 
ousness.”’ 





The So-Called Prophecy of St. 
Malachy. 
tt 


THE phrases /umen in celo and ignis ardens have lately 
been much in men’s mouths. Surely it is time to utter yet 
another protest against the toleration, to use no stronger 
phrase, which many well-informed Catholics seem disposed 
to extend to this palpable imposture. The fraud has been 
made abundantly clear by many previous investigators, (1) 
but there are still points in the indictment which, so far as 
I am aware, have not been noticed by those who have 
hitherto dealt with the subject. 

It will probably be well known to most of my readers, 
that the mottoes crux de cruce (cross from a cross) and 
lumen in ceelo (light in the heaven), applied respectively 
to Popes Pius IX. and Leo XIII., together with a series of 
nine other mottoes, beginning with zgnis ardens (a burning 
fre), which are intended to designate the future Pontiffs 
from now to the end of the world, form part of the so-called 
‘“‘prophecy’’ of St. Malachy, an Irish Cistercian monk 
who became Archbishop of Armagh. St. Malachy lived in 
the twelfth century, and was the friend of St. Bernard, who 
wrote a short life of him. (2) The great founder of Clair- 


(1) Among these should be mentioned the Rev. M. J. O’Brien, 
who has published an excellent little book on The Prophecy of 
St. Malachy. 

(2) ‘*Si bene advertimus pauca ista quz dicta sunt, zon prophe- 
tia defuit tli, non revelatio, non ultio impiorum, non gratia sanita- 
tum, non mutatio mentium, non denique mortuorum suscitatio.’’ 
(Vita Malachia, cap. 29. ) 
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vaux informs us very casually that ‘‘ the gift of prophecy 
was not denied’’ to the saintly Archbishop, but with the 
exception of this brief remark, no word has ever been pro- 
duced from any medieval author making reference to the 
prophecies which are now fathered upon him. It was not 
until four centuries and a half later that the world first heard 
of his collection of mottoes for future Popes. In 1595, 
Dom Arnold Wion, a Benedictine monk originally of 
Douai, published in Venice a book called Lignum Vite, 
Ornamentum et Decus Ecclesia, dealing mainly with the 
glories of the Benedictine Order. His work was compre- 
hensive, and included the Cistercians as well as Benedic- 
tines proper. He had consequently occasion to mention 
St. Malachy, the Cistercian Archbishop of Armagh, andat 
the end of his short notice of the Saint he remarks : 


Three Epistles of St. Bernard addressed to St. Malachy are still 
extant (viz., 313, 316 and 317). Malachy himself is reported 
to have been the author of some little tractates, none of which | 
have seen up to the present time, except a certain prophecy of his 
concerning the Sovereign Pontiffs. This, as it is short, and so far 
as I know, has never before been printed, is inserted here, seeing 
that many people have asked me for it. 


Then follows the list of mottoes, which Wion prints side 
by side with the names of the Popes to which each refers, 
and with a short elucidation of the corresponding motto. 
Tnis interpretation, he tells us, was the work of Alphonsus 
Ciacconius, O.P. Perhaps, without printing the whole 
list, it may be well to give a short specimen. I have 
selected it almost at random, and, so far as I am aware, the 
mottoes chosen are neither more nor less extravagant than 
the rest. It seems unnecessary to quote the interpreta: 
tions in the original Latin. 
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Supposed prophecy of Nameofcorres- Interpretation attri- 
St. Malachy. ponding Pope. buted to Ciacconius. 

Ex rosa leonina HonoriusIV. He belonged to the 

(from a leonine rose). (1285—1287). family of Savelli, 
whose coat of arms 
was a rose held by 
two lions. 

Picus inter escas Nicholas IV. He came from the 
(a magpie amongst (1288—1292). town of Ascoli or 
dainties). £scoli in Picenum. 

Ex eremo celsus Celestine V. He was formerly called 
(exalted from the (1295). Peter de Morrone, (1) 
desert). and was a hermit. 

Ex undarum benedictione Boniface VIII. His Christian name 
(from the benediction (1294—1303). Was Benedict, and 
of the waves). he had waves for his 

coat of arms. 

Concionator Patereus Benedict XI. He wae called Brother 
(the preacher of Patara). (1303—1304). | Nicholas, (2) and 

belonged to the 
Order of Preachers. 

De fessis aquitanicis Clement V. He was a native of 
(from the Aquitanian (1305—1314). Aquitaine, and had 
fesses). fesses for his coat of 

arms. 

De sutore osseo John XXII. A Frenchman, the son 
(from the bony or (13161334). Of a shoemaker, 
osseous shoemaker). whose family name 

was Ossa. (3) 


(1) Ciacconius’ interpretation, supposing it to be his, would 
hardly be intelligible to any one but an Italian. He apparently 
wishes to convey that ce/sus in the prophecy was suggested by the 
word gedso, which is a synonym in Italian for moro, or morone, a 
mulberry-tree, It must be remembered that in the Italian pronun- 
ciation, with a soft g and a soft ch for c, the words ge/so and celso 
resemble each other more closely than they would do in English. 

(2) The interpreter assumes that his readers will know that St. 
Nicholas was a native of Patara, and might readily be called Pata- 
reus the Patarean. 

(3) This is untrue, see note on p. 17. 
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Foolish and trivial as these interpretations may sound, 
there is no room for doubt that these and no others were 
intended by the author of the prophecy. The most ardent 
defenders of its authenticity have never suggested anything 
substantially different, and once the fact is grasped that the 
mottoes are derived sometimes from the armorial bearings, 
sometimes from the cardinalatial title, sometimes from the 
Christian or family name, and sometimes from the place of 
origin of the Pope, or from a combination of two or more 
of these elements, a sort of law will be found to run 
through the whole. Certainly, the identifications are in 
the aggregate so striking as far to transcend the possibili- 
ties of mere coincidence. It is conceivable that the motto 
anguinus (sic) vir (the serpentine man), assigned to 
Gregory X, might by mere accident have corresponded 
with the fact that the Pontiff in question bore a snake in his 
coat of arms, (1) or it might have happened by chance 
that Clement IV.—draco depressus (the dragon over- 
thrown)—displayed an eagle on his shield treading under 
foot a prostrate dragon ; but it is surely impossible that 
any lucky guess could show a score (or rather several 
score) of such hits, or could exactly fit the case of two 
Popes related to each other, as were the two Borgias, Cal- 
listus III. and Alexander VI. I think I am right in saying 
that these two Popes are the only two in the list who 
blazoned a bull upon their escutcheon. In Malachy’s list 
a bull is also twice mentioned, viz., in the case of just these 
two Popes. In the shield of Callistus III. there are no 
quarterings, but the quadruped is represented with its head 


(1) These are the arms assigned him by Panvinio, but it is prac- 
tically certain that they are quite incorrect. Gregory did not be- 
long to the Visconti of Milan. See Mgr. Barbier de Montault, 
uvres, vol. iii. p. 366. 
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down, and with tufts of grass at its feet. The motto as- 
signed to Callistus by St. Malachy is 40s pascens (the bull 
grazing). In the case of Alexander the bull only appears 
in Panvinio in the dexter half of the shield, (1) without 
any indication of grass. The motto of Alexander VI. in 
the same prophecy is Bos Albanus in Portu (an Alban bull 
ina harbor), which is explained when we remember that 
Cardinal Borgia had held successively the cardinalatial titles 
of Episcopus Albanus and Episcopus Portuensis. No 
reasonable man, therefore, would hesitate to admit the 
preternatural character of such vaticinations, if only the 
fact were established that the prophecy had preceded the 
event. But there precisely comes the difficulty, for, as al- 
ready stated, not one scrap of evidence has ever been ad- 
duced to show that St. Malachy’s prophecy about the 
Popes had been quoted, or even heard of, before it was 
published by Wion in 1595. 

The list of Papal prophecies inthe Lignum Vite, though 
occupying only a few inconspicuous pages in the middle of 
a big book, (2) very soon attracted attention. We find it 
frequently reprinted in various historical works of consider- 
able bulk, as for instance in Messingham’s FVorilegium 
Insule Sanctorum, and also issued separately as a tract of 
afew leaves with explanations in the vernacular. (3) In 
1629 seemingly appeared the first refutation of these pre- 
tended prophecies by a Franciscan Friar named Car- 


(1) This again is wrong, though given by Panvinio and those 
who copy him. 

(2) Lignum Vite, pp. 307—311. The five divisions of the work, 
with supplementary matter, fill more than 1,800 pages in all. 


(3) An edition in Latin and Dutch, printed at the Hague in 1645, 
is in the British Museum. 
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riére, (1) and this exposure was supported and enforced 
by the high authority of Father Papebroech the Bollandist, 
and especially by Father Menestrier, another distinguished 
Jesuit, who devoted a special essay to the subject. (2) 
The arguments of these writers are in themselves conclu- 
sive. No person of sound judgment who will take the 
trouble to peruse the detailed analysis of the prophecies 
given by the last named writer can hesitate for a moment 
in his verdict as to their spuriousness. He points out in 
the first place that there is absolutely no trace to be found 
of any such prophecy before the appearance of Wion’s 
book. Not only do we find no mention of them among 
the writings of St. Malachy’s contemporaries, but no med- 
izeval manuscript is known to contain them, no author cites 
them, though many interested themselves in such subjects, 
and Wion, who published the document with its interpreta- 
tion, says not a word as to whence or under what circum- 
stances he had obtained it. (3) Secondly, Father Menest- 
rier lays stress upon the appearance in such a list of eight 
Antipopes, and that without any sign (4) to distinguish 


(1) This book I have not seen, but Weingarten, in his article on 
the subject in Studien und Kritiken, 1857, p. 560, gives 1629 as the 
date of the first edition of the Digesta Chronologie Pontificia. 
Cucherat’s date, 1602, is surely incorrect. 

(2) Lest I should seem to imply that the Society of Jesus as a 
body was arrayed against the authenticity of these prophecies, | 
may mention that the Zuwa Evangelica of Father Henry Engel- 
grave, S.J., took the other side, and had probably more to do with 
obtaining more popular credence for the mottoes than any other 
work of that age. 

(3) If Ciacconius, or his nephew, were really responsible for the 
interpretations, it is most significant that not a word is said of this 
prophecy in the works of this historian of the Popes. 

(4) Corvus schismaticus, applied to the Antipope Nicholas V. is 
an exception. 
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them from the genuine Popes. The true Pope, Urban VI, 
ison the contrary designated by the words de inferno preg- 
nante (out of the womb of hell), while the Antipope is 
described as crux apostolica (the cross of the Apostles). 
No doubt it might be said that the prophet looks only to 
the historic fact that rightly or wrongly such men did figure 
before the eyes of their contemporaries as Vicars of Christ; 
and if we were dealing with a case of clairvoyance, or second 
sight, the plea might be accepted. But then these are 
supposed to be facts communicated to the Saint by divine 
revelation presumably for some useful end. What possible 
end of edification or utility can be served by a series of 
quibbling enigmas in which such a Pontiff as Innocent XI, 
a man conspicuous for his personal sanctity, is described as 
bellua insatiabilis (insatiable beast), or in which another 
Pope is identified with the motto, to follow the received 
reading, of sus in cribro (a sow ina sieve)? (1) 

But the most conclusive argument against the genuine- 
ness of the prophecy, as was pointed out by its earliest 
critics, lies in the striking contrast between the success and 
uniformity of the earlier interpretations and the failure and 
wide diversity of the later ones. The document was first 
given to the world in 1595, and down to this epoch the 
mottoes with the rarest exceptions (2) fit their subjects ac- 
curately. That they are far-fetched, ridiculous, and pur- 
poseless, is not disputed, but, as already remarked, they 





(1) Iam tempted to think that the proper reading must be grus 
The arms of the Crivelli, as pictured by Panvinio, show a bird (an 
eagle?) above the sieve. I know of no evidence that the family, as 
the interpreters state, ever had a sow in their coat of arms. 

(2) I do not think that the exceptions are more numerous than 


can be easily accounted for by the possible misprints or misread- 
ings in the copy printed by Wion. 
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silo some sort of system. After that date their interpre- 
tation becomes practically hopeless, and there is hardly a 
proportion of one in six in which any semblance of proba- 
bility attaches to the explanations suggested. Ifthe motto 
can be got to fit the subject at all, it is only by adopting a 
system of interpretation which is entirely without a parallel 
in the earlier part of the list. (1) Down to the end of the 
sixteenth century ‘there zs not one single instance in which 
the events of any Pope's reign are alluded to in his motto. (2) 
This motto refers in every case exclusively to circumstances 
connected with the Cardinal previously to his election to 
the Papacy—to his coat of arms, for instance, his family or 
birthplace, his episcopal sees, or title as Cardinal, his 
Christian name (never, be it noted, the name assumed by 
him in becoming Pope), (3) or even the manner of his 
early training and the religious order he belongedto. But 
of the events of the Papacy never a hint. Even such con- 
spicuous figures as Innocent III., Boniface VIII. , Nicholas 
V., Pius II., Leo X., are all designated by some absurd 
verbal quibble connected with their family name, their 
coats of arms, or what not, but there is absolutely not an 
illusion to the part each played as Head of the Church in 


(1) Professor Harnack has been the first, I think, to lay stress 
upon this in the Zeitschrift fur Kirchengeschichte, vol. iii, p. 321. 

(2) Perhaps the frumentum floccidum of Pope Marcellus IL., 
which seems to refer to the shortness of his reign, might be con- 
sidered an exception, but, as I shall show, it is in any case an ex- 
ception which proves the rule. 


(3) It may be urged that in ce/sus ea eremo, which betokens St. 
Celestine V., ce/sus is meant as a contraction of Celestinus; but, 
as shown ina _ previous note, a quite different explanation is forth- 
coming, and this last is obviously the es suggested by the 
interpreter, 
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the secular or religious history of his time. (1) On the 
other hand, the few Pontiffs of the last three centuries who 
can in any intelligible manner be connected with the mot- 
toes assigned them, owe the identification in almost every 
case to the events of their Pontificate. Peregrinus apos- 
tokicus is no doubt an admirably appropriate label for the 
chequered career of Pius VI., but it describes his life as a 
Pope and not asa Cardinal. Aguila rapax may be thought 
by some to signalize the Pontificate of Pius VII. by a ref- 
erence to the ravening eagle of the first French Empire, 
but again it is the Pontificate which is in question, not the 
Pope’s antecedents before his election. Crux de cruce 
would no doubt stand well enough for the cross laid upon 
the shoulders of Pius IX. by the white cross of Savoy, but 
once more the cross is one which came to him only after 
he had taken up the government of the Church. 

On the other hand, in the prophecies of the last three 
centuries an heraldic interpretation hardly ever presents it- 
self. In the prophecies of Popes before 1595, there are 
twenty-eight plain references to different coats of arms, and 
this in spite of the fact that the arms of many of the earlier 
Popes were not known. Since 1595, there have been only 
three mottoes which can with any sort of probability be 
explained by the Popes’ armorial bearings. One of these 
instances is that of the reigning Pope. The /umen in celo, 





(1) Innocent III. is comes signatus, he was a count of the family 
of Segni; Boniface VIII. is ex undarum benedictione, from his 
Christian name Benedict, and the waves in his coat of arms ; 
Nicholas V., from his humble birth at Luna, is called de modicitate 
lun@ ; Pius II., who had served the two Cardinals, Capranica and 
Albergato, is de capra et albergo,; Leo X., the son of Lawrence 
de Medici, and the pupil of Politian, is de craticula Politiana, from 
the gridiron of Politian. 
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a delightfully vague description, is usually interpreted of 
the comet which appears with the /leurs-de-lys and the 
cypress-tree in the shield of Leo XIII. Twice before in 
his earlier mottoes the prophet had referred to some 
heavenly body, and on each occasion called it stdus. Why 
on this occasion, if he really meant a star, he should have 
chosen so much more ambiguous a word, does not appear. 
Of the twenty-eight Popes who have reigned since 1590, 
no less than eleven have a single star or a group of stars 
displayed more or less conspicuously in their coats of arms. 
To each one of these the motto /umen in celo would have 
applied quite as well as to Leo XIII. Again, there is the 
motto which falls to the lot of Alexander VII. : custos mon- 
tium. His arms are three hills with a star above them, 
and it may be admitted that the interpretation is to this 
extent satisfactory. But the coincidence is far from a mar- 
vellous one. A glance at the armorial bearings of the 
Roman Cardinals at any period will show quite a large 
proportion of shields in which a group of the conventional 
mountain peaks looking like thimbles are conspicuously 
displayed. Out of the last thirty Popes, mountains appear 
in the arms of five. The probability against such a phrase 
as montium custos fitting any individual Pope would there- 
fore be about six to one. But it is really much less, for if 
the Pontiff in question had held such a cardinalatial title as 
S. Martini in Montibus, S. Stephani in Monte Ccelio, or 
S. Petri in Monte Aureo, the prophecy would assuredly be 
claimed as a striking instance of successful divination. 
What is more, the prediction would be considered verified 
if such a Pope had been born, or had been bred, or had 
been Bishop in any one of the fifty Italian townships 
whose name begins with Monte, or had been Legate in 
Montenegro, or had lived in the Alps or the Apennines, or 
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even had been known to take his daily constitutional on 
the Pincio. As for the one remaining motto which the 
champions of the prophecy profess to explain heraldically, 
I can only say that the attempt is a hopeless confession of 
weakness. On the ground that the coat of arms of Inno- 
cent XI, contains an eagle and a lion surmounting fesses 
and lamps, it is maintained that there is sufficient justifica- 
tion for the motto assigned to him of destia insatiabilis— 
insatiable beast ! ! 

Surely it is unnecessary to argue the subject further. If 
the prophecy were an inspired prediction of St. Malachy 
in the twelfth century, it is inexplicable why the mottoes 
should be easily verifiable, systematic, and largely heraldic, 
down to the date when the prophecies were first printed, 
and then should suddenly change their character com- 
pletely. On the supposition, however, that it is forgery of 
about the year 1590, that is exactly what we should expect 
to find. 

Of all the later mottoes, the nearest approach to a hit 
seems to be that which is assigned to Gregory XVI., de 
balneis Etruria, It is true that Gregory was not born at 
Bagno (Balneum), and had personally no connection with 
the place ; but he had been a Camaldolese monk, and this 
particular village in the Apennines, called Bagno, was as- 
sociated with the life of St. Romuald, the founder of the 
Order, and was only a few miles from the desert of Camal- 
doli. Still, even here no one could ever say that the 
name Bagno was so intimately associated with the Camal- 
dolese Order that it could popularly be accepted as a syn- 
onym for the desert itself. Manresa might stand for the 
Jesuits perhaps, and Monte Cassino for the Benedictines, 
but.we should not dream of identifying the hermit monks 
of St. Romuald with the town of Bagno di Romana. As 
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for the majority of the interpretations attached to the later 
prophecies by such champions of their authenticity as 
Gorgeu, or Cucherat, they are simply beneath contempt. 
To Leo XIL., for instance, is assigned the motto canis ef 
coluber (a dog andasnake). There is nothing of the sort 
in his coat of arms, so Cucherat is satisfied to believe that 
Leo combined the vigilance of a dog with the prudence of 
a serpent, though he suggests as equally satisfactory the 
explanation that the revolutionary agitators of his reign 
barked against him like dogs and crawled like serpents. 
Interpretation is easy on such terms. So again, when 
Urban VIII. (Barberini, with three bees for his coat of 
arms) is designated by J/c/ium et rosa (the lily and the 
rose), we are told that ‘‘he was a native of Florence, a 
town which takes its name from flowers, and the bees 
which appear in his coat of arms are particularly fond of 
lilies and roses.’’ The rest are little better. 

It must not be supposed that these considerations in any 
way exhaust the arguments which might be urged against 
the genuineness of the so-called prophecy. Much, for in- 
stance, might be made of the chronological inaccuracies in- 
volved in the order assigned to the Antipopes on the list ; 
something also might be said of the ridiculous jargon in 
which it is couched. But to those who have given any at- 
tention to the records of those revelations of the saints 
which may be considered to be in some sense approved by 
ecclesiastical authority, I fancy that nothing will appear 
more incredible in this document than the manner in which 
a simple Irish Bishop of the twelfth century should clothe 
himself so completely in the language and ideas of a learned 
Roman of the sixteenth. If there is anything which may 
be regarded as a general principle in all such revelations, it 
is that the subjective element is never eliminated. The 
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prophets in Holy Scripture even, show that their thought 
is colored by the conditions of their daily life, and express 
themselves according to the fashion and knowledge of their 
contemporaries. The pseudo-Malachy writes not as a 
medizeval monk, but as a post-renaissance Italian. What- 
ever may be said of the antiquity of the science of heraldry, 
it is unquestionable that its developments in the early 
twelfth century were of the rudest and most primitive kind. 
The Roman of 450 years later, on the contrary, was forced 
to be something of a herald, for over almost every building 
upon which his eye rested he might distinguish the coat of 
arms of the Pontiff or the Prince who had erected it. It 
was natural enough for an idler, who found himself con- 
fronted at every turn with lilies, and mountains, and oak- 
trees,to amuse his fancy with mottoes like Montium Custos, 
Fructus Jovis juvabit, (1) Lilium et Rosa, Hyacinthus 
Medicorum, (2) etc. No wonder that, as Menochius tells 
us in his Stwore, there was asuperstition among the ignorant 
populace that the arms of every Pope until the end of the 
world were to be found carved somewhere upon the bronze 
doors of St. Peter’s, and could be detected by any one, if 
only he had the patience to puzzle them out. But how 
should such thoughts come to a far-off Irish monk, (3) in 


(1) ‘‘ The acorn will aid.” Jove’s fruit was the acorn, the fruit 
of his sacred tree. This was the motto of Julius II. (della Rovere). 
The family name meant oak-tree, and he bore an oak-tree with 
golden acorns for his arms. They appeared quartered with the 
Chigi arms in the shield of Alexander VIIL. 

(2) Paul III. The Ayacinthus stood for the Farnese lilies in his 
coat of arms. JMedicorum came from his ‘‘title’’ of SS. Cosmas 
and Damian. 

(3) lam not urging that the mottoes cannot possibly be due to 
St. Malachy merely because they may seem extravagant. Some of 
the miracles attributed to this Saint are, to use the phrase of the 
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the destitution of the first beginnings of Clairvaux? Or 
how should he seek to wrap up his prophetic intuitions in 
enigmas which required a knowledge of Italian (1)—a for- 
eign tongue to him and all his world—to make them in any 
way intelligible? 

If the prophecy of St. Malachy has met with as much 
favor as it has done, despite all the refutations of which it 
has been the object, the fact, I think, is largely due to the 
feeling latent in many minds, that it would not have been 
possible or worth while to fabricate such a document. 
The minute acquaintance which it supposes with Papal his- 
tory and heraldry are such that it is difficult to conceive a 
person so gifted—we are speaking, it must be remembered, 
of the year 1590—condescending to such an imposture, 
This objection would not be without its weight if it were 
not that we are able to point to one, or more accurately 


speaking, to two definite works which offered ready to 
hand all the information the forger wanted. A careful ex- 
amination and minute comparison of these books with the 
mottoes attributed to St. Malachy will render it clear be- 
yond the possibility of doubt that the author of the proph- 
ecy worked with these books open before him. Witha 
very few exceptions, which it does not seem unreasonable 


Abbé Vacandard, decidedly dizarre. The following, for instance: 
‘**Venit mulier gravida et vere gravis. Indicat se contra omnes 
nature leges retinere partum jam quindecim mensibus et diebus 
viginti: Compassus Malachias super novo et inaudito incommodo 
orat et mulier parit.’’ (Walachie Vite, n. 47). 

(1) The play on the words ce/sus, gelso, and morone in the celsus 
ex eremo of St. Celestine V. has already been noticed. So Pius 
III. (Piccolomini) is de parvo homine. Again, de fide Petri stands 
for Paul IV. (John Peter Caraffa). This only becomes intelligible 
when we remember that it was an old Italian story that the family 
derived their name Caraffa from the words cara /ide. 
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to account for as the result of copyists’ or printers’ blun- 
ders, these volumes explain the origin of every detail, 
every triviality to be met with in the so-called prophecy 
down to the time of Paul IV. (1555). The few intervening 
years before 1590 needed no research, they would have 
been fresh in the memory of every one. I speak of two 
works, but they were in reality but one, and they had but 
asingle author. Onofrio Panvinio, a famous Roman anti- 
quary, had collected at the direct suggestion of the Sover- 
eign Pontiff, a mass of historical material to elucidate the 
History of the Popes by Platina. He had compiled lists 
of the Cardinals created in each Pontificate, with drawings 
of their armorial bearings and brief summaries of the lives 
of those who were elected to occupy the chair of St. Peter. 
Somehow or other the manuscript of these supplementary 
collections passed out of Panvinio’s keeping and apparently 
fell into the hands of a printer of Venice, who forthwith had 
all the arms engraved, and published the book in 1557 asa 
handsome folio volume embellished with an immense num- 
ber of blocks representing the shields of Popes and Cardi- 
nals. The author got wind of this when it was too late, and 
bitterly complaining that the work had gone to press from 
arough unfinished copy abounding in errors, he himself 
superintended an issue of the text of the same work, for the 
most part re-written and considerably modified, which 
likewise saw the light at Venice in the same year, 1557. 
On account of the extreme haste with which the author’s 
own edition had to be produced that it might not lag be- 
hind its rival, it was found impossible to prepare blocks 
with the armorial bearings. This edition therefore ap- 
peared in quarto form and without illustrations, but the 
text claimed to be in many ways less inaccurate than that of 
the folio copy, which was externally more sumptuous. 
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Here then in these two works we find all the material used 
in fabricating the prophecies of St. Malachy. 
Throughout the volume no attempt is made to narrate 
the history of the Pontificate itself. The reason is very 
simple. The work had only been prepared, as Panvinio 
tells us in his preface to the quarto edition, to supplement 
the history of the Popes by Platina. The detailed account 
of each Pontificate was to be found there, and it was use- 
less to repeat it. The fabricator of the prophecies was con- 
tent to use this Zpztome of Panvinio to the exclusion of 
everything else. It placed befoie him the arms of the 
Pope, where they were known, and a few facts about his 
parentage, birthplace, cardinalatial titles, etc. One or two 
scraps extracted from this summary were woven together in 
a kind of oracular jargon, and behold the prophecy com- 
plete. Inthe case of Boniface VIII., the forger has picked 
out the fact that his Christian name was Benedict, and that 
a wavy bend was the sole charge upon his shield, and from 
this he has evolved the motto already mentioned, £x 
undarum benedictione, from the benediction of the waves. 
The reader will now readily see why it is that the prophe- 
cies down to the close of the sixteenth century contain no 
illusion to the events of any Pope’s reign. They were not 
introduced into the mottoes, for the simple reason that they 
were entirely passed over in the book from which the fab- 
ricator of the mottoes was working. I have spoken of an 
exception which proves the rule. It is in the case of Pope 
Marcellus II., whose premature death after a few weeks 
Pontificate is said by Wion’s interpreter (Ciacconius?) to 
be alluded to in the motto Frumentum floccidum, droop- 
ing corn. ‘‘ His arms,’’ says the interpreter, ‘‘ consisted 
of a stag and corn ; it was drooping corn because he lived 
only a short time in the Papacy.’’ Now as it so happens, 
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Panvinio in his notice of Marcellus II. who was his intim- 
ate personal friend, departs rather from his usual practice, 
and concludes his account by a sort of little panegyric de- 
ploring the Pope’s untimely death. ‘‘ Whilst he strove 
(says Panvinio) to reform the Church of God, he sank to 
earth like the flower of the morning’’ (¢anguam flos ma- 
tutinus recidit), Is it unreasonable to suppose that this 
phrase taken with the wheat ears of the coat of arms sug- 
gested the frumentum floccidum of the prophecy ? 

It would be impossible to point out in detail the various 
indications, some of them very minute, which seem to me 
to show that the early part of the prophecy of St. Malachy 
was fabricated directly out of Panvinio, Let me only no- 
tice: First, the order of the Popes and Antipopes, which 
is most peculiar, and which is censured by Menestrier and 
others for its historical inaccuracy, is exactly the order of 
the revised quarto edition of Panvinio. Probably no other 
book has ever been printed, save those directly founded on 
Panvinio, which gives the Antipopes in precisely that rela- 
tive position. Secondly, the Papal arms are known to the 
author of the prophecy exactly as they are represented in 
Panvinio, and not otherwise. In several cases later inves- 
tigation has shown Panvinio to be certainly wrong, and the 
arms assigned by him imaginary. In all these instances 
St. Malachy’s prophetic vision beheld the shields exactly 
as they appeared in Panvinio’s printed page. Moreover, 
in no case where Panvinio is forced to leave a blank shield, 
do we find seemingly any reference to the Papal arms in the 
prophecy. Thirdly, all the more out-of-the-way details 
from which the mottoes are built up, sometimes quite in- 
correct in themselves, are to be found (1) prominently 


(1) I might have noticed more fully how the forger has adopted 
the errors of fact made or repeated by Panvinio. . The prophecy 
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stated in each case in one or other of Panvinio’s two edi- 
tions. Note, for instance, the Rosa composita of Nicholas 
III., the Zx telonio liliacet Martini of Martin IV., the De 
capra et albergo of Pius II., the De craticula Politiana ot 
Leo X. 

These facts therefore being established, it seems conclu- 
sively proved that the famous prophecy of St. Malachy 
was a palpable forgery of the latter half of the sixteenth 
century, and we are led to ask at what date and under 
what cireumstances the imposture came into being. (1) 

* * * ** “k * 

These facts were intended to illustrate two points: 
first, that prophetical mottoes designating the future 
occupants of the chair of St. Peter were familiar 
throughout all Christendom for centuries before we come 
across any trace of the prophecy of St. Malachy ; and, 
secondly, that the publication of them, and the interest 
they excited, was by no means confined to the time of the 
sede vacante, when the election of a new Pope was in 
progress. I have thought it necessary to insist upon this 
latter point, because the theory at present in favor inclines 
to regard the prophecies of St. Malachy as originating ina 
conclave, a conclusion for which no sufficient evidence has 
yet been adduced. 

Returning then once more to the list of mottoes which 
are fathered upon St. Malachy, I may point out briefly 
that two suggestions have found favor as to their origin. 


designates John XXII, by de sutore osseo. Menestrier has proved 
from the town records of his native place that his father’s name 
was not Ossa but Duessa, and that he was not a shoemaker. 

\1) [Several pages on the prophetic literature current in Italy 


before the fabrication of the so-called prophecy of St. Malachy have 
been omitted.—EpiTor’s NortE.] 
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The first, which has been advocated by Hermann Wein- 
garten, (1) lays the fabrication at the door of the monk 
who first published them, Dom Arnold Wion. The Ger- 
man professor points out that Wion gives absolutely no 
account of the document, or of how it came into his hands, 
that it has never been shown to exist in any other copy 
than that which appeared in Wion’s book, and that this 
book proves the author’s intimate acquaintance with the 
two separate editions, the Quarto and the Folio, of the 
Epitome of Panvinio, from which, as has been shown, the 
list attributed to St. Malachy has almost certainly been 
fabricated. I may add one other item on the same side, 
which seems to have escaped the notice of Weingarten. 
The only point in which I have observed that Malachy’s 
list contradicts the data supplied by Panvinio is in the case 
of Pope Clement VI. Panvinio, in both editions, calls him 
Bishop of Arles—episcopus Arelatensis—as also does Ciac- 
conius, but Malachy’s motto for him is ex rosa Attrebatenst 
—‘‘from the rose of Arras.’’ Now, inthis departure from 
Panvinio, the pseudo-Malachy is right and Panvinio is 
wrong. Clement VI. had been Bishop of Arras, not of 
Arles. It becomes a little suspicious then, when we find 
Wion in another place in the same book correcting Pan- 
vinio from his own personal knowledge : 

This Pope [he says of Clement VI.] is described by Panvinus in 
his Epitome in 4to as Archbishop of Arles (Arelatensis), which 
I think must be a misprint for Arras (Attrebatensis) ; for history is 
silent about any such bishopric of his at Arles. On the other hand, 
we have just quoted what Thomas (Walsingham) says about his 
election to the See of Arras, and this statement is confirmed by the 
lists of the Bishops of Arras and the pictures of the same, which 
are to be seen in the Church of St. Mary at Arras, where His Holi- 
ness Clement V. is represented with the insignia of the Sovereign 
Pontiff, as I have myself more than once seen them. 





(1) Theologische Studien und Kritiken, 1857, pp- 555, S¢q- 
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None the less, I do not think that any argument can be 
built upon this circumstance. If Wion had the list of 
Malachy’s supposed prophecies, and believed them to be 
genuine, it is extremely natural that, coming across a des- 
ignation which he knew from his personal investigations to 
be erroneous, he should treat it simply as a blunder of the 
copyist, and change Arvelatensi into Attrebatensi without 
calling attention to the substitution. As an argument, this 
circumstance adds nothing to the case against Wion, and | 
must confess that the weight of evidence seems to me 
strongly against his being himself the forger. 

This view is also the conclusion of Prof. A. Harnack, 
who in anarticle in the Zectschrift fiir Kirchengeschichte (1) 
has treated this question with special reference to the 
theory of Weingarten. He points out that the aim of 
Wion’s book was confessedly the glorification of the Bene- 
dictine Order. A man who was unscrupulous enough to 
fabricate a document like the so-called prophecy of St. 
Malachy, would certainly not have hesitated to give special 
prominence to the Benedictine Popes in the prophecy, and 
to call attention to the fact that they had been Benedic- 
tines. Now, in this prophecy, although the Dominican 
Popes are noted as Dominicans, nothing shows the least 
Benedictine bias. Again, if Wion had fabricated the list 
he would surely have made it accurate up to date, and 
have supplied interpretations down to the time at which 
the list was printed and given to the world. But this is 
not the case. The interpretations stop with Urban VII. 
who died in 1590. The Lignum Vite of Wion appeared 
in 1595, and in the interval three Popes had succeeded— 
Gregory XIV., Innocent IX., Clement VIII., none of whom 


(1) Vol. iii, pp. 315, seg. 
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can be said in any way to fit their mottoes. A forger would 
certainly have managed better. 

Prof. Harnack accordingly reverts to the theory sug- 
gested long ago by F. Menestrier, the first critic who satis- 
factorily demolished the prophecies of pseudo-Malachy. 
He considers that the fabrication had its origin during the 
long sede vacante which preceded the election of Gregory 
XIV. in 1590, and that it was devised in the interest of the 
senior of the College of Cardinals, Cardinal Simoncelli, 
Bishop of Orvieto, who was plainly designated by the 
motto assigned to the Pope next in order—-Ex antiquitate 
urbis, Orvieto being etymologically, as every man of any 
little education would have known, Urés vetus, the old 
city. In support of this theory, Prof. Harnack appeals 
very strongly and forcibly to the fact pointed out above 
that in the whole long list of mottoes up to that date, the 
designations are entirely derived from circumstances of the 
life of each Pontiff previous to his election. It was the 
forger’s object, he thinks, to show that the prophecies 
were always taken from something which belonged to him 
as Cardinal. 

It must be pointed out that this argument, specious as it 
may appear, is not wholly convincing. The fact that the 
mottoes were elaborated out of Panvinio, sufficiently ex- 
plains why they are confined wholly to the circumstances 
of each Pope’s life before his election. Panvinio, as already 
explained, said nothing about the actual Papacy, but only 
of the Pope’s antecedents, and the forger who used Pan- 
vinio naturally confined himself to what he found in the 
book before him. 

Without entering, then, into a discussion which would 
occupy more space than can here be afforded, I must con- 
tent myself with stating that the expenditure of a good 
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deal of time upon this particular problem has brought me 
to the conclusion that the fabrication of the prophecy had 
nothing to do with the conclave of 1590, but must be as- 
signed to the three or four last years of the life of Sixtus V. 
There can be no question that Simoncelli, in 1590, was an 
absolutely impossible candidate. We have a number of 
different accounts of the famous conclave which finally re- 
sulted in the election of Gregory XIV, but in no one of 
these that I have seen is there the slightest allusion to 
Simoncelli as a possible occupant of the Papal Chair. 
What motive could a man have for fabricating so elaborate 
a prophecy, which he must have known with absolute cer- 
tainty would be falsified in a few weeks’ time. Again, 
there is no mention of any party who supported the inter- 
ests of Simoncelli, no hint of any ruse by which a prophecy 
was brought into play to influence the voting. (1) The 
whole struggle lay between the Spanish faction and the 
party identified with the policy of Sixtus V., led by his 
nephew, Cardinal Montalto. Even two or three years 
earlier, when Simoncelli was less old and decrepit, there 
was no talk of him asa likely Pope. In MS. Additional, 
28,463, there is an interesting discorso on the chances of 
the various Roman Cardinals, in July, 1589, less than a 
year before the death of Sixtus V. Simoncelli is not even 
mentioned as papadile. Castagna, who, according to a 
contemporary account, was recommended to the Cardinals 


(1) A considerable number of ‘‘ Relations’’ of the events of this 
conclave are to be found amongst the MSS. of the British Museum. 
Most of these are repetitions of the account given in the Histoire 
des Conciaves, but not all. Then there is the narrative of Ger- 
monius, printed in the Monumenta Historie Patria, and the Diario 
of the Master of Ceremonies, Aleoni. Not one of these says a word 
of Simoncelli as a possible Pope, much less speaks of any prophecy 
being used to advance his candidature. 
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by Sixtus, on his death-bed, (1) and Mondovi (Laureo) 
are regarded as the most probable candidates. Sfondrato 
is also described as ‘‘ running very near the Papacy.’’ He 
succeeded as Gregory XIV., after the short pontificate of 
Urban VII. (Castagna), but is objected to by the author of 
the memorandum, on the ground that he wore a perpetual 
smile, which many people found irritating. 

If, therefore, Simoncelli was really designated by the 
motto ex antiguitate urbis, this cauld only have been when 
the possibilities of the future seemed remote and ill defined. 
And this appears to agree with the intrinsic probabilities of 
the case. It seems to me almost obvious that any forger 
who took the trouble to fabricate such a document, would 
not be content to look only to the immediate future of the 
time at which he was writing, and make a guess at a single 
Pope, but that he would foresee the possibility of a short 
reign, or a series of short reigns, and would indicate two 
or three among existing Cardinals as likely to succeed in 
course of time, perhaps even picking out a few distinguished 
young men, not yet Cardinals, whom he thought lilsely to 
be raised to the purple and to become Pope some day. 
This is, in fact, what I believe to have happened in the 
present case. The list was perhaps fabricated about 1585, 
shortly after the accession of Sixtus V., and the forger set 
down the following mottoes as indicating a likely series of 
Pontifis among the men he knew then living in Rome : 


Motto. Persons designated. 
De Rore Celi. Castagna (or perhaps Mondovi). 
Ex antiquitate urbis. Simoncelli (Laureo). 
Pia civitas in bello. Bellarmine (not then Cardinal). 
Crux Romulea. Santacroce. 
Undosus vir. Baronius (not then Cardinal). 


(t) MS. Add. 21,382, fol. 140a. Thesame MS. contains a sonnet 
on the conclave held on the death of Sixtus V. All the prominent 
Cardinals are introduced, but not Simoncelli. 
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Pia civitas in bello seems to me to designate Bellarmine 
in a most marked and obvious way, looking always 
to the principles on which the early prophecies were 
formed. The Pia civitas was Montepulciano,—the shrine 
of a saint, the birthplace of a saintly Pontiff whose memory 
was still green (Pope Marcellus II, who was Bellarmine’s 
uncle)—and itself almost proverbial for the good lives of 
its citizens. 

Crux Romulea would fit no one so well as a member of 
the Roman family of Santa Croce. Cardinal Santa Croce, 
who was looked upon at the beginning of Sixtus V.’s reign 
as a most able man, died, however, in 1588. It is just 
possible that a nephew of his, who was then living in Rome, 
may have been regarded by the compiler as likely to be 
made Cardinal some day, and finally Pope. (1) 

Vir undosus, again, was Baronius. The pens and cross 
were presumably added when he became Cardinal. The 
waves in the family arms beneath would have suggested vir 
undosus, just as the arms of Boniface VIII. suggested the 
motto, ex undarum benedictione. 

Let me conclude by saying that one or two references in 
pseudo-Malachy seem to suggest that it was composed at 
a time when the newly-made Cardinal incorporated in his 
arms, in some way, the arms of the Pope who gave him 
the hat. To judge from Panvinio and Ciacconius, this 
practice lasted until about the middle of the reign of Sixtus, 
but hardly later. 

HERBERT THURSTON. 


(1) Inthe Ragguaglio della Cavailcata de N. S. Gregorio XIII, 
1590, by F. Albertorio, among the signori caporioni ‘‘ gorgeously 
dressed and wearing swords,”’ is named Marcello Santacroce. 
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In studying the history of the American Indian and 
the policy of the United States in dealing with him, we 
are confronted by some of the most paradoxical problems 
of our national life. To the European the United States 
is synonymous with the amplest scope and fullest meas- 
ure of liberty. Our fathers who staked their all in bat- 
tling for Independence, did so, in order that they might 
affix at the head of our national charter, this primary, or 
as they call it, this “self-evident” truth “that all men are 
created equal: that they are endowed by their Creator 
with certain inalienable rights: that among these are life, 
liberty and the pursuit of happiness.” 

This gospel blazoned and trumpeted to the world in an 
age of tyranny and despotism, was hailed with rapturous 
acclaim by the poor, oppressed and down-trodden of all 
nations. The gospel was to be most comprehensive in 
its application. “It was meant to comprehend,” says 
Jefferson, “within the mantle of its protection the Jew 
and the Gentile, the Christian and the Mohammedan, the 
Hindoo and Infidel of every description.” The first par- 
adox looms up here. 

While we opened wide our ports, welcomed to our 
arms, and took to our bosoms, all who flocked to our 





(1) Address delivered before the American Federation of Cath- 
olic Societies, Atlantic City, N. J., August 4, 1903. 
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shores, at the same time, with pitiless tread and merciless 
cruelty, we trod upon and exterminated the original 
owner of our soil—the Indian. We placed every barrier 
in the path of his pursuit of happiness, we deprived him 
of land, liberty and life. Even now, in the full glare of 
modern enlightenment and with all channels of philan- 
thropic benevolence wide open, the Indian still remains an 
exile in the land bestowed upon him by the most unas- 
sailable of titles, one given by God himself. He lives an 
alien under a government which gives citizenship to the 
foreign murderer, criminal and revolutionist, yet treafs 
him as an infant in swaddling clothes, as a noxious ex- 
crescence of the body politic, as a pauperized lunatic or 
imbecile. We gloss this over under the misleading des- 
ignation that the Indian is a ward of the Nation. The 
Nation is his Guardian! How has it exercised that 
Guardianship ? 

We know that the highest officials of the government 
admit that our Guardianship has been a faithless one and 
in the words of Bryce “has always been a reproach to 
the United States.” “What does your Bishop want” 
was the query put by Secretary of State Stanton, when 
told that a Bishop wished to see him about the poor In- 
dians. ‘“‘What does your Bishop want? If he came to 
tell us that our Indian system is a sink of iniquity, tell 
him we all know it.” 

When Carl Schurz, shortiy after resigning his portfolio 
as Secretary of the Interior, tells us “that the history of 
our Indian relations presents in a great part a record of 
broken treaties, of unjust wars, and of cruel spoliation, 
is a fact too well known to require proof or to suffer 
denial,” we again see the nation at the bar of justice— 
and the national conscience plead guilty. 
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In a report of the Board of Indian Commissioners pre- 
sented to President Grant, we read this terrible indict- 
ment, literally written in fire and blood: that the policy of 
the United States Government in dealing with the Indian 
can be summarized as a policy of “outrage, spoliation and 
murder,” “unjust and iniquitous beyond the power of 
words to express”! 

And when in the midst of our Centennial rejoicing we 
heard the Cassandra wail of Helen Jackson, who, with 
fearless honesty and inspiring eloquence, recounted the 
accumulated iniquities of a hundred years and branded 
them collectively as a “Century of Dishonor,” the nation 
stood aghast. The indictment was so crushingly true, 
that all that we could do was to hang our heads in shame, 
humiliation and sorrow, again plead guilty, and beg the 
Divine Mercy, that this innocent blood may not be upon 
the Nation’s head. 

But why continue the indictment? Could any argu- 
ment be more clinchingly conclusive, more fatally true, 
than that of the last annual report of the Commissioner of 
Indian Affairs? In it he tells us that the United States 
Government expended 845 millions of dollars in fighting 
the Indian! What did we fight him for? Was he the 
aggressor, did he give the provocation, did he throw down 
the challenging gauntlet of war? No, it was the insati- 
ate greed of the white man, the lust of land and gold, 
that made us hound the poor Red Man like the hyena or 
rattlesnake, nor relax our warfare until we have driven 
the remnant, not exterminated, to the parched and unin- 
habitable wastes of the Indian Reservations. And if the 
Indian with the manly instincts of the warrior, true to the 
best traditions of his brave forefathers, with the happi- 
ness of wife and child at stake, would not yield one inch 
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of his ancestral lands without bedewing it with blood— 
he is described as cruel, crafty, bloodthirsty, murderous! 
Can there be a higher type of manhood, a more exalted 
conception of love of country, a more pathetic revelation 
of all the sacred attachments of family life than that of 
the Indian fighting against overwhelming odds, inviting 
inevitable defeat and certain death, unflinchingly facing 
both, rather than submit to the injustice and tyranny of 
his oppressors? If the Indian’s attitude is wrong, so 
was that of Thomas Jefferson and George Washington, 
Daniel O’Connell and Robert Emmet, Paul Kruger and 
General Cronje. But the Indian is cruel, crafty, blood- 
thirsty and murderous. If so, he learned all these attri- 
butes of Anglo-Saxon civilization from the white man. 
The civilization that forced opium down the unwilling 
throat of the Chinaman at the bayonet’s point, that bound 
the helpless Sepoys to the cannon’s mouth and blew them 
to atoms—it was this past grand master in the art of 
extermination that made the Indian an enemy by contact, 
a criminal by provocation, a retaliatory fiend by example. 

William Penn, under the historic Shackamaxon Elm in 
Philadelphia—and it may parenthetically be stated that 
no city in the Union from the days of William Penn and 
the Indian Rights Association down to Archbishop Ryan 
and Rev. Mother Katharine Drexel has been a more un- 
swerving advocate and generous friend of the Indian than 
the City of Brotherly Love—we repeat, William Penn, 
under the historic Shackamaxon Elm made a treaty with 
the Indians in 1682. He kept every stipulation of that 
treaty most sacredly. “We have no books like our white 
brothers in which to record these things,” said an old 
venerable Delaware chief about that treaty, “but they are 
written on our hearts.” For well nigh eighty years not 
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a drop of the white man’s blood was shed in the Common- 
wealth of Pennsylvania, and the Quaker was more secure 
in life and property in his American wilderness than in 
old England under the protection of good King Charles. 
It was only when the white man wronged and robbed 
the Indian, and Governor Morris, in 1756, offered boun- 
ties of one hundred and thirty Spanish dollars for the 
scalp of every male Indian above twelve years of age and 
(let us repeat it with tingling cheeks and bated breath) 
fifty Spanish dollars for the scalp of every Indian woman, 
that the land of Penn became the scene of relentless war 
and hloody carnage, which only ended when the last In- 
dian was in exile or in his grave. 

No, we have but one verdict to give in studying the 
Indian question, and that is, that we have wronged, de- 
spoiled, persecuted and exterminated him. We have 
wronged him so long that national pride must make us 
hate him in self-defence. We may call him cruel, crafty, 
bloodthirsty and murderous, but it is easy, natural, to de- 
fame those who are the victims of our injustice. Do what 
we may, the blot remains on the fair escutcheon of the 
nation—“a century of dishonor”; soothe our consciences 
as we may, we cannot dissipate from our minds the pic- 
ture conjured by Wendell Phillips, “at the judgment seat 
of God no nation will lift up such accusing hands against 
our people as the race of American Indians,” or that of 
the great Ogallalla chief, Red Cloud: “The whites think 
the Great Spirit has nothing to do with us, but He has. 
After duping us and taking away our property, they will 
have to suffer for it hereafter.” 

Now, we are not, as a nation, cruel or hard-hearted. 
No one will or can maintain this. The heart of the 
American people is large, responsive, sympathetic and 
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generous in all its instincts. Sorrow and suffering never 
appeal to it in vain: persecution and tyranny are univer- 
sally reprobated: poverty and distress touch it to instant 
relief. Our charity girdles the world. Whether it be 
famine-stricken Ireland or crushed Armenia, desolate 
Martinique, or blood-stained Kishineff, our hearts and 
coffers are always open. 

We open our granaries to the starving nations of the 
world: we sent our well-laden steamers to the most dlis- 
tant ports to succor the stranger: our cities and towns are 
dotted with hospitals to alleviate every phase of suffering: 
we jeopardized the very existence of our national life, 
pouring out the blood of 280,000 patriots and untold 
treasure to strike the shackles from the enslaved black 
man: we plunged into a costly war with Spain to rescue 
Cuba from the grinding heel of tyranny and the sicken- 
ing horrors of Weyler’s reconcentrado camps, though it 
would require a casuist of inspired discernment to deter- 
mine the relative inhumanity of a reconcentrado camp and 
some of our one hundred and seventy-seven Indian reser- 
vations: even the horse, cow and cat cannot escape our 
humanitarian solicitude. What a record! And yet, we 
have the American Indian, not as a stranger, but indig- 
enous to the soil, not at our doors, but in our very house- 
hold, robbed, degraded, down-trodden, disenfranchised, 
an exile in the land of his birth, and pauper in the midst 
of exhaustless wealth, an outcast and outlaw, living in an 
ignorance, squalor and wretchedness compared to which . 
Botany Bay would be a boon and Siberia a luxury, and 
slavery itself a mitigation. 

Again the power of the United States in assimilating, 
digesting and transforming into ruddy, vigorous, pulsat- 
ing blood the most heterogeneous racial diet, is a matter 
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of world-wide wonderment. Uncle Sam’s digestive ap- 
paratus is more than ostrich-like,—it is insatiate and in- 
comprehensible. It baffles all pathological diagnosis. It 
absorbs the German, Irishman, Italian, Frenchman, Bo- 
hemian, Scandinavian and Slav, the Jew and Gentile, 
Caucasian, Mongolian and Ethiopian, and with a wry face 
and lurking anticipation of a squeamish stomach even the 
red-handed anarchist and fiery-mouthed nihilist,—but 
thus far, through some inscrutable repugnance, he has re- 
sisted all pleas and threats, all treaties and entreaties, all 
blandishments and decoys to make a supreme effort in 
increasing the girth of his capacious body by taking in the 
poor Red Man without first making mince-meat of him, 
spiced with smokeless powder and roasted with Gatling- 
gun fire. 


Can you imagine a condition more anomalous, a para- 


dox more inexplicable, than that of the United States 
guarding with the egis of its protection, investing with 
the prerogative of its citizenship, dowering with the glory 
of its past and bequeathing the promises of its future to 
all foreigners who seek an asylum with us and cruelly 
excluding from these precious legacies.the only true and _ 
real American—the Indian? 

How explain these paradoxes? Only one way. We 
have inherited our Indian policy from England, and the 
legacy has proven a veritable Pandora’s box. The Anglo- 
Saxon policy of dealing with dependent races was ever 
that of extermination. The Anglo-Saxon may have been 
a colonizer, he was never a civilizer. His ascendancy as 
a civilizer was invariably followed by the paralysis of the 
nation he came in contact with. 

How different was the policy of the Latin, which, in 
this connection, may be taken as a convertible term for 
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Catholicity? If the Anglo-Saxon’s policy was extermi- 
nation, that of the Latin was amalgamation. If the touch 
of the former palsied all national aspiration, the breath 
of the latter infused the life-giving currents of a more 
vigorous vitality. If the dictum of the one, voiced by an 
American general, was “that the best Indian is a dead 
one,” the maxim of the other, voiced by the great ex- 
plorer, Champlain, was that “the salvation of one soul is 
of infinitely more value than the conquest of an empire.” 
If to the Puritan the Indian was of the “cursed race of 
Ham,” to the Catholic he was endowed with an immor- 
tal soul, ransomed by the blood of Jesus Christ. If Spain 
has slain her thousands, England has slain her ten thou- 
sands. If the United States, with its more than three 
millions of square miles, can count 270,000 Indians, Mex- 
ico, with its seven hundred and sixty-seven thousand 
square miles, can count seven millons of them. If Aus- 
tralia, with its three millions of miles, deplores a decreas- 
ing native population of 30,000, the Philippine Islands, 
with one hundred and fourteen thousand miles, can glory 
in an increasing population of seven millions! 

We cannot deny, that at times, the conduct of the 
Spanish conquistadors and French voyageurs was ac- 
companied by cruelty. But never with the connivance, 
consent, approval, even knowledge of their Governments. 
“In all Spanish legislation,” says Helen Jackson, “there 
is a certain fine and chivalrous quality of honor toward 
the helpless and tenderness toward the dependent.” 
“There could be no more useful reading than the laws 
of Spain as to the aborigines” is the contention of an- 
other Protestant, Charles F. Lummis, “the highest mind- 
ed, most complete, and most noble Indian policy ever 
framed by man.” As for the French policy, we have no 
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less an authority than Thomas Wentworth Higginson 
tell us, “if the control of the New World had depended 
solely on the power to obtain the friendship of its native 
tribes, North America would have been wholly French 
and Roman Catholic to-day.” 

Thank God, that sturdy, honest soldier, General Grant, 
when President of the United States, saw the failure and 
iniquity of our whole Indian system. He who was as 
fearless in the expression of his opinions as he was dar- 
ing in fighting his battles, stigmatized it as unjust, and 
declared fearlessly, in his First Annual Message, that “a 
system which looks to the extinction of a race is too hor- 
rible for a nation to adopt without entailing upon itself 
the wrath of all Christendom.” He made the first na- 
tional effort to efface the blot of guilt from our history. 
He inaugurated a new policy, and admitted in the very 
designation of it our inhumanity by calling it the Peace 
Policy. To the Catholic this policy was not new. It was 
but the policy pursued with uniform and unvarying suc- 
cess by the Church for twenty centuries. It was this: 
first Christianize a nation, then civilize it. Through the 
avenue of Christianity the Gaul and Teuton, Goth and 
Vandal were led to the summits of education, patriotism 
and culture which they this day possess. It was to give 
the savage the Bible instead of the fort, the church instead 
of the stockade, the missionary instead of the soldier, 
peace instead of war, life instead of death. 

In this policy President Grant invited the different de- 
nominational churches to cooperate with the Government. 
The latter opened its treasury and gave a magnanimous 
support. Needless to say that we entered into this work 
full of zeal, enthusiasm and hope. Relying on the 
pledged word of the administration to support the schools, 
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we erected them on all reservations assigned to us—not 
to mention churches, missionary stations and convents 
that followed. If you realize that the Church expended, 
in less than twenty-five years, one million five hundred 
thousand dollars in the erection of these buildings, that 
we sent our most zealous teachers, devoted missionaries 
and consecrated nuns to work in this field, you cannot be 
surprised at the result. Success beyond our wildest 
dreams crowned our efforts. Our schools were thronged, 
our churches crowded, our missionaries reaping a bounti- 
ful harvest of souls. At one time it looked as if the In- 
dian question would be fully and finally solved, and solved 
by the Catholic missionary, the manner predicted by Park- 
man; it looked as if reparation would be made for the 
“Century of Dishonor,” as if the bloody stain on the na- 
tional escutcheon would be wiped out. 

But suddenly a war of blind fanaticism and insane big- 
otry swept over the country; its battle-cry was, “No ap- 
propriation for sectarian purposes.” But was not the 
express stipulation of the Government that all these 
schools be sectarian; was not the same measure of justice 
dealt out to the Presbyterian, Methodist, Episcopalian, as 
to the Catholic? The national records of the Indian De- 
partment bear testimony to the educational efficiency and 
Christianizing influences of these schools and to the pur- 
poseful sincerity and self-denying heroism of their teach- 
ers. “We cannot forget,” says the Board of Indian Com- 
missioners, in 1894, “the great good they have done. . . 
that they have rendered to the Government more than 
full recompense for the aid they have received.” 

But to eliminate every tinge of a lurking bias of mind 
and every semblance of partisan bitterness, let us listen 
to the official historian of the Presbyterian Church in the 
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United States. ‘Of the Protestant churches,’ says Dr. 
Thompson, in speaking of President Grant’s overtures to 
the various denominations to establish schools and mis- 
sions, “only a few can be said to have really embraced 
their opportunity, the others stopping with proposals or 
contenting themselves with feeble and ill-sustained efforts. 
The Grant policy,” he continues, “seems likely to be set 
aside as regards its main feature through the jealousy 
which has been excited by the greater extent and success 
of the Roman Catholic Church schools established under 
it. Thanks, however, to the persistence of a single priest” 
(he is no doubt unaware of the decrees of the Council of 
Baltimore, the labors of Bishop Marty and the guidance 
of the Archbishops constituting the Incorporators of the 
sureau of Catholic Indian Missions) “and his coadju- 
tors, mainly laymen, the Roman Catholic Church has 
entered largely upon the fields neglected or abandoned by 
Protestants. Hence the outcry,” he concludes with un- 
disguised mortification, “to which the Episcopal General 
Convention and our own General Assembly have yielded.” 
(1) “If the Catholics had more help than other denomi- 
nations,” is the assertion of one of the staunchest friends 
the Indian ever had in our country, General Armstrong, 
of the Hampton Normal School, “it is because they have 
worked harder for it. They have been united, while 
Protestant denominations have been disunited. If the 
Catholics have gathered two-thirds of the appropriations 
of Government, it is simply because they have reaped 
what they have sown.” (2) 


(1) History of the Presbyterian Churches in the United States. 
Robert Ellis Thompson, D.D., New York, 1895 (p. 195). 

(2) Sixth Annual Meeting of the Lake Mohonk Conference, 
1888 (p. 36). 
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Here, then, from the lips of honest, fair-minded Prot- 
estants we have the cause that led to the withdrawal of 
appropriations to the Catholic Indian Schools. If to glean 
what Protestantism rejected, to comply most faithfully 
with all the demands and requirements of the depart- 
mental law, to maintain an enrollment far in excess of the 
appropriations, to satisfy every desire of the Indians 
themselves, evidenced by the crowded attendance of their 
children, if such a display of unexampled devotion, in- 
comparable self-sacrifice and matchless zeal be a crime, 
then we plead guilty. Our only crime was our success: 
our only reward sectarian hatred: our only consolation, 
the salvation of souls: our only glory, the honor of God. 

A significant fact in this connection must be touched 
upon, though by way of digression and with reluc- 
tance not unmixed with shame. In order to aid 
the crusade against our Catholic Indian Schools, al- 
most all, if not all, Protestant denominations formed 
an alliance with one of the most violent anti- 
Catholic secret organizations that ever disgraced the 
pages of American history. When the denominations 
saw the prodigious strides made by the Church in its In- 
dian work, under pretense of alarm at a supposed attempt 
at union of Church and State, by a concerted plan, they 
relinquished their appropriation. Their work was really 
so unimportant, and in many instances so resultless, that 
they could do this without working hardship to the Indian 
or loss to themselves. In 1895 the appropriations to the 
Catholic Indian Schools were $359,215.00, to the Episco- 
pal Church, $7,020.00, to the Lutheran Church, $15,120.00. 
These appropriations were made on a basis of a per capita 
payment for all children attending school. It was prom- 
ised by these denominations that if the Government would 
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withdraw its appropriations to church schools, they would 
all the same continue their work with unabated zeal and 
undiminished enrollment. Has this promise been made 
eood? “When the Government aid was withdrawn,” is the 
rebuke publicly administered by the Rev. Dr. Frissell, Gen- 
eral Armstrong’s successor at Hampton Normal School, 
“the churches of the country pledged themselves that 
they would see that the Indians did not suffer. But the 
Indians have suffered all through the West, and the 
churches have not lived up to their agreement. Schools 
have been closed, missions given up, and those that re- 
main are only partially supported.” The motive for 
abandoning their appropriations is so transparently clear 
that it needs no explanation or comment. It was Sam- 
son’s exploit of pulling down the pillars of the temple of 
Dagon, though he had to perish with the Philistines, It 
has, moreover, such a reminiscent A¢sopian flavor that he 
who runs may read. 

We cannot fail to acknowledge, with a deep 
sense of appreciation, the present attitude of the 
Administration to our missionary work, it is to be re- 
gretted that we cannot add—educational work. Its atti- 
tude is not that of hostility or indifference, but of help- 
fulness and confidence. Though no longer supporting 
our schools, it does not for a moment relinquish its guar- 
dianship over their pupils. We must always bear in 
mind, and cannot over-emphasize the fact, that the Indian 
isa ward of the Nation, a minor or infant over whom the 
State can exercise the most peremptory, unlimited and 
unchallenged authority. The elasticity of the term, guar- 
dian, when applied to the Indian, has never been judi- 
cially determined by our courts, and it is- safe to say, 
never will. It may do violence to our conception of lib- 
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erty and be difficult to reconcile with our sense of equity, 
but the stubborn fact all the same cannot be brushed 
aside, that the very presence of an Indian child in our 
schools, or a mission church on our Indian reservations, 
is only and solely a matter of sufferance and favor on the 
part of the Government. 

We will not attempt to unravel that tangled judicial or 
diplomatic skein, how the Government can, on the one 
hand, look upon the Indian as a ward of the Nation and 
at the same time negotiate with him as a foreign power. 
A treaty—and we have made three hundred and seventy- 
two with the Indians—involves the idea of a compact be- 
tween two or more sovereign nations, each possessing 
sufficient authority and force to compel a compliance with 
the obligations incurred. For nearly a hundred years we 
made treaties with the Indian, treaties which the Consti- 
tution declares to be the “supreme law of the land.” Were 
we honest and sincere in these treaties? Or must we con- 
cur with one of our great generals “that the Government 
policy was created in deceit. The recognition of the tribes 
as nations was an artifice’? How, again, can we make 
treaties with tribes held in duress, corralled on reserva- 
tions, actual prisoners of war? 

Nor will we touch upon the still more vexatious sole- 
cism, why the selection of Indian schools should not be 
left to the direct preference of the Indians themselves. 
In many instances the Indians support their own schools. 
It is not by the white man’s money—by public taxation— 
that these schools are erected and maintained. They are 
supported by tribal funds belonging to the Indians either 
in consideration of lands ceded or rights relinquished. 
They are trust funds, pure and simple. The government 
is the trustee. Why should not these funds be applied to 
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those schools which the Indian may select? Which he 
believes and knows to be the best for his children? 

Moreover, how can we expect him to be law-abiding, 
when we have literally, even by national legislation, made 
him lawless? We abolished his tribal courts, and at the 
same time effectually closed the portals of our civil tri- 
bunals against him. Where shall he find justice, where 
seek redress? Does he not find himself powerless in the 
predestinarian straitjacket ? 


“You can and you can’t, 

You shall and you shan't, 
You will and you won't, 

You'll be damned if you do, 
You'll be damned if you don't.” 


He is neither a citizen nor an alien, neither a subject 
nor a ruler, neither a slave nor a freeman, only a ward 
of the nation, and frequently the most degraded of poli- 
tical spoilsmen, that benevolent despot, the Indian agent, 
is his appointed guardian! 

We owe to the administration the appointment of the 
first two Catholic members of the Board of Indian Com- 
missioners in the persons of Archbishop Ryan and Hon. 
Charles J. Bonaparte. Ever since the establishment of 
this advisory body, in close touch with the President, ex- 
erting a potent influence on all Indian legislation, in spite 
of the fact that our interests outweighed all others, just 
as Our activity surpassed all others, no Catholic member 
was ever appointed. Archbishop Ryan and Mr. Bona- 
parte were the only two Catholics during the last thirty- 
three years among all their co-religionists of the nation 
who measured up to the required qualifications as “men 
eminent for intelligence and philanthropy” to fit them as 
members of the Board of Indian Commissioners ! 
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The revocation of the Browning ruling by which In- 
dian children could be taken from Catholic and contract 
schools and forced into Government schools, was an act 
that needs no commendation. The rules promulgated 
last November allowing religious instructions and sery- 
ices in Government schools are liberal and comprehen- 
sive, will be helpful in safeguarding the faith of our chil- 
dren where no Catholic schools are established and effec- 
tual in stamping out proselytism. The ruling depriving 
children, who attend contract schools, of their rations is 
such a flagrant violation of the very gist of almost every 
Indian treaty, is so glaringly unjust, not to say brutally 
inhuman, that we may rest assured that the high sense of 
duty and justice, which has thus far signalized the career 
of President Roosevelt, as well as the conciliatory policy 
of the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, will have it rele- 
gated to the national chamber of horrors to rest by the 
side of its twin brother, the Browning monstrosity. Nor 
should we be unmindful of the moral cooperation, if not 
direct support, given to Catholic religious work in some 
of our government schools, notably Carlisle, Haskell and 
Hampton. As Catholics we cannot be otherwise than 
frank and outspoken in giving honor and thanks where 
they are due. 

But like the Public School, the present system prevail- 
ing in Government schools, in spite of obvious, even 
praiseworthy merits, does not, and cannot, satisfy the 
Catholic conscience. We have consistently and unswerv- 
ingly held to the principle, and we would hardly be true 
to our faith, mindful of our best traditions, conscious of 
our present stability, confident of our future strength, did 
we disown it: that in all education the religious element 
must be paramount. Our duties to God must yield to 
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every other consideration. The salvation of the soul is 
the mission of man, just as God Himself is his end and 
aim. “The only paramount Christian force in Indian 
education” is the verdict of a man than whom none is 
more authoritative in this connection, General Arm- 
strong, “is that of the churches through the contract 
schools.” With Gladstone we must affirm that “every 
system of education which places religion in the back- 
eround is pernicious.” This principle must be impeta- 
tive: in its maintenance we must be inflexible. We ap- 
preciate this when it involves our own flesh and blood, 
living under Catholic influences and environments, how 
can we ignore it in the case of the poor Indian, doomed 
to an enforced exile and groping in the shadow of 
barbarism. 

No more glorious record stands to our credit, our his- 
tories can show no prouder page, than that of the Catho- 
lic Church defending, protecting, shedding its very blood 
to save the Indian. A legacy has been transmitted to us 
so full of holy associations, so replete with acts of hero- 
ism, that we would be unworthy of the name of Catholic, 
did we for a moment minimize it and fail to transmit it 
unimpaired, even intensified, to our children and chil- 
dren’s children. 

Foremost looms up Columbus, whose daring exploit 
was inspired by the sole desire that glory might accrue to 
God and honor to the Church. We have his prayer yet, 
as he prostrated himself on his knees, kissed the ground 
and with uplifted eyes and hands poured out his heart: 
“OQ Almighty and eternal God,” it reads, “who by Thy 
holy word hast created heaven, earth and the sea: blessed 
and glorified be Thy holy name, praised be Thy divine 
majesty, which has dignified Thy humble servant to make 
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Thy sacred name known and preached in this distant part 
of the earth.” In juxtaposition to this let us place the 
grimly humorous and sadly truthful saying about the 
Anglo-Saxon: that “when the Puritans landed on our 
shores they first fell upon their knees and then upon the 
aborigines.” What more beautiful spectacle can be pre- 
sented to us than Washington Irving’s description of the 
eve of Columbus’s second voyage with his twelve mis- 
sionaries? ‘Won by the accounts given her by Columbus 
of their (Indians) gentleness and simplicity,” he writes of 
Isabella the Catholic, “and looking upon them as com- 
mitted by Heaven to her especial care, her heart was filled 
with concern at their destitute and ignorant condition. 
She ordered that great care should be taken of their re- 
ligious instruction; that they should be treated with the 
utmost kindness: and enjoined Columbus to inflict signal 
punishment on all Spaniards who should be guilty of out- 
rage or injustice to them.” And what can be more pa- 
thetic than that clause in the last will and testament of the 
same noble woman, that “justice and Christian equity” 
should be dealt out to her Red Children? 

When we come to Las Casas, the apostle and champion 
of the Indian, we confront one of those titanic characters, 
“in contemplating which, . . .” says the historian Fiske, 
“all words of eulogy seem weak and frivolous. The his- 
torian can only bow in reverent awe before a figure which 
is in some respects the most beautiful and sublime in the 
annals of Christianity since the Apostolic Age.’ Think 
of the zeal and daring of this man of God, who crossed 
the ocean in spite of primitive, unseaworthy crafts, in 
spite of repeated shipwrecks, sixteen times to plead the 
cause of the American Indian at the throne and in the 
courts of Spain! It was he who, undaunted by opposi- 
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tion and failure, made his final appeal to the highest tri- 
bunal of Christendom, and like the great Archbishop 
Stephen Langdon, in 1214, wresting the Magna Charta 
from a tyrannous king, he drew from Pope Paul III, the 
condemnation of Spanish rapacity by securing the In- 
dians’ Magna Charta in the Brief of 1537, which laid 
down the law “that the American Indians were really and 
truly free men, who should not be reduced to slavery,” 
under the penalty of direst excommunication. It has the 
ring of a Declaration of Independence! 

As we go on, we discover that before John Eliot, the 
most commanding figure in the history of Protestant mis- 
sionary effort on our shores, began to preach to the Mas- 
sachusetts Indians in 1646, the French missionaries had 
converted the Abnakis in Maine, the Micmacs in New 
Brunswick and the Montagnais in Canada. “While the 
New England civilization is charged with wiping out of 
existence the people of thirty-two distinct Indian nations, 
who were inhabitants of its soil when the Pilgrims landed 
at Plymouth Rock,” you will at this moment find four 
thousand Catholic Micmacs in strong faith, self-support- 
ing industry, with their own schools and churches, in the 
French provinces of Canada. 

But why proceed in this enumeration? Why recount 
the roster of one hundred and fifty-two heroes, apostles 
of Christianity, pioneers of civilization, who, from 1663 
to 1832, have shed fadeless lustre on the history of our 
country? Why call off the bead roll of thirty martyrs 
who have sanctified the American soil by their blood? 
Why dwell upon the labors and sacrifices of Catholic 
missionaries, who, from 1832 to the present moment, have 
not only fought savagery and barbarism, but scaled a per- 
fect breastwork of bigotry and fanaticism, challenging the 
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admiration of the world, and, like Leo XIII., of blessed 
memory, perforce extorting eulogy? 

We may lament the fact that in our time we have no 
Isabella, the Catholic, to make herself the imperial pat- 
roness of the Indian, but we cannot but bless the Provi- 
dence of God that has given to the Church of America 
the life, and to its members the example of Mother Kath- 
arine. We may console ourselves, that if God has taken 
to Himself the intrepid Bishop Las Casas, he has nerved 
the great heart of Archbishop Ryan to fight for the same 
sacred cause, with the same unfaltering courage. If we 
miss such types of the episcopate and priesthood as a 
Marty, a De Smet, a Ravalli, it is only because we are ig- 
norant of the fact that they, gone to their eternal reward, 
have left us equally worthy successors, engaged in the 
same God-inspired mission, animated by the same faith, 
fired by the same zeal, consecrated to the same purpose. 

But what of the Catholic laity and the Catholic Indians’ 
future? Out of two hundred and seventy thousand In- 
dians in the United States, one hundred and six thousand 
are Catholics, sincere, practical, devoted Catholics. It 
should not only be our privilege as an impulse of humane 
feeling, as a claim of fraternal charity, but as an impera- 
tive duty of national reparation, to preserve the Catholic 
Indian in his faith, and yet more, to extend the conso- 
lations, blessings and graces of God’s church to those 
tribes still buried in idolatry and superstition—and they 
number fully one hundred thousand. How, again, is this 
to be accomplished? It is by a concerted national move- 
ment, by inaugurating a truly Catholic crusade, whose 
battle-cry will be, “the Indian must be saved—God 
wills it.” 
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If you have whispered this truth, do it no longer, 
But speak it as the trumpet does, louder and stronger. 
Nor is it to be done by violent political agitation,—but 
by generous, active benevolence. If eight hundred thou- 
sand Catholics of this Republic enroll themselves under 
the banner of the “Society for the Preservation of the 
Faith among Indian Children,” the solution is found; the 
arms of our missionaries supported, the prayers of our 
down-trodden Indians heard and the century’s crowning 
act of charity and reparation laid at the feet of the Great 
Judge seated on the White Throne. Gentlemen of the 
American Federation of Catholic Societies, will you hoist 
this standard, unfurl this banner and follow its lead? 
Rev. H. G. Ganss. 
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THE Reichstag elections took place last June, and it will 
be remembered that, despite the coalition of all hostile 
parties, the outcome was a veritable triumph for the 
Centre party. Towards the close of Autumn the Prus- 
sian electors of the Landtag will convene, and this ballot— 
different indeed from the first—will undoubtedly result 
in new political success for the “blacks.” Between these 
two electoral battles the “General Assembly of German 
Catholics” was held in Cologne. Windthorst called these 
annual congresses by a name as appropriate as it was 
picturesque, viz., “our great Autumnal manceuvres.” 
They are indeed real manceuvres where troops, that is to 
say Catholic works, are paraded, where officers examine 
and discuss the plans of future campaigns, where soldiers 
learn tactics, and, by listening to stirring appeals, imbibe 
the spirit, skill and endurance which insure victory. 

The Cologne “‘manceuvres,” which lasted from the 23d 
to the 27th of August, fulfilled their mission to the very 
letter. Never was a Catholic congress so brilliant! Not- 
withstanding that Cologne is the metropolis of Ultra- 
montane-Germany and adapts itself in a special way to 
these grand Catholic manifestations, an exceptional cir- 
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cumstance contributed unusual splendor to the reunion, 
This year was celebrated the first jubilee of these great 
“clerical’”’ sessions whence emanated the revival of Ger- 
man Catholicism. For the fiftieth time the leaders of the 
Centre party directed the “autumnal manceuvres”’ under 
the auspices of two cardinals and several bishops, among 
throngs of the Catholic élite and in the midst of pomp 
such as was never before witnessed. 

In the heat of the revolutionary tortures of 1848, 
Mainz, the cradle of the Church in Germany, saw con- 
vened within her walls the first General Assembly of the 
Catholic Association. Then were heard Professors Buss, 
Auguste Reichensperger, Ketteler, Doellinger, Sepp (1) 
and there was started a religious movement that has cul- 
minated in the splendid feasts of which Cologne has so 
recently been the theatre. From Mainz to Cologne! 
What astounding advancement! 

In 1848 were gathered together a few celebrated ora- 
tors and a handful of the faithful and a timid attempt 
was made at concentration; whereas, in 1903, we can 
count 12,000 members of congress, the representatives of 
innumerable political, religious and social works. At 
Mainz a new order of things was feebly inaugurated, but 
at Cologne was held the giant session of a powerful 
organization commanding the respect of all the enemies 
of the Catholic Church. 

It was, in truth, a magnificent spectacle, this Congress 
of Cologne, this review of the Catholic army. Let us 
watch the passage of those numerous corporations, count 
the forces of the Centre party, listen to some of the ex- 


(1). Sepp, for a long time professor in the University of Mu- 
nich and connected with the religious events of 1870, is one of the 
few survivors of the fifth Congress of Mainz. 
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hortations addressed to their soldiers by the generals 
trained in Windthorst’s school, and we will the better 
understand how Catholics, although a minority in the 
Empire, have succeeded in occupying the first place in 
Parliament. (1) 


kL 
THE CATHOLIC WorKS REPRESENTED IN CONGRESS. 
1.—The Catholic Popular Association. 


Germany is, par excellence, the land of associations. 
Nowhere has it been better understood that in union there 
is strength and that discipline is essential to victory. It 
is because German socialists were imbued with this fer- 
tile principle that they obtained eighty-one seats at the 
Reichstag elections and secured three millions of votes 
for their candidates; and Catholics, too, owe their su- 
perior positions to their organization, the methodical 
grouping of their living forces and the magnificent en- 
semble of their political and social works. 

At the head of these works stands L’ Association popu- 
laire Catholique (the Catholic Popular Association), in 
operation since 1891. The foundation of this Volks- 
verein was, in a way, the political bequest of Windthorst, 
the last stroke of that wonderful tactician. Alarmed at 
the rapid growth of socialism, he realized that a new dam 
must be built to stem the threatening tide. Already mas- 
ters of the Protestant cities, the socialists were beginning 
to lay claim to the Catholic population of Germany, and, 


(t) As § have described at length the physiognomy and or- 
ganization of Catholic congresses in my volume entitled :Ketteler 
et Porganisation sociale en Allemagne, (Lethielléux, 10 Rue Cas- 
sette, Paris), I take the liberty of referring to that work. 
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at a large meeting, one of their leaders cried: “It has 
been said that Napoleon I. crushed the Revolution: this is 
an historic lie! It was not Bonaparte, it was the Catholic 
Church that conquered. It carried the victory by re- 
placing the worship of Reason with religious faith and 
its dogmas. The Catholic Church is a great power and 
that is why we must fight it to the death.” This declara- 
tion of war was no vain threat; Bebel and his friends en- 
tered the field with impetuous ardor and invaded not 
only industrial centres, but even the most peaceable vil- 
lages in agricultural sections. It was against this revo- 
lutionary invasion that Windthorst marshaled out the 
Catholic Popular Association. He explained his object in 
a ringing manifesto that appeared in Mainz on Novem- 
ber 20, 1890. “Social and political order,” it said, “is 
shaken to its very foundations. It is above all socialism 
that propagates these ruinous theories and endeavors to 
translate them into laws. As it knows that in the Catho- 
lic people it will meet its most energetic opponents, it has 
loudly proclaimed war upon our Church at the Congress 
of Halle. Against this enemy which has just assailed us 
we must marshal out the invincible phalanxes of our pow- 
erful organization. Let us unite and in compact ranks 
go forth to meet it. Let us form an immense coalition 
that will embrace all the provinces of our German father- 
land. The results of this alliance will be the multiplica- 
tion of our means of action and the methodical strength- 
ening of our activity in the domain of the press and in 
public gatherings. Thus will the socialists find us armed 
even in the smallest villages, and everywhere we will vic- 
toriously repudiate error by making truth prevail.” 

The programme thus outlined by Windthorst brought 
into bold relief the advantages of the new work which 
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was like the crowning of the Catholic organization, and 
at the same time indicated in what it differed from exist- 
ing organizations. The Volksverein is a single society 
and not the federation of a number of individual groups. 
A single executive committee residing at Munchen-Glad- 
pach turns all the wheels of the enormous machine. It 
selects in each district an agent with whom it holds di- 
rect and Constant communication. This agent, unable to 
address himself to each elector in particular, chooses in 
the parishes of his district a certain number of confiden- 
tial men known for their devotion to good works, and 
their réle is fully detailed in a circular sent them by the 
agent of the Volksverein: 

“You will pass from house to house,” says the circular, 
“the list of enrolled members, and by this means you will 
endeavor to procure as many new members as possible. 

“You will collect the annual assessments (1 fr. 25) and 
transmit them to the agent. 

“You will give inscribed members their membership 
tickets, which will at the same time serve as receipts for 
the assessments of the current year. 

“You will distribute among all the members the pamph- 
lets and other printed matter transmitted to you by the 
agent of the district. 

“You will keep the latter informed of everything hap- 
pening in your neighborhood that might interest or af- 
fect the Volksverein.” 

Therefore the hierarchy of this truly democratic or- 
ganism consists only of an executive committee, an agent 
and a confidential man. The very simplicity of these con- 
stituent elements gives it an incontestable superiority. 
There are no leaders, properly so called, as the agents are 
only primi inter pares, first among their peers: hence no 
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rivalry, no jealousy. Each member being directly con- 
nected with the central seat, the work may be begun ina 
village with only a unit; this very fact renders the spread 
of the verein easier and more rapid. Finally, on account 
of paying an annual assessment of 1 fr. 25, the mem)crs 
take a livelier interest in the cause for which they inust 
make a slight pecuniary sacrifice. 

But forming the soldiers into regiments is not all that 
is necessary; they must be instructed, drilled, inured to 
hardship and thus prepared for great struggles. The 
V olksverein is admirably adapted to this, and the means 
it employs are as simple as its organism. Socialists in- 
fluence the masses through the medium of public gather- 
ings, the press and brochures of propaganda. Now, the 
Catholic Popular Association has borrowed this ingenious 
method from them and it opposes reunion to reunion, 
newspaper to newspaper and brochure to brochure. In 
these reunions, which it endeavors to multiply in all quar- 
ters, orators of note refute the sophisms of the socialists, 
expose their stratagems and denounce their snares laid to 
entrap trusting, unsuspecting people. The proverb says 
“forewarned, forearmed,” and thanks to the meetings of 
the Volksverein, Catholic peasants and workingmen have 
seen through the deception of the revolutionary propa- 
ganda and when the seducer presents himself it is only to 
find the door closed against him. The newspapers of the 
Centre party, the brochures and leaflets only complete the 
work begun by the orator. Each day, each week, each 
month confidential men distribute among members of the 
V olksverein pamphlets in which are set forth in clear and 
palpable form the principles of Catholic sociology. Read 
in the domestic circle and commented upon at private 
gatherings, these pages, impregnated with charity and 
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common sense, dissipate all prejudices and pacify the 
most troubled and refractory minds. On election day 
the readers of these pages will not give, or at least will 
no longer give, their votes to the apostles of atheistic so- 
cialism ; the Volksverein will have made them champions 
convinced of order and of justice. 

When Windthorst died, the Volksverein had scarcely 
gained foothold, but his disappearance, far from being 
detrimental to the work, seemed rather to give it fresh 
impetus. After a year’s existence the Catholic Popular 
Association counted over 100,000 members, and inside of 
a few months had held over 500 reunions. Never had an 
organization with a like beginning shown such marvel- 
ous vitality. In a reunion held at Cologne in February, 
1go1, one of the executive committee, Deputy Trimborn, 
could say with legitimate pride: “The essential is ac- 
complished, the edifice is entirely finished.” 

Did this imply that there would be any relaxation of 
energy after such dazzling success? If so, Windthorst 
had been misinterpreted. He soared higher. His dream 
was to appropriate to the Catholic cause the idea of the 
armed nation extolled by Scharnhorst ; to enroll the great- 
est possible number of electors,—as the Volksverein ap- 
plied exclusively to electors—to establish among them a 
close solidarity ; to show them socialism as the great en- 
emy of religion and society; to make them march as one 
man on balloting day, such was the end which Windthorst 
proposed to himself. But this end was only partially at- 
tained by the formation of the main body of troops; fur- 
ther efforts were indispensable. 

The executive committee did not rest on its laurels, but 
daily extended the circle of its conquests. At the Cath- 
olic Congress of Wurzburg in 1893 it had the joy of an- 
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nouncing that the membership had increased from 100, 
000 to 170,000, a prodigious growth which disturbed and 
exasperated the socialist leaders. But their anger was 
natural, because they were losing ground gained by the 
Volksverein. It was evident to all that Windthorst had 
acted wisely and had founded a work of social preserva- 
tion of the first order. Nevertheless, danger was far 
from being definitely removed, and there were still many 
ways open to the socialists. But the army was afoot that 
was destined to check their progress in Catholic coun- 
t::es if not, indeed, to vanquish them, it being only neces- 
sary to swell its numbers and increase its effective force, 
and this matter was attended to most assiduously. To be 
sure, there seemed to be a falling off during the years fol- 
lowing the census of 1893. From 1894 to Igo1 the 
Volksverein gained barely from 30,000 to 40,000 new 
members. But this relative standstill can be explained. 
An association which, in a few months, had recruited 
200,000 members, had, so to speak, drawn to itself the cream 
of the people. A contingent of devoted men and troops 
had been raised from among the élite; others were far 
less enthusiastic, they were slower to take up the cross 
at the cry: God wills it! Moreover, the peace enjoyed 
by German Catholics during this interval favored a cer- 
tain relaxation. Why arm themselves when there was 
no enemy in sight? The growth of the Volksverein was 
therefore interfered with by the prevailing torpor. 
Catholics were roused from their inactivity by the war- 
cry heard against the Church and the Papacy. Los von 
Rom! Let us separate from Rome! The word of order 
given by Austrian pan-Germanism was echoed in Ger- 
many and the Evangelical League, that powerful and 
formidable Protestant association, inscribed it at the head 
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of its plan of action. At certain times sectarian passions 
flame up as they did in the most flourishing days of the 
Kulturkampf and among Protestants there was a veri- 
table explosion of hatred. Indeed, so blind were they 
that, at the Reichstag elections, they preferred giving 
their votes to socialists instead of to the candidates of 
the Centre party. “Rather red than black!” the leaders 
of liberalism had proclaimed. This unjustified taking up 
of arms opened the eyes of many Catholics and they felt 
the necessity of organizing themselves more solidly than 
ever. The result of this sudden change was unexpected. 
The Volksverein had to open its ranks to numberless re- 
cruits and at the general assembly just held in Cologne 
during the congress the committee stated amid the ap- 
plause of the crowd that the Popular Association had 
gained 100,000 new members in a year. To-day, there- 
fore, the 300,000 mark has been overstepped and the 
Volksverein has become one of the most powerful asso- 
ciations in Germany, and to it are due in great measure 
many of the electoral victories carried by the Catholic 
Centre in the month of June last. 

In order to form some idea of the prodigious activity 
of the Volksvercin, it will suffice to note the statistics re- 
cently published by the executive committee. From the 
Ist of January to the 15th of June, 1903, the Volksverein 
held 840 assemblies in the different German provinces. 
During the same period the committee forwarded to its 
agents 7,918,400 pamphlets which were distributed among 
the members. Thus in less than six months 8,000,000 
tracts—at a rough estimate—were circulated with a view 
to instructing, enlightening and morally strengthening 
the people. Besides, the bulletin of the organization 
prints an edition of 335,000 copies and appears eight times 
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a year. Edited by the Abbé Pieper, the valiant Secretary- 
General of the Association, it is at once masterly and emi- 
nently sensible and practical, and, as it has on an average 
1,000,000 readers, the good done by it among Catholics 
may be imagined. The popular literature of socialism is 
flooding Germany and poisoning the masses, but the 
Volksverein combats this condition of affairs by the dis- 
tribution of its Catholic tracts, which prevent, neutralize 
or remedy the effects of socialistic intoxication. The 
V olksverein is, therefore, not only an immense army, but 
likewise a military school where soldiers are drilled, 
where they learn their social duty and where they are 
armed against socialistic promises. 


* ~ - ~ * - a 


Every army requires experienced leaders in time of 


struggle, and it was under the guidance of Windthorst 
that the Centre brought into existence a work capable of 
furnishing it with a contingent of earnest officers. In 
the very year of the Volksverein’s establishment at Mainz, 
the first Windthorst League was formed at Essen. Thus, 
connected with the beginning of all great Catholic enter- 
prises we find the name of His Little Excellency, who 
was a genial organizer as well as an incomparable leader 
of men. The Windthorst League is not a popular organ- 
ization like the Volksverein. Although not absolutely 
excluding laboring men, it deals above all with the upper 
classes, with educated citizens, the liberal professions, 
lawyers, doctors, in fact all whose culture fits them for 
the role of orator. One of the ancients tells us that if 
poets are born, orators are made. Public speaking re- 
quires a certain apprenticeship and one must be conver- 
sant with the economic, political and social questions of 
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the day to be able to take the rostrum and reply to inter- 
rupters. The object of the Windthorstbunde is to pre- 
pare properly those who are to be at the head of the 
Catholic movement in cities. The excellent scheme was 
quickly adopted. After Essen the Windthorst League 
was soon organized in other cities, and at the end of a 
few years a federation was formed. To-day this federa- 
tion comprises seventy-five leagues and over seven thou- 
sand members. The delegates from these leagues held 
a great reunion at the Cologne Congress, having had their 
own congress at Stuttgart but a few days previously, 
from August 2 to 4. At Stuttgart, as at Cologne, the 
speakers dwelt upon the usefulness and efficacy of these 
leagues and the services already rendered by them to the 
Catholic cause. They also indicated the close bond exist- 
ing between the Volksverein and the Windthorst Leagues. 
“The Volksverein,’ said Deputy Erzberger at Stuttgart, 
“is the people’s social school; the Windthorst Leagues 
are the political schools for the future leaders of the 
people. The two organizations have many points in 
common, and should combine their efforts for the main- 
tenance of cohesion among German Catholics. The mis- 
sion of the members of the Windthorstbunde is to become 
the agents and confidential men of the Volksverein, to ad- 
dress its assemblies and to work zealously for its wide- 
spread establishment.” Other speakers used the same 
theme, and at the Stuttgart Congress the following reso- 
lution was unanimously adopted: “That the delegates 
of the Windthorstbunde invite the members of each league 
not only personally to enter the Volksverein, but, more- 
over, to put themselves at the service of the great associ- 
ation, either as agents or speakers at the assemblies. To 
hasten the realization of this idea, Munchen-Gladbach 
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and Essen, the respective seats of these works, will hold 
continual communication with each other.” This year 
will prove a memorable one for the Volksverein, since it 
records that organization’s marked progress, and the 
Windthorstbunde also will surely grow after the con- 
gresses of Stuttgart and Cologne. Indeed, the day is not 
far distant when, in accordance with the desire of one of 
the members of the Congress, there will be a Windthorst 
League in every electorate. Yesterday these leagues 
numbered 75 ; to-morrow they will be 100 and will include 
at least 10,000 members. 


* *x * * * * * 


Windthorst and his successors maintained ignorance 
to be the great evil of our day. If the upper classes 
were not ignorant they would take more interest in the 
world of workingmen, for the latter have the numbers 
and consequently the strength. If workingmen were 
only better instructed they would put less faith in the 
chimeras of socialism and would scorn the panaceas of- 
fered them by the charlatans of the social revolution. To 
oppose rational teaching to this twofold ignorance was 
one of the generous ambitions of the Volksverein. 

It turned its attention, first of all, to the leading classes. 
From the very first years of its existence the directing 
committee launched the idea of a Course of Lectures on 
Practical Sociology, to which clergy, business men, school 
teachers and doctors would be invited each year, and de- 
spite its novelty, this notion of a Popular University— 
such was the name given to the course,—was welcomed 
with enthusiasm throughout Germany. At the Congress 
of Mainz, in 1892, the Abbé Wasserman had the follow- 
ing motion adopted: “The 39th General Assembly of 
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German Catholics joyfully welcomes the organization of 
a Course in Practical Sociology, and expresses the hope 
that many Catholics will repair to Munchen-Gladbach.” 
It was in this city that this fertile teaching was to be in- 
augurated. It was the home of Professor Hitze, that 
illustrious economist who had already founded the indus- 
trial society, Arbeiterwohl; it was the central seat of the 
V olksverein; in fact, in Munchen-Gladbach had first been 
witnessed most of the reforms imposed by labor laws 
upon German industry. Even the sight of this city 
where patrons and employees lived on terms of perfect 
harmony, was in itself a lesson full of suggestiveness. 
Success was assured in advance. The programme of the 
course embraced the study ofall great social problems. 
“The conferences,” it was said, “must extend to the es- 
sential questions of the vast social domain. Principles 
will be largely dwelt upon, although, at the same time, 
the close connection between theory and practice will be 
strongly indicated.” Endeavor will be made, 1. “To show 
the importance of social questions; the part that the 
leading classes, and particularly the clergy, should take 
in the solution of these problems, and to awaken a taste 
and love for sociological studies.” 2. “To designate the 
link uniting these different questions and to bring to light 
the principles which the legislator must obey when there 
is question of labor laws.” 3. “To treat fundamentally 
—at least inasmuch as time will permit—theoretical and 
practical questions; to open to students new horizons, 
and above all, to furnish them with bibliographical refer- 
ences by the aid of which they can readily complete their 
instruction.” 4. “To establish personal relations between 
the masters of social science and their auditors, a rela- 
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tionship advantageous for the future and equally useful to 
both parties.” 

Vast as it may appear, this programme was fully car- 
ried out at Munchen-Gladbach. The principal Catholic 
economists of Germany taught there, and over six hun- 
dred auditors flocked thither from all parts of the Em- 
pire. The success of the enterprise was immense, and 
the Volksverein committee congratulated itself upon its 
initiative. 

The Course in Sociology was a periodical event. In 
1894 the attendance became so large that it was neces- 
sary to divide the Popular University; therefore, a course 
was held at Bamberg with eight hundred auditors and 
one at Neiss with six hundred. During the ensuing 
years other cities, Strasburg among them, offered their 
hospitality to the itinerant university, and everywhere the 
same scene was presented. There were large numbers of 
students, eminent lecturers, interesting visits to model 
workshops and factories, in fact a noble emulation all 
along the line and, as a result, a manifest development in 
all social works. Therefore, if in Germany the clergy 
and laity take an ever-increasing interest in social prob- 
lems, the credit is largely due to the Social Course organ- 
ized by the Volksverein. 

After the leading classes come the people. When, at 
the Congress of Mainz, Professor Hitze made known the 
plan and object of the then young Popular University, 
a laboring man asked to be heard. “I wish,” said he, 
“that simple workingmen, artisans, might take this 
course; they often have experience and practical ideas 
that men of learning lack and that even the clergy do not 
possess.” “In what capacity would the workingman in- 


, 


terpose,”” inquired the Abbé Hitze, “that of professor or 
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student? Although most of the conferences are espe- 
cially intended for auditors of a certain amount of culture, 
nothing would prevent the workingman from attending 
them and possibly being enrolled as a professor.” 
“Neither as professor nor simple student,” exclaimed the 
interrupter, “but as a co-deliberator.” The Abbé Hitze 
then made him understand that the Popular University 
was not a deliberative assembly and that consequently his 
request must be ineffective. 

The incident ended there, but it was not without its re- 
sults. ~The Abbé Pieper, the indefatigable Secretary- 
General of the Volksverein, remembered that the work- 
ingmen in their turn had claimed instruction analogous 
to that received by the upper classes, and he sought a 
practical means of satisfying them. An arduous and del- 
icate task if ever there was one! In eight or fifteen days 
an intelligent man can assimilate a multitude of ideas, 
and, owing to this fact, the sessions of the Popular Umi- 
versity could be short. But the laboring man cannot al- 
ways grasp intellectual matters so quickly and the Abbé 
Pieper solved the problem with admirable wisdom and in- 
sight. He organized for workmen a Course in Political 
Economy which would last about two and a half months 
of each year. 

Like the Course in Practical Sociology, this Course in 
Political Economy was organized at Munchen-Gladbach, 
with, however, this difference, that itinerancy was not 
deemed opportune. Therefore, though the members of 
the Popular University make the tour of Germany, the 
students of the Course in Political Economy return each 
year to Munchen-Gladbach, because that city presents a 
combination of advantages that would be vainly sought 
for elsewhere. 
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The instruction there received is varied without, how- 
ever, being beyond the scope of the moderate intelligence 
of laborers. Throughout two months the professors de- 
vote themselves exclusively to economic and social prob- 
lems; and the last two weeks are given to apologetic 
questions. 

The success of this popular course was considerable 
from the very outset, and it may be said that since then 
there has been no retrogression. This year the workmen 
were assembled by the first of August and registered in 
goodly numbers. It is generally the workingmen’s clubs 
that send their best subjects to Munchen-Gladbach, at the 
same time paying their expenses. But the privileged 
ones sometimes have to make bitter sacrifices, as their 
two months’ absence often costs them their places. How- 
ever, thanks to the instruction they receive, they soon 
obtain situations either similar or superior to those they 
lose ; it is among their number that the leading manufac- 
turers find excellent foremen or overseers, and they even 
become valuable acquisitions in workingmen’s clubs, pro- 
fessional syndicates and laborers’ secretariats. Fre- 
quently indeed, so well recognized is their authority, that 
they are placed at the head of these popular movements, 
and the day will come when universal suffrage will choose 
its parliamentary representatives from their ranks. Thus 
will the Course in Political Economy be a veritable nur- 
sery for Catholic deputies from among the people, just as 
the Course in Sociology is a training-school for future 
deputies from among the upper classes. Therefore, by 
means of this double school, the Volksverein, which drills 
Catholic electors, also educates future officeholders. 
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2.—Manufacturers. 


The Volksverein appeals to all conditions of people, 
from the humble peasant who provides for his own sus- 
tenance, to the mechanic in the workshop; from the 
mason who dwells permanently in his native village to 
the artisan who makes the tour of Germany. But, need- 
less to say, the leaders of the Centre party did not wait 
for the founding of this great society in order to occupy 
themselves with laborers: manufacturers, artisans, agri- 
cultural workmen were enrolled long ago in corporations 
capable of defending their material, moral and religious 
interests. 

At the suggestion of Mgr. Ketteler, German Catholics 
founded between 1865 and 1870 a series of Social Chris- 
tian Unions which included 30,000 members in the manu- 
facturing district of the Rhenish provinces. This was 
the first boulevard leading up to the social fortress. But 
unfortunately the progress of this useful work was ar- 
rested by the Kulturkampf and help had to be given 
where it was most needed, so first of all the Church was 
defended. Having gained the political victory, the 
Centre party was eager once more to direct its efforts in 
favor of social works. Leo XIII who, in all cases, was 
such a strong motive power, had just published his ad- 
mirable encyclical Humanum genus, and immediately 
German Catholics rushed into the arena with the ardor 
that characterizes all their endeavors. In the general as- 
sembly convened at Amberg in 1884, Professor Hitze, 
then a young man, became the apostle of Leo XIII’s doc- 
trines. “If, at public gatherings,” he exclaimed, “we 
could combat socialism, it would soon be isolated. But 
here is why the situation is a threatening one, Disguised 
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in the workman’s blouse, prophets of impiety are invad- 
ing our workshops and factories by thousands ; they work 
at the same machine with our Christian mechanics, sit at 
the same table, frequent the same taverns and thus scat- 
ter broadcast the seeds of incredulity, while we remain 
almost powerless to stop them. Face to face with this 
danger, there is but one thing for us to do, and that is to 
combat social democracy through the medium of a strong 
Christian organization. We should convert our work- 
men into a well-disciplined, well-equipped army that 
would follow the socialist into the workshop and factory. 
Let us organize our workmen while there still is time: 
let us arm ourselves before the enemy will have become 
master within our very walls. Leo XIII has spoken: for 
his word is law. To work!!” 

At the close of this vibrating discourse the Congress 
adopted by acclamation a motion thus expressed: “The 
31st General Assembly of German Catholics recommends 
the formation of Christian Workingmen’s Clubs as the 
most efficacious means of combating the current of im- 
pious and corrupting ideas of the hour.” In the follow- 
ing year, 1885, the Arbeiterwohl, directed by the Abbé 
Hitze, addressed to the French episcopate an account of 
the essential principles of the organization of working- 
men’s clubs. l 

At the head of each club will be a priest delegated by , 
the ecclesiastical authorities. He will be assisted by a 
directing and a protecting committee formed of honorary 
members of the club. 

The object of the club will be to protect the religion 
and morality of workingmen ; to develop in them the vir- 
tues proper to their state, viz., love of work, sobriety, 
economy, the spirit of domesticity; to encourage true 
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friendship and such diversions as will elevate the soul; 
in fine, to complete the intellectual education and the 
technical training of laborers. 

This object will be gained by the following means: 

1. The members of the club will approach the sacra- 
ments in a body; they will take part in the feasts of the 
Church; they will place themselves under the protection 
of a patron. 

2. There will be regular meetings with conferences of 
all kinds. 

3. A library and reading-room will be placed at the 
service of the members of the club. 

4. They will be afforded diversion and amusement, 
such as singing, music, declamations, games and excur- 
sions: festivities at which their families may assist. 

5. Savings-banks will be organized and premiums of 
encouragement given. 

As was right and just, the episcopate cheerfully en- 
couraged an enterprise so noble in its object and so Chris- 
tian in its means. The Archbishop of Cologne named a 
commission of nine members for the forming of clubs 
everywhere, for the supporting of them, and, by special 
correspondence, for furnishing their presidents with in- 
formation. 

The parish clergy, in their turn, displayed indefatigable 
activity wherever there was question of founding work- 
ingmen’s clubs. The Arbeiterwohl discussed and en- 
couraged the progress of the work at the general assem- 
blies of Minster, (1885) Cologne, (1886) and Treves 
(1887). The Abbé Hitze spoke in the same spirit at the 
Catholic Congresses of Fribourg, (1888) Bochum, (1889) 
and Coblentz (1890). At Bochum he estimated at 168 
the number of workingmen’s clubs then in existence, 
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and some of these associations comprised several mil- 
lions of members. 

Ten years later the work had taken a giant leap. In 
1889 statistics showed the existence of 800 clubs with 
more than 170,000 members. A new organization was 
then necessary to establish a link between all these clubs. 
The workingmen’s clubs of each diocese were subjected 
to a diocesan director, and these diocesan groups were 
merged into large district federations. Thus, in 1899, 
300 workingmen’s clubs in Southern Germany formed a 
federation; those in Northern and Eastern Germany did 
likewise, and in 1900, those of Western Germany, com- 
prising the dioceses of Miinster, Paderborn, Cologne, 
Treves and Fulda, followed suit. 

The following gives the standing of the three great 
federations after the last statistics: 


1.—federation of Workingmen’s Clubs in Southern Germany. 


The 8 dioceses of Bavaria include 285 clubs 
The diocese of Wurtemberg includes a" 
The diocese of the Grand-Duchy of Baden includes.. 117 “ 


“i 


2.—Federation of Workingmen’s Clubs in Northern and Eastern 
Germany. 
The four dioceses of Prussia, viz., Breslau, Culm, 
Ermland and Posen, include 155 clubs 
The Kingdom of Saxony includes................000. a 


3.—l’ederation of Workingmen’s Clubs in Western Germany. 
630 clubs 
29 if 
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These 1,291 clubs comprise about 300,000 members. (1) 

It might be interesting to examine somewhat more 
closely the operation and expansion of one of these huge 
federations. Let us take, for example, that of the Cath- 
olic clubs of Southern Germany. 

In 1900 this Verband consisted of 372 clubs, with a 
membership of 58,239. The following year the number 
of clubs increased to 403 and the membership to 59,822, 
not counting 8,987 honorary members who did not belong 
to the laboring world. In 1902 there were 424 clubs, in- 
cluding 62,209 active and 9,268 honorary members. 

But-in 1903 progress continued and at the beginning of 
July 28 new clubs had been formed and 2,100 members 
recruited, and it is expected that between that time and 
the end of December 20 other clubs will have been 
founded. 

This comparison shows us that, in Southern Germany, 
Catholics form, on an average, 20 new workingmen’s 
clubs a year, with from 2,000 to 3,000 new members. 
And it must be added that each of the States included in 
the Verband takes part in this increase, as will be seen 
by the following tables: 


1900. I90I. 1902. 
Bavaria—number of clubs 193 208 221 

“ “ workingmen.......... 34,860 35,734 36,220 
Wurtemberg—number of clubs 66 73 79 


= “ workingmen.... 8,392 9,110 9,614 
Grand Duchy of Baden— 


Number of clubs 117 119 
* “ workingmen 14,258 15,187 15,843 


(1) The workingmen’s clubs are Catholic. Besides these there 
are in Germany professional Christian syndicates, but mixed, that 
is to say, composed of Catholic and Protestant workmen. 

These syndicates comprised 152,000 members in 1900; 164,872 
in 1901, and 175,079 in 1902. 
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The interior organization of these clubs is not less edi- 
fying than their numerical development. In 191 clubs, 
30,885 workingmen have founded a benefit fund in case 
of the death of one among them. In 183 clubs, 19,483 
workingmen have established an association for the relief 
of the sick, and, up to the present time, these associations 
have distributed 118,671 marks. In order to foster the 
spirit of economy, 184 clubs have founded a savings fund, 
in which 6,665 members have deposited over a million 
marks. To these different associations must be added 
co-operative purchasing and employment bureaus, train- 
ing-schools, people’s bureaus, lecture courses for adults 
and workingmen’s secretariats, (253 clubs have libraries 
containing altogether about 43,000 volumes). The Ver- 
band publishes a newspaper, 32,000 copies to an edition, 
and since October 1, 1902, a secretary-general has been 
placed at the head of the federation in order to facilitate 
the regular operation and development of the work. 

In studying other Catholic workingmen’s federations 
we observe everywhere the same progress, the same flour- 
ishing spread of social institutions. In fact, this it is 
that contributes so largely to the power of the Catholic 
Centre. It is strong because the clergy have scattered 
broadcast over Germany these workingmen’s clubs, which 
hold in check the propaganda of socialism. 


ok * * * a * * 


The workingmen’s clubs have their root in the young 
workingmen’s associations, which are like the reservoir 
of the social forces of the future. To be admitted into a 
workingmen’s club one must be at least eighteen, and 
German industries give employment to hundreds of thou- 
sands of young men who are under that age. To 
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leave these without either religious or moral training at 
an age when the passions break out with relentless vio- 
lence, would be to condemn them to certain perdition. 
The Abbé Hitze was perfectly aware of this need, and 
at the Congress of Amberg he took care to recommend to 
the clergy clubs for young workingmen, for, in his opin- 
ion, these associations were quite as necessary as the oth- 
ers. In the perverting or contaminating promiscuousness 
of the factory, a child’s virtue is exposed to various dan- 
gers, and once a young workman is corrupted he is sure 
to become the victim of socialist seducers. Therefore, 
at all hazards, he must be cared for with almost maternal 
tenderness and guided safely till he reaches the age when 
he may breathe the healthy atmosphere of men’s clubs. 

Nothing is easier than to attract and enroll young boys 
at the time of their first communion; while, on the other 
hand, nothing would be more difficult than to keep them 
in an association where their youthful ardor would be 
quenched or dampened. At this age absolute liberty 
seems to them like a golden dream, and how, then, ex- 
pect them to submit to a yoke, howsoever light? 

The German clergy knew how to solve this problem 
with perfect tact. The clubs which they founded for 
young workmen are profoundly Catholic, without, how- 
ever, being simple confraternities; they afford ample 
amusement, which, however, does not even border on 
licentiousness, and they furnish instruction which in no 
way fatigues the mind. In fact, they are veritable nur- 
series whence the workmen’s clubs are annually recruited. 

In 1900, fifteen years after the establishment of the 
work, there were in Germany 800 clubs, with about 160,- 
000 young workmen. 

These clubs, too, merged into diocesan federations. 
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The diocesan presidents form a central committee which 
in turn names in plenary assembly a president-general for 
the entire work. The central committee, which meets 
several times during the year, edits an organ that trans- 
mits periodically to the director of each club practical in- 
formation concerning the work. The advantage of this 
organization is readily appreciated, for, however intelli- 
gent and experienced may be the young priest who directs 
a club, he risks making mistakes if he rely merely on his 
own resources and act according to his own lights. 
Thanks to the help and advice which he receives from the 
central committee, he avoids missteps, or, should he take 
any, is in a fair way to remedy them without delay. 
Therefore it was that the Prussian bishops, assembled at 
Fulda, in 1896, highly approved this organization which 
admits of protecting, instructing and strengthening the 
morals of young workmen, thereby preparing them to 
cope with socialistic wiles. 


* * *” * * * * 


In order to complete our statistics relative to the or- 
ganization of factory-workers, we shall join to young 
workingmen’s clubs the workingwomen’s clubs existing 
in Germany. In these there is not question merely of 
safeguarding the virtue of young girls, religious confra 
ternities suffice for that and the clergy of all times have 
established in their parishes congregations destined to 
maintain piety among young women. In Germany these 
congregations abound, and they are like the flower of 
Catholic life. The workingwomen’s clubs of which we 
speak have another object. Undoubtedly it is intended 
that their members will be excellent Christians—and these 
clubs are all patterned after some congregation of the 
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Children of Mary—but besides, it is proposed to train 
them in the manifold duties incumbent on the mother of 
a family. It may be said that eight times out of ten it is 
the wife’s fault if the workingman turns out badly. She 
may not drive him headlong into socialism, but she fails 
to awaken in him a love of home by making the interior 
of the house neat and attractive and providing him with 
the comforts that he needs after a hard day’s labor. What 
is the result? When thus neglected the workman deserts 
his family on the slightest pretext and seeks pleasure in 
the tavern, where the socialist tempter is waiting to in- 
doctrinate him. Time and alcohol also help the cause 
along till eventually socialism enslaves one more victim. 

The mission of the workingwomen’s clubs is to avert 
sich disasters by showing young girls the “path that 
leads to the happiness of the fireside.” (1) This path 
is above all through the kitchen. In families of working- 
women young girls have neither the time nor opportunity 
to learn how to prepare a suitable repast. After leaving 
school they nearly always repair to the factory, and the 
mother, not unfrequently herself a workingwoman, has 
but little care in her house. Everything is done hastily 
and in a superficial way; the ignorance of the mother 
passes on to the daughter, and this sad, mismanaged home 
paves the way for another, no less sad. 

Workingwomen’s associations endeavor to remedy this 
dangerous situation by establishing training-schools where 
lessons are given in cooking, sewing (with cutting, mend- 
ing, etc.) and ironing. Every Sunday the young work- 
ingwomen assemble in their local club, where the training 


(1). This is the title of one of the admirable practical little 
books which the Abbé Liesen has written for workingwomen, 
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department is well organized. All go by turn to the 
kitchen, where they are initiated in the art of cooking a 
meal at once economical and substantial; all are taught 
sewing and other household duties, and after several 
years of this practical apprenticeship, young girls are 
qualified to direct little households: they will make good 
wives and mothers and consequently become formidable 
adversaries of socialism. 

Therefore, workingwomen’s associations, such as they 
are in Germany, have great social influence, and upon 
their development the future of society depends to a great 
extent. This work requiring a more complicated equip- 
ment than men’s clubs, has unfortunately not progressed 
with equal rapidity. At the close of 1899 it counted 
about 40 clubs and 6,000 members. According to the in- 
complete data furnished at the Congress of Cologne, these 
figures have swelled of late years. 


* * bod * cy * * 


Every workingmen’s club can become—in cities above 
all—the centre of a series of useful institutions, such as 
benevolent associations, savings associations, industrial 
scHools, workingmen’s secretariats, people’s bureaus, ete. 
A feature of the corporate Catholic life in Germany would 
be missing from our picture were we not to say a word 
about these last two creations. 

The People’s Bureaus, like the Workingmen’s Secreta- 
riats, have for their object the aiding of workingmen by 
furnishing them gratis either legal advice or professional 
information. Nevertheless, the field of action of these 
bureaus is more restricted than that of the secretariats: 
the former deal exclusively with questions of public law 
and workingmen’s insurance, whereas the latter deal as 
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well with questions of order and political and social econ- 
omy. Therefore, it may be said that the workingmen’s 
secretariats are of more practical importance. The so- 
cialists realized this and they organized in Germany 32 
secretariats, maintained by professional syndicates. To 
give some idea of the activity therein displayed, it will 
suffice to relate that, in 1902, almost 200,000 workingmen 
had recourse to their intervention and very often with 
great success. Of course, participation in such advan- 
tages is not among the smallest attractions held out by 
socialistic syndicates. 

Catholics are endeavoring to rival socialists in this 
field. They have founded, up to date, 30 people’s bu- 
reaus, dividing them among the principal manufacturing 
centres. 

Unfortunately the number of their workingmen’s sec- 
retariats is far below this figure, as at present they num- 
ber only seven and socialism is offering them formidable 
opposition. 

But the discussions on this subject at the Congress of 
Cologne will not have been vain, and in the near future 
the vast army of German Catholic workingmen, both old 
and young, will have at their service an ample number 
of these excellent institutions. 


3.—Artisans and Commercial Employees. 


Modern industry which employs so many millions of 
hands in Germany is far from having absorbed the per- 
sonnel of the old trades that were so flourishing during 
the Middle Ages and the Renaissance. There are still in 
the Empire about six millions of artisans ready to defend 
themselves with all their energy against the formidable 
invasion of machinery. In other days these artisans were 
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closely united by the bonds of a corporation which con- 
stituted a veritable family. But the Revolution ruptured 
all, scattered the incorporated artisans, and the young 
ones, above all, found themselves abandoned, condemned 
to solitude or, worse, to a perilous companionship. This 
deplorable situation moved the heart of an admirable 
priest who was seized with the idea of reviving, under 
a modern form, the corporate life of these artisans. 

The members of the Cologne Congress all went to see a 
beautiful monument which stands near the Wallraff- 
Richartz Museum and was unveiled July 12. On a red 
granite pedestal is represented in statuary a priest affec- 
tionately extending his hand to a young workman in tray- 
eling costume, and the simple inscription reads thus: 
Adolphe Kolping, Father of Journeymen. 

Adolphe Kolping had been in youth a shoemaker, and 
only began his classical studies at the age of twenty-four. 
Having become a priest, he resolved, about 1850, to unite 
young artisans in an association which would hold out 
to them all the advantages of the Christian family, and 
this association he called Gesellenverein, Journeymen's 
Club, 

The members of the Gesellenverein had to promise to 
remain good Christians, to practice their religious duties 
and never to be ashamed of their faith. “Assist regu- 
larly,” say the statutes, “at the meetings of the Verein, 
both for your own edification and that of your brothers. 
In the tavern you will find many who will help you to 
spend money, but none who will aid you in making it.” 
Farther on the statutes add: “The Verein will be con- 
sidered one family, and it is the duty of each member to 
defend the honor and general welfare of the community.” 

As youth has need of diversion, the Gesellenverein has 
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its feasts, its relaxations, its games,—barring those in 
cards which are rigidly forbidden,—its conferences and 
lectures of all kinds, a library, a savings fund and other 
funds which complete the social organization of the work. 

Every club has its “local habitation,” where the mem- 
bers gather on Sundays and week evenings after work ; 
where some board and lodge and where fellow-members 
who may be passing through the city—and this is an im- 
portant feature—are harbored gratuitously for twenty- 
four hours. 

In 1845 Kolping founded the first Gesellenverein at 
Elberfeld, where he had just been named curate, and 
some years later, in 1849, he was summoned to Cologne 
by the Archbishop and immediately founded a second 
Gesellenverein in the very city where he himself had been 
a journeyman shoemaker. So excellent was the work 
and so fully did it meet the requirements of the time that, 
on all sides, patrons and clergy demanded the creation of 
new Gesellenverein and, as early as 1853, there were 300 
inexistence. When in 1865 the Abbé Kolping died, being 
worn out from his arduous labors, there were 400 on Ger- 
man territory and in the rest of Europe. 

As all these clubs formed but one family, it was neces- 
sary that they should be solidly constituted, and to this 
point Kolping gave special attention the year before his 
death. Conformably to the statutes there was an eccle- 
siastical director at the head of each club and these di- 
rectors assembled annually in Congress. At the Con- 
gress of Wurzburg, held in 1864, the finishing touch was 
put to the organization of the Gesellenverein. 

The clubs of each diocese were grouped in a federa- 
tion; each diocesan federation had its district director; 
the diocesan groups of each State had, in their turn, a 
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central president and finally, over all, was the president- 
general resident in Cologne. 

Kolping’s ideal was to furnish Catholic artisans even 
in the smallest villages with a Heim, an association home 
in which they could find the same Christian spirit as pre- 
vailed under the paternal roof; and it may be said that his 
ideal has been realized. 

In 1888, the Wanderbuchlein, which is the traveling 
guide carried by each journeyman in his peregrinations, 
claimed the existence of 767 Gesellenverein spread 
through Germany, Austria and Switzerland. Three 
years later, in 1891, the Fertschrift, published on the oc- 
casion of the first jubilee of the work, showed still further 
progress. 

The number of Gesellenverein was 794, namely: 600 
in Germany and 190 in other countries. The Wander- 
buchlein of 1900, now before me, shows that during the 
six following years the work advanced noticeably. In- 
stead of 794 there were in the year 1900 almost 1,100 
Gesellenverein. (The exact number: 1,098.) 

Of this total, Germany had 771, thus divided: 


In the 12 dioceses of Prussia, 450. (348 in 1801.) 

In the 8 dioceses of Bavaria, 204. (158 in 1891.) 

In the diocese of Fribourg (Baden), 50. (45 in 1891.) 

In the diocese of Rottenburg (Wurtemberg), 45. (33 in 1891.) 
In the diocese of Mainz (Hesse), 9. (6 in 1891.) 

In the Kingdom of Saxony, 13. (9 in 1891.) 


Austria had 272 Gesellenverein, Switzerland 31 and the 
other countries together, 20. 

Now, the 1,098 mark has been far overstepped and the 
Gesellenverein formed one of the most imposing bodies 
of troops taking part in the Catholic “manceuvres” at Co- 
logne. Its exact membership has not been published, 
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but when we know that many Gesellenverein,—among 
others that of Cologne,—boast of over a thousand mem- 
bers and that a great number have several hundreds, we 
can approximately estimate the numerical forces of 1,100 
Journeymen’s Clubs, and we would hardly go very wide 
of the mark were we to put the figures at 100,000. 

One does not become a journeyman at the first stroke 
nor remain such indefinitely. The journeyman is, as it 
were, a fill-gap between the apprentice and the master. 
One cannot be admitted to a Gesellenverein if under sev- 
enteen or over twenty. When under seventeen a young 
journeyman: is listed with apprentices. The latter are very 
numerous and the clergy have guarded them with intelli- 
gent and paternal solicitude. Apprentices also are pro- 
vided with clubs—in the sense of young workingmen’s 
clubs—and these are formed into diocesan federations 
subject to central direction. These Lehrlingverein, for 
such they are called, are intended above all for the moral 
preservation and technical training of apprentices, and 
they are found almost everywhere that there is a Gesellen- 
verein, since their object is to train young men to become 
good Christian journeymen. 

The Meisterverein or Patrons’ Club is the culmination 
of corporate organization in the world of artisans. Un- 
der the old régime one became a master only after under- 
going a sort of an examination and submitting one’s mas- 
terpiece; but nowadays the word Meister is no longer 
understood in the same sense. It now means the artisan 
who starts out on his own account or who, because of 
marrying, ceases to be called a journeyman. In Kolp- 
ing’s organization the Patrons’ Clubs are intimately con- 
nected with the Journeymen’s Clubs, the bond being all 
the closer because the two associates have but one and 
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the same president, and almost everywhere that there js 
a journeymen’s there is also a master’s club. The first 
furnishes members to the second, while on the other hand, 
the masters are the born defenders and benefactors of the 
journeymen. 

Twelve years ago 40,000 patrons—whether they came 
from the Gesellenverein or not—were affiliated to the 
work. In Cologne alone there were 400 patrons to 1,000 
journeymen; the number of Christian patrons is at least 
doubled to-day. 

Kolping was exclusively preoccupied with trades-work- 
men—journeymen and apprentices—and we have just 
seen the immense services rendered society by the clubs 
founded by this worthy Gesellenvater. Now, side by 
side with this interesting category of wage-earners is an- 
other like it in many ways, and which was, sooner or 
later, to attract the attention of Catholic sociologists; I 
refer to commercial employees. The latter live in about 
the same moral atmosphere as journeymen; their faith, 
health and morals are exposed to similar perils and there- 
fore they, too, need to be sustained and guided by some 
association which will hold the place of family to them. 
In several large cities the clergy had founded for them 
clubs or congregations whose existence was more or less 
unstable. In 1877 some zealous priests—among them the 
Abbé Elz of Mainz and the Abbé Schmitz, later auxiliary 
Bishop of Cologne—determined to organize the work on 
a firm basis and to combine all the clubs in one under 
the name of Verband of Catholic Commercial Men's 
Unions. 

The organization is in no wise complicated. The fed- 
eration comprises two kinds of groups: congregations 
and ¢/ubs, These are placed under the protection of the 
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Mother of God and their patronal feast is chosen from 
among those dedicated to the Blessed Virgin. In each 
city where the organization is established, the members 
dlect a priest as their director, and have a lay president 
as well, and clergyman and layman conjointly direct all 
the affairs of the association; religious observances, lec- 
ture courses, amusements, benevolent funds and libraries, 
and each club has its quarters where its members gather 
once or several times a week at a fixed hour. All these 
commercial clubs disseminated throughout the land form 
one single family, and the commercial employee who 
emigrates to another city is there received as a brother 
by the members of the local club. 

The motto of the commercial federation is held in great 
esteem and very strictly observed: Ehrlich in Handel, 
Christlich im Wandel— 1. e., “Be honest in your dealings 
and Christian in your conduct.” 

The growth of the Commercial Unions was steady and 
normal, like that of all the other enterprises of German 
Catholics. 

In 1899 the federation comprised 10 congregations and 
97 clubs, including 11,260 members, and two years later 
the number of unions was 122, with a membership of 
13,074. 

Since then there has been additional progress. Ac- 
cording to the Legitimations und Reisebuch—the travel- 
ing guide of the members of the Verband for the year 
1902-1903,—the organization comprises eleven distinct 
groups.—Gauverbaende. 


Gauverbaende of Oriental Prussia (central seat at 


Dantzig) - 209 members 
“ Silesia (central seat at Breslau) ~450 ™ 
“ Northeastern Germany (central 


seat at Brandenburg)........ 1,073 
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Gauverbaende of Lower Saxony (central seat at 
Osnabriick) 
Westphalia (central seat at 
Bochum) 
Right bank of Rhine (central 
seat at Barmen) 
‘ Left bank of Rhine (central 
seat Crefeld) 
Middle Rhine (central seat 
Cologne) 
Central Germany (central seat 
PPADMEOTE) osc dvcccevessives, 1,306 
* Southwestern Germany (central 
seat Mannheim)............. 1,677 
Bavaria (central seat Munich). 857 


A few days before the Congress of Cologne—from 
August 20 to 23—the Commercial Unions held their an- 
nual assembly at Munchen-Gladbach—this place being 
chosen because the local commercial employees’ club was 
celebrating its twenty-fifth anniversary. The federation 
comprises 150 clubs, with over 15,000 members, figures 
that are respectable enough when we remember that the 
institution is relatively young and deals with a more lim- 
ited public than the Gesellenverein. 

Trade and commerce form, as it were, a natural transi- 
tion between mechanics and the rural population. The 
Catholic clergy having so strongly organized commercial 
employees, artisans and the slaves of the workshop and 
factory, it seemed but fitting that their solicitude should 
also extend to the tillers of the soil, the poor peasants, the 
most numerous class of all and surely the most sorely 
tried, and we shall presently see that in this, as in other 
matters, they proved themselves quite equal to their task. 
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4.—Peasants. 


The deplorable condition of German agriculture dur- 
ing the last forty years provoked throughout the Empire 
amovement the results of which have surpassed the most 
sanguine hopes. Rural banks, co-operative societies, pro- 
fessional agricultural syndicates have sprouted from the 
sil as if by magic and, flourishing to-day throughout 
the country, they preserve from ruin thousands and thou- 
sands of peasants who, without their sustaining power, 
would have become the fatal prey of socialism. 

The causes of this agricultural crisis are at once eco- 
nomic and moral. On the one hand, and first of all, 
usury ; then, the underselling of the products of the earth 
and the relatively high price of commodities, and on the 
other, routine and utter ignorance of new methods, an 
indulgence in luxury totally incommensurate with the 
wealth acquired and a certain craving for pleasure which 
has penetrated into the most remote quarters. 

Although the usurer has ever been the arch-enemy of 
the German peasantry, he has been more especially so 
during the latter half of the nineteenth century. Ameri- 
can competition, slim harvests and the overwhelming ex- 
penses imposed by State and Commune, together with the 
tise in price of manual labor, in a word, a series of crit- 
ical circumstances combined with years of poor crops, 
forced most of the peasantry to contract debts. Twenty 
years ago Dr. Jager, a German economist of great au- 
thority, thus concluded a study on this question: “It 
would hardly be a mistake to say that in the German Em- 
pire farming land is mortgaged to the extent of ten thou- 
sand millions, and is therefore obliged to pay an annual 
tribute of 500 millions.” Stoepel, another economist, 
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went still farther and estimated that these figures should 
be doubled and that the interest paid annually on agricul- 
tural mortgages amounted to one thousand millions. 
Now, where could such an amount be borrowed? There 
was nothing to be expected from the banks which were 
hostile to proceedings of this kind. The land-mortgage 
companies (credits fonciers) were few and required too 
many formalities. Out in the country the rich and the 
peasantry had little or nothing in common and the em- 
barrassment of the latter was therefore extreme—one 
door only remained open to them, and it was that of 
usury. Indeed, the usurer came and offered his services 
to the poor unfortunates in need of money, and once he 
had gained foothold in a house, he would not leave it till 
he would have pushed his debtors to the wall. I have 
known villagers who, for a debt of 1,000 francs, were 
unconsciously despoiled of a fortune of from 30,000 to 
40,000 francs. 

Moreover, the underselling of agricultural products 
helped the usurers. While cereals could be sold at re- 
munerative prices, the peasant was about able to balance 
his accounts after the harvest, but from the day that for- 
eign grain inundated Europe, the face of things was 
changed. Not only did the value of produce sink alarm- 
ingly, but producers found themselves at the mercy of 
intermediate agents. Thenceforth everything was regu- 
lated by the Exchange and a peasant could not float his 
merchandise unless at the time and price suited to the 
speculator. And only too often this speculator would be 
none other than the usurer who already held the unfor- 
tunate for a debt and was consequently in position to dic- 
tate terms. How often have I heard the Jew say to the 
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peasant : “To-morrow I’ll come for your wheat”; with- 
out even deigning to mention the price he would give! 

And to crown all this misery, this economic evolution 
coincided with another no less dreadful: everything cost 
the agriculturalist dearly. It sounds paradoxical to say 
that, in this our day, the peasant pays higher for his 
clothes than formerly, and yet it is the strict truth. The 
reason is simple enough. In the good old times peasants 
used very heavy stuffs, made in the village from the 
wool of their sheep and the thread of their flax, and one 
costume would last nearly a generation. Nowadays they 
ate obliged to renew their clothes several times a year, 
because the cheap materials which they buy are practically 
worthless. It is the same with other commodities, and 
ihe result is that, though the peasant makes less on his 
produce, he spends more for his support. 

By a strange aberration, luxury has increased among 
the rural population as resources have diminished. Fa- 
cility of communication, the proximity of cities, the fas- 
cination of large stores has led peasants into making 
useless and baneful expenditures. Many among them 
feeling themselves lost, did not even think to regulate 
their expenses according to their income, and though at 
first the money borrowed from the usurer was spent on 
necessaries, it was later squandered on frivolities. The 
outlook was truly appalling and prodigality on the eve 
of misfortune was as much the result of despair as of 
indifference. Moreover, when combined with this state 
of affairs was an insatiable thirst after material enjoy- 
ment,—which indeed was the case oftener than one would 
think,—the downfall was all the more rapid and terrible. 

Many other causes also contributed to the decline of 
German agriculture, and, if help had not been forthcom- 


° 
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ing in time, the situation would to-day, be irremediably 
desperate. 

A poor village mayor, F. G. Raiffeisen of Heddersdorf, 
may be considered as one of the greatest benefactors of 
the German peasantry. To him, in fact, is due the honor 
of having founded the first people’s bank established on 
the unlimited mutuality and solidarity of the members, 
This loan association of Heddersdorf, founded in 186y, 
after considerable difficulty and destined to combat usury, 
was the starting-point of a colossal work. Living among 
the peasants and knowing the extent of their misery and 
the cause of it, Raiffeisen dreamed of an organization at 
once simple and practical which would insure agricultural 
credit, morally improve the country people, protect them 
against usurers and likewise against their own folly. 
“The object of the Raiffeisen associations,” says Canon 
Gapp, “is to receive savings and render them useful to all 
concerned, to the lender who obtains a modest amount of 
interest and above all to the borrower who, under given 
conditions, easily secures the credit destined to preserve 
him from usury and ruin. . . . The first wheel of our 
organization is the general assembly of members. Six- 
teen members suffice to constitute a Raiffeisen associa- 
tion. To become a member it is necessary to own some- 
thing—house or land—and to live on the ground for the 
advantage of which the fund is called upon to operate. 
This ground must not extend beyond that of the com- 
mune or the parish or at most of two neighboring com- 
munes. This condition is absolutely requisite to the se- 
curity of operations. The board of directors and com- 
mittee of supervisors must know the exact financial 
standing of each member. The general assembly con- 
venes regularly twice a year and everything that con- 
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cerns the association must be submitted to it. On it de- 
volves the duty of fixing the amount that will be accepted 
as loans and savings and of establishing the rate of inter- 
est upon loans, etc. . . . The members of the associa- 
tion also elect the board of directors and the committee 
of supervisors. The first is composed of five members: 
president, vice-president and three assessors. The presi- 
dent calls meetings of the board whenever he deems it 
necessary, and they decide, within the limits fixed by the 
statutes and by the votes of the general assembly, whether 
it is wise to give such and such members the loans they 
solicit. 

The committee of supervisors is composed of from nine 
to twelve members elected by the general assembly, and 
it meets regularly at the end of every three months to 
examine the proceedings of the board of directors. An 
extraordinary meeting is called whenever there is ques- 
tion of giving a loan over and above what the board of 
directors is authorized to confer. 

The functions of both these committees are exercised 
gratuitously and the only officer who is remunerated—but 
his salary is not proportionate to the services he renders 
—is the cashier and he must furnish security. 

The difference that should exist between the interest 
on loans and that on deposits constitutes a reserve fund 
which is positively inalienable. 

At the end of each year, or else in the course of the 
year, the accounts of each bank are minutely inspected 
by an examiner charged with this responsibility either by 
the State or by the General Association of Raiffeisen 
Banks. 

As may be seen from this short analysis, Raiffeisen was 
guided by a superior principle and an altogether Christian 
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idea. His aim was to take note of the material and mora! 
needs of the peasant; to advance him money, but, at the 
same time, learn what use he would make of it; to lend 
him sufficient to cancel debts, buy grain, seed, cattle and 
the necessary agricultural implements, but not useless 
trifles ; to urge him to economize, to combat any extraya- 
gance existing in his home and to help develop in agri- 
cultural centres the spirit of Christian fraternity. Raif- 
feisen was less a banker than an admirable father whose 
solicitude embraced all the peasants of Germany. “A loan 
association,” said he, “should form, as it were, a family, 
a confraternity where the weak are supported, where the 
members are not allowed to perish one after another, but 
where those requiring aid are sought out, lovingly helped 
and preserved from ruin, and where everything is done 
for the welfare of one and all, where work ts done for 
God!” 

In a discourse delivered at Strasburg, July 14, 1885, he 
said again: “There is but one remedy for egotism and 
that is religion.” Later, on July 1, 1887, a few weeks 
before his death, he presided for the last time at the gen- 
eral reunion of his Rural Associations at Diisseldorf and 
spoke these beautiful words: “We should remember 
that our Christian faith is and must ever remain the basis 
and foundation of all our associations.” Was not this 
the language of a true apostle? Raiffeisen was indeed 
such, and his apostolate has been marvelously fruitful. 
It mattered little that he had met with obstacles, crosses § 
and contradictions, for these are the very touchstone of 
all enduring works. He surmounted them all, and to-day 
his name is blessed by millions of peasants. 

The Catholic clergy were the first to understand the 
importance of this extraordinary enterprise and intelli- 
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gently and devotedly have they striven to further it. 
Hundreds, we might say thousands, of associations are 
the result of their initiative. The parish priests are the 
very soul of a great number of these rural banks, and 
they have reason to take happiness and pride in the noble 
edifice they have helped to rear. 

As we have seen, it was in 1864 that Raiffeisen founded 
at Heddersdorf the first rural savings and loan associa- 
tion, a mustard seed now become a giant tree. Toward 
1876, thirty could be counted in the Rhine provinces, and 
they formed among themselves a syndicate of rural asso- 
ciations with a Central Bank and receiving orders from 
central direction. In ten years, from 1876 to 1886, the 
figure had increased tenfold and the Raiffeisen associa- 
tions numbered 312. From that time the impetus was 
given and nothing could restrain it. At the death of 
Raiffeisen on March 11, 1888, the 380 local associations 
of the syndicate included altogether 46,000 members, and 
were divided into six district groups. Some months 
later, at the close of 1888, the ten sections included 423 
associations, with 48,000 members, and a capital of over 
twenty million marks. 

During the ten years that followed, rural associations 
of all kinds were multiplied with marvelous rapidity, and, 
in 1897, there were over 11,000 of them. Of this number 
2,700 formed a part of the Neuwied Union—such was the 
name of the Raiffeisen associations—and were indeed 
Raiffeisen Banks. Such a result the modest burgomaster 
of Heddersdorf would doubtless never have dared to hope 
for even in his. most optimistic dreams. Nevertheless, 
progress was to be even more marked, and, in 1898, sta- 
tistics proclaimed the existence of 3,100 rural associations 
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dependent upon the Neuwied and divided into 45 pro- 
vincial groups and 160 sub-groups. 

Since then four years have elapsed and the Raiffeisen 
Association has become one of the most flourishing insti- 
tutions in Germany. In May last the following was the 
exact standing of the Raiffeisen-Verband of Neuwied: 
The number of Raiffeisen Rural Banks was 4,135, and 
the total amount in the central bank at Neuwied and in its 
12 branches was 208,064,000 marks. In the month of 
June, 14 new associations were affiliated to the general 
syndicate, so that it had 4,149 associations with a total 
capital of 259,681,000 marks instead of 208,064,000. 

As yet, the exact membership of these 4,149 Raiffeisen 
Associations has not been published, but an approximate 
estimate may be formed by taking as a basis the statistics 
furnished by certain district groups. Take, for instance, 
the Alsace-Lorraine banks. On December 31, 1902, 
the federation of the three Reichsland districts com- 
prised : 


Lower-Alsace 201 banks with 23,690 members 
Upper-Alsace go banks with 13,331 members 
Lorraine ...................+.+ 99 banks with 5,890 members 


Total .........2.00ee0ee002+« 390 banks with 42,911 members 


To these banks must be added 16 other Raiffeisen As- 
sociations with 1,190 members, thus giving a total of 406 
associations and 44,101 members. 

As a very large number of German rural associations 
are older than those of Alsace-Lorraine, their average 
membership is, in general, larger. It may, therefore, be 
stated without exaggeration that the 4,140 credit socie- 
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ties claiming the name of Raiffeisen have a membership 
of about 500,000. (1) 

At about the same time that the burgomaster of Hed- 
dersdorf founded the Rural Associations, a gentleman 
from Westphalia, the Baron de Schorlemer-Alst, founded 
another type of association, that of Professional Agricul- 
tural Syndicates. It was in the year 1862 that the first of 
these syndicates, the Bauernverein westphalien, dated, 
and later it gave birth to twenty others in the principal 
States of the German Empire. 

The Rural Associations and Agricultural Syndicates 
have, in a general way, the same end in view, viz.: the 
uplifting of the working classes who live by tilling the 
soil. However, they differ in point of composition, im- 
mediate object and means of action. 

The Rural Associations admit to membership all the 
country people, peasants, mechanics, employees, shop- 
keepers, etc., and, as we have seen, the field of action of 
each is restricted to one or at most two adjoining town- 
ships. The Agricultural Syndicates, on the contrary, 


(1). Since January 3, 1903, six new Raiffeisen Banks have been 
founded in Alsace-Lorraine so that their actual number is 421. 
At the end of 1901 it was 3890, therefore their progress is con- 
stant and rapid. The merit of it all redounds largely to a very 
distinguished Alsatian priest who devoted particular attention to 
Raiffeisen institutions. The Abbé Francois-Joseph Muller, a 
parish priest in Duttlenheim, is president of a group of Raiffeisen 
and Agricultural Banks in Lower Alsace and a member of the 
Board of Directors of all the Rural Banks of Germany. He has 
published the very remarkable little volume on usury, its ravages 
and remedies. He devotes all his time and intellect to questions 
relating to agricultural interests and indeed may be considered 
an authority on such matters. To all these exalted qualities he 
joins great modesty and therefore, will, I fear, have a grudge 
against me for writing these lines. 
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.being professional societies, admit agriculturists only, 
and they may extend operations throughout an entire 
province. What the Rural Associations desire is to re- 
lieve materially and morally all the middle country 
classes, whereas the Agricultural Syndicates deal exclu- 
sively with laborers and endeavor to save their small 
lands from danger. 

The Rural Associations, nearly all people’s banks, come 
to the aid of the country people by furnishing them with 
credit, by inculcating in them a spirit of order and econ- 
omy and facilitating the sale of. their produce and the 
purchase of what they require. The syndicates, too, es- 
tablish a system of agricultural credit and the greater 
number of them have their local and central bank; take 
savings on deposit; buy pasture-land and agricultural 
machines ; combat lack of progressiveness by teaching all 
the newest methods of cultivation ; seek profitable markets 
for agricultural products and defend the peasantry 
against all kinds of accidents by insurances, etc. But, 
what chiefly distinguishes syndicates from rural associa- 
tions is their activity in the sphere of agrarian and eco- 
nomic legislation. Thanks to their vast and powerful 
organization, they have successfully interposed in a whole 
series of legislative matters pertaining to agriculture. 
Among these may be mentioned successory legislation in 
Prussia, commercial treaties, etc. Pushing their ambi- 
tion still farther, the Agricultural Syndicates dream of 
the professional reorganization of the whole rural popula- 
tion on a new basis. The Reformation and Revolution 
dislocated Christian society; put ferocious individualism 
in the place of Catholic unity ; armed “all against one and 
one against all” ; raised a social edifice in which there is no 
longer anything but human dust. The Bauernvereine en- 
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deavor to bring the peasantry back to the patriarchal tra- 
ditions of the Middle Ages by rejuvenating them, fur- 
nishing them with all the advantages of modern progress. 
One of the leaders of the Agricultural Syndicate move- 
ment thus resumed the transformations that the Bauern- 
vereine would bring about in future. “An order of peas- 
ants, Christian, free, independent and enlightened, enjoy- 
ing comfort but faithful to the customs of their ancestors ; 
such is the legend inscribed upon our banner.” 

The spirit of the Agricultural Syndicates is therefore 
the same as that of the Raiffeisen Rural Associations; it 
is, in fact, the spirit of Christianity. Baron de Schorle- 
mer-Alst, who was an ardent Catholic, wished his West- 
phalian Bauernvereine to be an eminently Christian work ; 
he was convinced that the peasants would be saved from 
ruin only if they remained or became good Christians, 
obedient to the law of Christ and impregnated with evan- 
gelical sentiments. The same spirit prevailed at the 
founding of all the great syndicates formed since 1880. 
And the clergy, too, interested themselves everywhere as 
in the case of the Raiffeisen Associations, the glorious 
success Of which was in a great measure attributable to 
their efforts. It was the Abbé Dasbach, deputy from the 
Reichstag and the Prussian Landtag, who founded and 
directed the great syndicate of the Treves district. The 
federation of eight great Bavarian syndicates has for 
secretary-general the Abbé Gerstenberger, deputy from 
the Reichstag and the Bavarian Landtag. Father Gerber 
has for years edited the Badische Bauer, organ of the 
great Baden syndicate, and a multitude of other priests 
could be mentioned who have played or still play a very 
important réle in the founding, organizing and directing of 
the Christian Bauernvereine of Germany. 
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When, in 1892, I published my volume entitled Catho. 
liques Allemands, I pointed out the existence of nine 
Agricultural Syndicates, including altogether about 100- 
ooo members, thus divided: 


Agricultural Syndicate of Westphalia 30,000 members 
Rhenish Agricultural Syndicate 
Agricultural Syndicate of Vassua 


Hessian Agricultural Syndicate 
Agricultural Syndicate of District of Treves,... 


Ms “ Eastern and Western 
Prussia 
“ Eichsfeld 


“ Silesia 


In 1897 this table had undergone the following trans- 
formation, which certainly requires no comment: 


Syndicate of Westphalia 32,000 members. 
Rhenish Syndicate 
Syndicate of Vassau 
Hessian Syndicate 
Syndicate of the District of Treves 
2 “ Eastern and Western Prussia...... 
Eichsfeld Syndicate 
Baden 2 
Syndicate of Silesia 


To these 9 syndicates were added 8 Bavarian syndi- 
cates, which, in 1897, comprised about 30,000 members; 
also the syndicate of electoral Hesse (in the vicinity of 
Fulda), and of Alsace-Lorraine founded at Colmar, 1896. 
All these associations have grown still more during the 
last six years,—the 8 Bavarian syndicates now count over 
50,000 members—and to-day the number of their active 
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members is estimated at 300,000; (1) 4,139 Raiffeisen 
societies connected with the central seat at Neuwied, with 
about 500,000 members and a federation of 23 Agricul- 
tural Syndicates, with over 300,000 members: such is the 
twofold result of the sublime efforts of two men of great 
heart and intelligence, Baron de Schorlemer-Alst and 
Burgomaster Raiffeisen, the one a Catholic and the other 
a Protestant ; both admirable Christians. 

Recently these two groups entered into a still larger 
federation, the Allgemeine Verband of the agricultural 
and rural associations of Germany, which has its seat at 
Darmstadt and which, at the end of July, 1903, comprised : 


11,748 savings and loan institutions. 

1,601 selling and buying syndicates. 

2,332 dairy associations (Molkereigenossenschaften). 
1,480 other agricultural associations. 


In all 17,161 rural and agricultural associations. 

As this immense federation annexes annually on an 
average a thousand societies,—and this progression is at- 
tested by official statistics—three years hence, it will em- 
brace about 20,000 associations of peasants with a mem- 
bership of several millions. 

Although all the elements of the Allgemeine V erband 
are not of just the same character as the Raiffeisen Asso- 
ciations and the Bauernvereine, their dominating prin- 
ciple is the same and that is Christianity. Doctor Haas, 
who directs the work, is a disciple of Raiffeisen and he 
has placed the Christian idea at the base and summit of 
his syndical edifice. 


(1) I do not mention that of Thuringia nor of Hundsdriicken, 
both of which are exclusively Protestant. 
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ORATORS, DISCOURSES AND RESOLUTIONS 
OF THE CONGRESS. 


To THE representatives of these corporations, to the 
staff of this immense army of the Centre party, the ora- 
tors of the Congress addressed themselves in language 
singularly appropriate to existing circumstances. The 
enthusiasm which their speeches awakened in the audi- 
torium and the force with which their words echoed 
throughout the land proved, beyond doubt, that the ros- 
trum of the General Assembly of German Catholics has 
lost none of its pristine glory. 

For thirty years speakers of the first order have there 
been heard, men whose memory is still fresh in the minds 
of Catholics. There was among them Windthorst—that 
genial leader of peoples who was eloquent as Montalem- 
bert, irresistible as O’Connell and ever at his best when 
defending the interests of religion—courageously holding 
out against the Iron Chancellor and at length forcing him 
to go to Canossa; calling forth exclamations of admira- 
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tion even from his enemies when he would speak be- 
fore the House, and fascinating the throngs at the great 
popular gatherings when his vehement, paternal words 
would draw tears; Windthorst, who was the very life of 
Catholic congresses and who made them what they are 
to-day, the instrumentum regni of the Centre party. 

There was Pierre Reichensperger, consummate politi- 
cian and powerful agitator, spirited without being pas- 
sionate; calm, even in the presence of the most unfair 
adversary ; capable of demolishing, with a mere gesture, 
the desk on the platform or of overthrowing Falk, the 
minister ; but nevertheless an admirable Christian, a La- 
mennais credulous and thoughtful, and, as has been said, 
one of the first parliamentary debaters of Germany. 

There was Auguste Reichensperger, the living antithe- 
sis of his brother, a charming talker whose language 
was fluent and dignified, who, though no stranger to 
irony and satire, was nevertheless conciliating and could 
make himself heard even during the most stormy discus- 
sions of the Kulturkampf; a skilled organizer and shrewd 
diplomatist and an artist as well as an orator, having 
coupled his name with the completion of the splendid 
dome within the shadow of which the Congress met. 

There was Ketteler, the great Bishop of Mainz, the 
precursor of Leo XIII. in the domain of social reform; 
the sociologist of prophetic glance who foresaw the prog- 
ress of collectivism and laid the foundation of all the 
works destined to combat it. 

There were his disciples and indefatigable helpers, 
Mgr. Haffner, Canon Heinrich and Mgr. Moufang: 
Haffner, nervous, cutting, vehement, a thinker and phil- 
osopher, devoting himself to extracting from history the 
practical lessons it contains; Heinrich, more insinuating, 
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more captivating, and who, through a mildness not un- 
mingled with pleasantry, obtained results not always 
gained by more energetic eloquence; Moufang, the most 
faithful interpreter of his master’s thought and fired with 
a patriotism so ardent as, at times, to border on the 
most ungovernable chauvinism. 

There was the Baron de Schorlemer-Alst, who merited 
the beautiful surname of “King of the Westphalian peas- 
ants,” an old officer who tendered his military resignation 
that he might the better devote himself to the interests of 
the Church and the people, a warrior on the platform as 
well as on the battlefield, an orator by turns impetuous, 
caustic, aggressive and rousing members of congress to 
almost as much enthusiasm as did Windthorst himself. 

There was Wasserburg, a native of Mainz, who de- 
voted his eloquence as well as his pen to the defence of 
the Church; Mgr. Schmitz, auxiliary Bishop of Cologne, 
that Colossus of formidable voice whom his friends play- 
fully called the Rhenish Polterwagen; Mgr. Huhn, the 
eloquent Munich priest, who died but a few days ago, 
having devoted his last efforts to paying a glorious trib- 
ute to Tilly; the Abbé Liesen, of Munchen-Gladbach, 
author of the three little books that have been translated 
into all the languages of Europe, and the memorable 
founder of training-schools. 

There was Lieber, Windthorst’s disciple by special pre- 
dilection, his successor in Parliament and Congress, one 
of the leaders of the Centre whose eloquence was like to 
French eloquence with its superb flights, its chaste lan- 
guage and inflexible logic. 

But not one remains of this pleiades of orators of 
whom Germany was so justly proud. All have gone to 
join the illustrious Mallinckrodt, who disappeared from 
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the scene at the beginning of the Kulturkampf. How- 
ever, the race of orators and leaders is not extinct in the 
bosom of Catholic Germany, and those heard at the Con- 
gress of Cologne are not far behind their great predeces- 
sors. Baron de Hertling, Orterer, Mgr. Schaedler, 
Porsch, Trimborn, Pieper, Groeber, Professor Mansbach, 
here are names which even the foreign members of Con- 
gress will not forget. 


* * * *x * * 


The Congress opened with an imposing spectacle 
which those who witnessed it will ever remember. Over 
30,000 Catholic workingmen, led by bands of music, pa- 
raded through the streets of Cologne with their banners 
floating on the breeze and as they filed past the episcopal 
palace, the Archbishop saluted and blessed them from 
his balcony. Then, at a given signal, this immense army 
of laboring men divided itself into eight huge battalions 
and advanced toward eight different halls, in each of 
which was held a large assembly composed exclusively 
of workingmen. Each of these meetings was visited by 
one or several bishops—Cardinal Fischer addressed four 
of them—and each heard political speakers (Orterer, 
Trimborn, Dallet and Stoetzel) and speakers belonging to 
the working-class itself. What was said by one and an- 
other of them might be reduced to a few leading ideas 
which furnished themes for all the discourses. 

The fate of workingmen has always engaged the at- 
tention of the leaders of the Catholic party in Germany. 
Mgr. Ketteler studied this question at a time when the 
mere mention of it made liberal economists smile. The 
great Bishop of Mainz led the way for Count Galen, 
Windthorst, Lieber, Hitze and all the deputies of the 
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Centre who caused nearly all reforms profitable to the 
working-class to be voted for at the Reichstag. The 
observance of Sunday, the regulation of women’s and 
children’s labor, workingmen’s insurances and a series of 
other legislative measures were their care, and, thanks to 
them, the position of workingmen in contemporaneous 
society is greatly improved, although there is still much 
progress to be made in that line. The system of protec- 
tive laws and workingmen’s insurances has yet to be com- 
pleted; the right of coalition must triumph and a still 
larger and more liberal law of association be obtained. 
The State is therefore far from having fulfilled all its 
obligations. 

However, it would be both foolish and hazardous to 
expect everything from the State. “Help thyself and 
God will help thee,” is true in every order of ideas. 
Workingmen should now take a personal initiative. Thus 
far they have accepted the betterment of their condition 
rather than worked in common to secure it, and the time 
has come when they should rouse themselves from their 
careless apathy and act. In association they find an in- 
exhaustible source of latent energy, therefore, let them 
organize themselves better than in the past. Their club 
membership is 300,000, a magnificent total to be sure, 
but when it will be a million—and it can reach that figure 
—their power will be increased tenfold. Besides, they 
must not be content with numbers, but must endow their 
clubs with all the institutions possible. Above all, work- 
ing men’s secretariats should be multiplied, for since So- 
cialists find them levers of such incalculable strength why 
should not Catholic workingmen’s secretariats be equally 
powerful? Next to these, professional Syndicates are of 
immense service to workingmen. Those of the Socialists 
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comprise from 600,000 to 700,000 members, but Catholic 
workingmen have not one professional syndicate all their 
own, and they are even slow to enter Christian syndicates | 
(in which Protestants and Catholics are united) which 
have not a membership of 200,000. Therefore, in this 
respect, Socialists are away in the lead and the day has 
come when a stand should be taken and lost time re- 
trieved. Finally, though working zealously for things 
of earth, Heaven must not be lost to view. Above all 
material interests is the religious sentiment which trans- 
forms and idealizes them, and if religion be not the key 
to the social edifice, in vain will peace, harmony and hap- 
piness be sought within. The social question cannot be 
solved without the aid of Christianity; only the healing 
touch of Christ can cure the ills resulting from the im- 
placable struggle for existence. 

But this cold analysis can convey no idea of the thirty- 
two discourses delivered to the workingmen at their eight 
gatherings, nor of the deep impression produced upon 
the vast audiences. In most instances these speeches not 
only awakened sympathy and enthusiasm, but a species 
of delirium, and when, late at night, the majority of these 
workmen returned to the Rhenish cities and villages 
whence they had come, they brought thither the most 
effectual of all antidotes for Socialism, a lively Christian 
faith, strongly re-enforced. 

The workingmen’s meetings were only a sort of prelude 
to the Congress. At seven in the evening all the bells of 
the city—the giant in the Cathedral included—announced 
that the inaugural reception was about to be held at the 
Gurzenrich. 

At this reception there is no question of work, it simply 
provides members of congress with an opportunity to 
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exchange greetings. It is conducted by the president 
of the local committee and the speeches made partake 
largely of the nature of toasts. Nothing of importance is 
transacted, though sometimes a dim outline of the matters 
to be discussed at the Congress is given. A vein of 
humor usually pervades these meetings, though occasion- 
ally real emotion is felt, as when, for instance, the sight 
of some old member will evoke the remembrance of 
speakers absent forevermore. 

At Cologne this first informal gathering was truly 
charming. There were heard Falk II?,—a butcher from 
Mainz who became an orator—one of the veterans of the 
Catholic cause whose jovial countenance and brilliant 
play of humor have always been so successful in large 
popular assemblies; Nicholas Racke, also from Mainz, 
who facetiously thanked the Koelnische Volkszeitung for 
the shafts of wit hurled by that paper at the Catholics of 
his native city on the occasion of the recent elections; 
Deputy Giessler, organizer of the Congress of Mann- 
heim, who so appropriately recalled what Reichensperger 
had said of Cardinal Geissel: “The Archbishop of Co- 
logne struck the ground with his cruiser and all Germany 
re-echoed with the sound” ; Count Rechberg, who saluted 
the Congress in the name of Wurtemberg and related 
how, two years ago, 36,000 Wurtemberg Catholics as- 
sembled at Ulm, victoriously defended the Christian 
school of their country. 

Being unable to enumerate all the orators of the even- 
ing, I shall only quote M. de Becker, first burgomaster 
of Cologne, who honored the meeting with his presence 
and pronounced these noble words: “I am convinced, 
Gentlemen, that to-day, as nine years ago, all the resolu- 
tions adopted by the Congress will tend to the greater 
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glory of God and the good of the country. . . . You 
will work above all for social pacification and when, after 
the Congress, you leave Cologne, you will return home 
strengthened in your faith and animated by a new desire 
to consecrate yourselves to works of Christian charity!” 
It was the first magistrate of one of the largest cities in 
Germany who used this elevated, religious language, and 
indeed it should make French readers think. (1) 

The day following the great event the work of the 
Congress began. At eight o’clock in the morning Cardi- 
nal Fischer celebrated pontifical mass in the Cathedral, 
and at ten a meeting was held in the great Burgergesell- 
schaft hall for the purpose of forming an executive board. 
M. Custodis, president of the local committee and an emi- 
nent Cologne lawyer, made a touching address of which 
I shall give only the beginning: “Gentlemen, when in 
1894 I had the honor of opening the first session of Con- 
gress, I called our assembly ‘the annual review of the 
Catholic army’; and it was our object to equip you for 
battle. Does to-day find us enjoying the much-desired 
peace? Alas, now more than ever is war upon us; in 
fact it has become in many ways more bitter, more vio- 
lent, more implacable than in the past. It has been 
boasted that liberty and equality are the conquest of mod- 
ern times, but, in matters of right, where are this liberty 
and equality?. Where are they for us Catholics, for our 
Church and our religious orders? What is our place in 
the State, in the Commune? When we demand justice 
we are accused of arrogance; when we claim liberty we 
are told that we would domineer. In vain do we go to 
the very limits of conscience when making our conces- 


(1) M. de Becker is a Protestant. 
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sions: nothing pleases. One thing only could disarm 
our enemies and that would be our disloyalty, our treach- 
ery to Holy Church. Therefore are religion, the clergy 
and the sacraments, in fact all that we hold dear and 
sacred, subjected to calumny, infamous accusations and 
insults. But, thanks be to God, the campaign has not 
weakened our respect for the Catholic Church; it is only 
our patience that has been tried to the utmost. It would 
be cowardly to withdraw from a struggle imposed by 
brutal intolerance, and the fiercer the combat, the more 
ardent will be our love for the cause of religion. Faith- 
ful to our Church and ready to die for it, we shall rally 
round our noble flag, which has never been lowered for 
any enemy. The old guard dies but does not surrender.” 

These eloquent words show that, in Germany, ail is 
not for the best in the best of worlds. The same note 
rang through the other discourses in which Catholics 
were warned against false security and cautioned to re- 
main on the alert if they would not be taken unawares 
and crushed by their numerous enemies. 

Long and vigorous applause greeted M. Custodis’ cry 
of warning, and when the excitement had subsided the 
election of officers took place. M. Orterer, a Bavarian, 
was named president, he had already presided at the Con- 
gress held in 1894; the Baron Stotzingen, of Baden, 
brother of the Rev. Abbot of the Benedictines of Maria- 
Laach, was made first vice-president; and the second 
vice-president was Count de Praschma, a Silesian and 
descendant of St. Hedwige. 

Tradition has it that when a Catholic Congress is held 
in the north of Germany the president is sought in the 
south, and vice versa; in which case the choice of M. 
Orterer was but very natural. 
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The president of the Congress is rector of a gymnasium’ 
in Munich, what one would call in France master of a 
lyceum, and it would be no exaggeration to say that he 
is one of the most important personages in Catholic Ger- 
many. Comparatively young—being born in 1849—he 
has for the last twenty years played one of the most 
prominent roles in the Munich and Berlin Parliaments. 
On the death of Baron Frankenstein he became head of 
the right at the Bavarian Landtag, and at Berlin was one 
of the leaders who best commanded the attention of the 
Catholic Centre. At present he is president of the Mu- 
nich Chamber of Deputies—and consequently one of the 
first State officials—which, however, does not prevent 
him from remaining master of his lyceum. 

Orterer is universally conceded to be one of the best 
orators of the Catholic party. Though not the equal of 
Windthorst or Reichensperger in talent or discursive 
power, his extensive knowledge, marked oratorical gifts, 
profound logic and above all the surprising facility with 
which he answered objections, refuted sophisms and dis- 
covered the vulnerable points in an adversary’s armor, 
all were quick to claim and rivet the attention of the 
Chambers. 

In Catholic congresses the president of the Bavarian 
Chamber was always one of those who took the platform 
amidst most applause, and the members of the Cologne 
Congress were delighted when he was proposed as presi- 
dent of the jubilee assembly. A rousing ovation was 
tendered him when he stepped forward to take the presi- 
dent’s chair, for all were convinced that the Congress 
would be admirably conducted and that the Bavarian 
orator’s words would seem like the distant echo of Wind- 
thorst’s eloquence. And the Catholic multitude was not 
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disappointed in its expectations, for Orterer presided 
with remarkable tact and firmness and delivered several 
superb discourses. 

His concluding speech was a veritable triumph; his 
elevated sentiments and the strength, ardor, skill and po- 
litical spirit which he manifested astonished even his 
friends. None save Windthorst could have so delicately 
and vividly portrayed the labors of a Catholic congress. 
At the closing banquet the Cardinal-Archbishop of Co- 
logne voiced the sentiments of all when he addressed 
the president in these flattering words: “For the golden 
wedding of our General Assembly we have had a golden 
president, who has directed our meetings with the mar- 
velous talent of an experienced strategist, a man of pow- 
erful words and golden-hearted deeds. May God spare 
him to us for many long years to promote the good of 
Bavaria, his fatherland, the welfare of the Empire, the 
safety of the Church and the prosperity of our Catholic 
congresses !” 

From Monday to Thursday there was a regular aval, 
anche of speeches in Congress. Each morning a long 
private session was devoted to discussing and adopting 
the resolutions prepared by the various committees, and 
each evening a plenary session of 12,000 congressional 
members was held in the Festhalle, where three or four 
prepared speeches were applauded. In the interval in- 
numerable associations, the Volksverein, Commercial 
Unions, Augustinusverein, (Catholic press,) Saint Vin- 
cent de Paul Societies, Windthorst .Leagues, etc., held 
either their annual congress or meetings for which they 
had previously arranged, and on all sides were heard 


harangues which if gathered and published would. fill 
volumes. 
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Without restricting myself to any logical or chronolog- 
ical order, I shall indicate a few of the speakers and dis- 
courses which seemed to me especially representative, 
leaving my readers to judge the others by these. 

Next to President Orterer, it was another Bavarian 
who had most success in Congress—I refer to Deputy 
Schaedler, of Bamberg. Fifteen years ago in sketching 
a word-portrait of him I closed by saying: “His rdle 
will grow with the years and as he is more fiery and no 
less learned than the Abbé Hitze, and is in closer touch 
with the people than are most of his colleagues, I would 
not be surprised if, some day, he would become one of 
the most influential and best-loved leaders of the Catholic 
Centre.” And have not events sustained me? Deputy 
to the Reichstag and Bavarian Landtag, Schaedler is to- 
day one of the incontestable leaders of the Catholic party. 
Last winter, when Carlsheim, the omnipotent Bavarian 
minister, lost caste politically, his downfall was attributed 
to Mgr. Schaedler’s tactics. In the Reichstag, too, his 
influence is considerable, particularly among members 
of the Centre party, of which he is an authorized mouth- 
piece. What he is to the people was readily seen when 
his quizzical face appeared above the congressional plat- 
form. His very presence raised such a storm of acclama- 
tion that quite a few moments elapsed before he could 
make himself heard, and his speeches were constantly in- 
terrupted by bursts of laughter and applause from the 
assembly. He spoke of the religious policy of the Centre, 
of its past, struggles, its successes and also of the ene- 
mies it still has to conquer: atheistic socialism—anti- 
clerical liberalism being in liquidation no longer counts— 
and the “bad spirit” which, in spite of the Emperor, still 
reigns in certain departments. 
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“Deceitful sirens endeavor to lull you to sleep by say- 
ing that religious peace is re-established. Do not listen 
to them, Gentlemen. While we are deprived of our 
rights there can be no peace. “The same rights and the 
same measure for all,’ cried Windthorst at Frankfort. 
We seek no privileges, no mercy, nothing but our rights 
and our rights in full measure. The struggle we carry 
on in this regard is peaceful, as we attack no one, and, 
for the sake of harmony, push toleration to the utter- 
most limit. We wish to live at peace with all, no matter 
of what belief, who gather at the foot of the cross and 
labor to defend it against opprobrium. There must be 
no fratricidal strife among crusaders, and that is why we 
insist that no crusader be repulsed, even be he a Jesuit. 
. . » Let us watch, fight and pray for our country and 
the liberty of our Church. Gentlemen, unless we aban- 
don ourselves God will never abandon us.” 

But it would be impossible to translate one of Mgr. 
Schaedler’s discourses, and even an attempt at so doing 
would be almost treasonable. His eloquence—abstrac- 
tion made of sacred fire—consists of untranslatable sal- 
lies, political allusions, sly innuendoes and unexpected 
quotations and comparisons, and very often a gesture 
will complete what a word will have but hinted. When 
read, the text loses all its salt, it is like cooled-off lava. 

To understand Schaedler’s success it is necessary to 
see and hear the “monster,” as was said of one of the an- 
cients. One must behold those mocking eyes flashing 
behind their spectacles, that beaming, quizzical face and 
the piquant, expressive mimicry; one must hear the rich 
Bavarian accent, the inflections of a voice attractively 
odd, the brusque answers—if I may be permitted the ex- 
pression—and then and only then will one be able to ac- 
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count for the orator’s prodigious influence over a popu- 
lar audience. 

"When, amid a thunder of applause, Deputy Schaedler 
had left the rostrum, he was replaced by Doctor Maus- 
bach, of Munster, and the contrast between these two 
speakers could not be more striking. We have just seen 
what Schaedler is. Mausbach’s is a nature refined and 
artistic and his language is learned and elegant without 
even a shadow of triviality ; he soars to the heights to say 
what cannot be said on a lower level. Besides, he is a 
professor in the University of Munster. 

In Catholic congresses the less frequently university 
professors appear, the greater the desire to see and hear 
them, theologians as well as laymen. I do not speak of 
the Baron de Hertling or Professor Hitze, who are men 
of politics rather than of science. But regular professors 
come in small numbers to the autumnal manceuvres of 
the Catholic army, and why? Spectator, who was an 
illustrious professor and never attended a Catholic con- 
gress, maintained that they were purposely excluded. 
This objection seems hardly a reasonable one, since all 
Catholics are invited to take part in these great religious 
manifestations and no one should consider himself de- 
barred. Whatever Kraus’ whim amounts to there are 
generally very few university professors among the mem- 
bers of congress. The seven theological faculties ex- 
isting in Germany (2) include at least seventy ecclesi- 


(2) There are seven connected with universities. With the 
Hosianum of Braunsberg there are eight. Finally, on the 15th of 
October next, the theological faculty recently granted by the 
Holy See will open in Strasburg, and then there will be nine: 
Munich, Wurzberg, Bonn, Munster, Breslau, Braunsberg, Fri- 
bourg, Tubingen and Strasburg. 
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astical“ professors, and of that number perhaps not five 
went to. hear their colleague Mausbach at Cologne. 

The latter was, however, doubtless consoled when he 
beheld the immense crowd that fairly hung upon his lips. 
He had chosen for his theme Christian Art and Modern 
Art, and he developed it with rare ability, although his 
customary domain is Ethics. The General Assembly is 
greatly interested in these questions of Art; every year 
in conjunction with this large gathering of Catholics an 
exhibition of Christian art is organized and one of the 
best-qualified speakers takes the platform and develops 
theses pertinent to the subject. The choice of Professor 
Mausbach as the apologist of Christian art was excellent, 
and the Koelnische Volkszeitung does not exaggerate 
when it says that the speaker roused his audience to 
enthusiasm. 

After having dwelt upon the renaissance of Christian 
art at the opening of the nineteenth century, Mausbach 
pointed out the obstacles encountered by the Christian 
artist of the day, then showed how indispensable is the 
reconciliation of progress with tradition; and finally in- 
sisted upon the necessity of remaining faithful to the 
eternal laws of truth, beauty and morality. 

During this session Cardinal Ferrari, Archbishop of 
Milan, came into the hall with Cardinal Fischer and, with 
exquisite tact, the speaker improvised a brilliant parallel 
between the cathedrals of Milan and Cologne. “Beside 
the principal temple in Cologne, which is an incarnation 
of Christian art,” said he, “there rises a similar though 
more splendid one, the Cathedral of Milan, the very 
ight of which makes the heart of the artist leap with 
joy. . . . At Milan, sweet music brought St. Augus- 
tine back to Christianity; in Milan Bramante built and 
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Leonardo da Vinci painted and there, too, Verdi, that 
great artist and true Christian, lately died. Oh that the 
breath of art, which of old was wafted from Milan and 
Cologne, might revivify and fructify modern Christian 
art!” 

Catholic science had its protagonist as well as Chris- 
tian art, and to Baron de Hertling fell the lot of defend- 
ing it. It requires a man of learning to speak worthily 
of science and to speak profitably of it, one who can hold 
the attention of the crowd. None could fill this double 
bill better than M. de Hertling. He is learned because 
of being a member of the Academy of Sciences in Mu- 
nich and professor in one of the large universities, where 
he teaches philosophy. Assuredly he is not very great 
nor a very deep nor a very original philosopher, for, after 
all, where are there any such in the Germany of to-day? 
but he holds his position with much honor and quite as 
efficiently as do most of his colleagues. 

Besides, he was not wedded to philosophy; always 
having had a decided taste for politics, he gave himself 
up to them with all his heart. We know that M. de 
Hertling belongs to the Bavarian House of Lords, where 
politics play some part, and that he is Deputy to the 
Reichstag, where they amount to a great deal. Whether 
because of fatigue or a professional scruple, the Baron 
has, at times, tried to make his escape from politics, and 
only recently he told his Bavarian electors from IIlertis- 
sen that he renounced the Reichstag. This, however, 
proved an idle boast, because several days afterwards he 
presented himself at the circomscription of Munster in 
Westphalia and inherited the succession of Baron de 
Heeremann. And it was a happy thing for the Centre 
and the Catholic cause, as M. de Hertling is an excellent 
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speaker. At the Reichstag he finds most willing listen- 
ers, and not long since I saw him applauded right and 
left for his eulogy of Leo XIII. and Cardinal Rampolla. 
In the congresses he speaks with fire and this great lord, 
this professional philosopher, is almost a popular orator. 

His discourse on Catholic science was a genuine suc- 
cess. He began by referring to learned Catholics who 
had formerly been accustomed to appear in congress, 
Hergenréther, Hettinger, Moufang and above all Jans- 
sen, and then gave a condensed sketch of Catholic science 
in the nineteenth century. He named three periods: the 
romantic age, the apologetic age and the scientific age. 
Preserving the ternary division throughout his speech, 
he enumerated the triple superiority of the learned Catho- 
lic: the unity of his philosophical conception, his profit- 
able alliance with the past and the firmness of his prin- 
ciples. He then specified the three obstacles that beset 
his path: isolation, timidity, and a lack of confidence. 
To these three obstacles the Catholic savant should op- 
pose enthusiasm, an ardent search for truth and love 
for the Church. 

Such, however, is but the framework of the speech 
without any of its oratorical charm or wealth of historic 
retrospect ; in a word, it is the discourse stripped of the 
eloquence that gives it life and movement. In his pero- 
ration M. de Hertling made an earnest appeal to young 
students, exhorting them to devote themselves unreserv- 
edly to the acquirement of knowledge. 

Orterer and Schaedler are southerners, but the south 
of Germany is also represented in the person of M. de 
Hertling—who was born in Darmstadt and, though he 
became a Westphalian deputy, is nevertheless a Bavarian 
senator—and M. Groeber, who hails from Wurtemberg 
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and has the temperament and character of southern Ger- 
mans with their good and bad qualities. He is humor- 
ous, caustic, satirical and sometimes a bit dense. One 
day when speaking to me one of his colleagues in the 
Reichstag paid him this original tribute: “That animal 
tired me out on the rostrum, but I recognize in him a holy 
man, and there is none better in the Catholic Centre.” 
Certainly nothing is truer, for although the Centre can 
boast of some very distinguished men, there is none bet- 
ter than Groeber. He is a Christian of the Windthorst 
type; one of those who go to church to pray before deliv- 
ering a discourse or rendering an important decision. 
Just as he has Windthorst’s vigorous faith, so also has 
he something of his eloquence, cleverness, keenness of 
intellect and iron strength of will. He is old enough to 
have been long intimate with His Little Excellency and 
too intelligent not to have profited by this intimacy. Since 
Lieber’s death Groeber, of all the deputies of thé Centre, 
has proven himself the most faithful custodian of the 
traditions of the great Catholic parliamentarians, Mal- 
linckrodt, Windthorst and Reichensperger. Will the 
younger combatants of the day ever become the peers of 
those-warriors of the heroic age of German Catholicism? 
The future will tell; meantime, in passing, we are happy 
to salute one of the last survivors of that valiant gen- 
eration. 

This is what the Congress thought and it gave M. 
Groeber a real ovation as he mounted the platform. He 
had been requested to make known what Catholic con- 
gresses had theretofore accomplished in the field of social 
politics, and who was better qualified to make such a re- 
port? A man of the people, a Christian democrat to the 
very letter, he was one: of the most energetic defenders 
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of social reform, therefore, how praise the congresses 
without eulogizing himself? Happily indeed his Chris- 
tian humility came to the rescue and, at the very begin- 
ning of his speech, he cried: “Ours be the work but 
God's the glory and the gratitude!” 

The picture which he drew of the social policy of con- 
gresses is a magnificent vindication of German Catholi- 
cism. That Catholics, as far back as the first congress 
in 1848, endeavored practically to solve the social ques- 
tion and in this took the lead of Socialists, is testified by 
the speeches of Lingens and Ketteler. 

As early as that they understood that the social ques- 
tion was religious and moral as well as economic, and the 
congress of 1869 created a commission on the social ques- 
tion which ever since then has been in regular and suc- 
cessful operation. After a while its activity in regard to 
social reform knew no bounds, and the Arbeiterwohl and 
Volksverein are, so to speak, its issue. In fact, working- 
men’s clubs of all kinds are the outcome of its delibera- 
tions, and apprentices’, journeymen’s and patrons’ clubs 
were born of its inspiration and developed by its aid. 
And the same may be said of Catholic commercial em- 
ployees’ unions. Finally the Congress turned its atten- 
tion to agrarian questions and encouraged the creation of 
all kinds of rural syndicates. 

“The success obtained,” said Groeber in conclusion, 
“gives us new courage, for which we thank God on 
bended knee. Christian hope is mingled with our grati- 
tude. God will bless us if we do not separate ourselves 
frm Him. May He bless our valiant Catholic work- 
ingmen, our good artisans, our peasants, who must- not 
despair, and all our German fatherland.” 

If German Catholics have been able to secure the tri- 
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umph of their social programme in the Parliaments after 
having elaborated it in congress, it is because they have 
taken an active part in the political life of their country, 
At the general assemblies great importance is attached to 
the necessity of asserting one’s self in this regard, and 
at Cologne Doctor Porsch, of Breslau, did so in eloquent 
and well-chosen terms. 

Porsch is an habitué of these congresses, one of the 
speakers who are oftenest heard and one who enjoys 
great authority. During Windthorst’s lifetime he formed 
with Groeber and Lieber a triumvirate of future leaders, 
and whenever he was seen beside the Perle de Meppen it 
was mentioned as a foregone conclusion: “That's the 
successor.” In him was recognized the material of which 
statesmen are made. He is a Silesian, a Silesian like 
Count Ballestrem, deceased president of the Re chstag, 
and like Baron de Heune, who, before retiring from po- 
litical life, obtained the exemption of seminarians from 
military service. For years he belonged to the Prus- 
sian Landtag, and at the June elections he again pre- 
sented himself at the Reichstag from which he had sep- 
arated himself during two legislatures. Naturally he 
fills in many ways the place left vacant by the death of 
Lieber, which occurred unexpectedly two years ago. 

Porsch gave an example of true devotedness to public 
affairs by returning to his post of combat at election 
time. (3) He, more than any other, had the right to 
remind Catholics that abstention is criminal and foolish. 
“The Catholic faith,” he exclaimed, “is not a cloak of 
prayers to be thrown over the shoulders at solemn mo- 


(3) He introduced himself or allowed himself to be introduced 
at many of the circomscriptions in Silesia where Catholics are in 
the minority; he was disappointed just as it was time to appear. 
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ments. _We need men who know how to fulfill their duty 
to the very end whenever the occasion presents itself.” 
The speaker then showed that preceding generations 
understood this duty well and that it was this that enabled 
the Centre party to defend successfully the threatened in- 
terests of the Church and the despised interests of the 
people. It fought courageously, perseveringly and ended 
by being victorious. . . . But Catholics are not at the 
end of their claims. The Kulturkampf robbed them of 
many essential liberties. At the point of the sword, as it 
were, they have succeeded in recovering one or another 
of them, but some are still refused them and that is why 
now, more than ever, they should firmly hold out and de- 
mand their rights while respecting the rights of others. 
“Let us continue,” added Porsch, “to claim the liberties 
we lack. On election day let us give our votes only to 
such candidates as will agree to give the Church what 
belongs to it. In our struggles and claims there is a 
thought which unites and sustains us; it is that we have 
nothing in view save the interests of God and our 
country.” 

The Congress heard few discourses as practical and as 
directly useful, above all, when we remember that in 
Prussia it is almost the eve of the Landtag elections. 


Ms ke 
* as 


The superficial spectator might imagine that Catholic 
congresses are only an uninterrupted series of festivities 
such as workingmen’s parades, religious processions, mu- 
sical séances, pageants, fireworks, Venetian nights, infor- 
mal dinners, official banquets, etc., the whole, methodically 
punctuated by beautiful speeches. To be sure the Congress 
of Cologne was such in part, but it was above all some- 
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thing else. During its sessions hard work was done and 
a great deal accomplished. Napoleon I. used to say that 
ten men who cried out made more noise than a thousand 
who kept still. In like manner, those who amuse them- 
selves attract more attention than those who work. Dur- 
ing a congress it is in the bosom of the committees that 
the work is done, and the committees hold their sessions 
quietly and removed from public gaze. 

At Cologne four great committees labored zealously 
and these were presided over by M. Rache, of Mainz, 
Count Galen, of Dinklage, Mgr. Werthmann, of Fri- 
bourg, and Mgr. Hulskamp, of Munster. The first com- 
mittee devoted its attention to questions concerning the 
Holy See, missions and associations; the second, to the 
social question exclusively ; the third, to charitable works, 
and the fourth, to science, schools, the press and Chris- 
tian art. 

The programme was indeed a full one and about 60 
reports were read and discussed, the conclusions of which 
were adopted in plenary session. , It would be fastidious 
even summarily to analyze these reports and enumerate 
these conclusions, therefore we will content ourselves 
with indicating one point or another that had bearing on 
the Catholic associations which we have reviewed at such 
length, as the Congress was largely interested in the 
Volksverein, in mechanics, artisans, commercial em- 
ployees and the agricultural classes. 

The whole Congress was, in a way, the glorification of 
the Volksverein, so much so that the Cologne Gazette it- 
self was obliged to render Windthorst’s work this un- 
looked-for tribute. ‘At the last elections of the Reichs- 
tag the Volksverein victoriously withstood the test of fire. 
It counts to-day 300,000 members, among them 10,000 
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agents and confidential men, singularly well named. No 
party in Germany, not even Socialism, handles an army 
of such well-organized electors, and during the electoral 
campaign none displayed such intelligent activity. The 
Volksverein is the guard of the electoral battles of the 
Centre.” The Congress could not but warmly recom- 
mend this association that had so gloriously braved all 
tests; in fact, it adopted a resolution concerning Wind- 
thorst Leagues, the most efficacious means of combating 
the political and religious indifference of Catholic youth. 
It recommends the forming of these leagues wherever 
they do not already exist and invites young men, par- 
ticularly those of superior culture, to join them in large 
numbers.” 

Naturally the lion’s share of attention fell to working- 
men, concerning whom the Congress adopted a whole 
series of resolutions. And here, though stripped of their 
solemn formulas, are the ideas and desires expressed upon 
the subject : 

1. Workingmen’s and also workingwomen’s clubs must 
be multiplied, the latter being as worthy of interest as the 
former. 

2. In these clubs workingmen and workingwomen must 
be instructed and kept well informed of apologetical and 
social problems ; thus will they be rendered proof against 
the shock of social agitation. Conferences, libraries, 
workingmen’s newspapers, etc., would be excellent means 
of attaining this end. 

3. More workingmen’s secretariats must be established, 
and, in so far as possible, workmen should be prepared 
to play the prncipal part in them. 

4. The number of domestic training-schools and board- 
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ing-houses for workingwomen (hospices) is inadequate 
and must be increased. 

5. Young men from the country are constantly coming 
into cities and industrial centres, and mechanics are form- 
ing the habit of going about from one end of the country 
to the other, and these migrations are most favorable to 
the growth of Socialism. The situation can be remedied 
by founding in villages, associations through which fu- 
ture emigrants will come to know the workingmen’s or- 
ganizations which exist in cities, (Gesellenvereine, clubs, 
etc.). In cities, the members of the Gesellenvereine and 
clubs should seek out young fellows just arrived from 
the country, invite them to their meetings and interest 
them in their associations and, in this way, a multitude of 
unfortunates doomed to certain perdition if they remain 
isolated or fall into the hands of Socialist leaders, will be 
saved. 

6. All these industrial institutions are stimulated by 
private initiative. The laboring-class also has a right to 
count on the good-will and protection of the State. In- 
dustrial legislation should be ameliorated and perfected 
on the following points: protection of women’s labor, 
professional syndicates, hygiene and morality in the fac- 
tory, workingmen’s lodgings, reformation of industrial 
inspection with the co-operation of workmen and doctors, 
the simplification of laborers’ insurance, etc. 

7. One of the most pressing claims of the fourth State 
is the creation of a Labor Chamber where patrons and 
workmen will be represented in fair proportion. The 
Congress considers these Chambers one of the best means 
of re-establishing harmony between capital and labor. 

The second class of wage-earners—artisans and com- 
mercial employees—was the object of several important 
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resolutions. “The 50th General Assembly of German 
Catholics urgently demands a legislation favorable to 
trade. It approves the results obtained by syndicates, 
corporations, trades-chambers, etc., and desires that the 
State protect them efficiently. It attaches great impor- 
tance to the formation and development of patrons’ and 
journeymen’s courses; it demands an obligatory examina- 
tion for patrons and journeyinen; moreover, it asks that 
only licensed patrons be allowed to employ apprentices in 
their factories. . . . While invoking the intervention of 
the State it also makes a strong appeal to private initia- 
tive, and urges artisans to unite and draw from scientific 
progress all the material advantages that it may hold for 
them.” 

Another resolution recommends the Gesellenvereine to 
the attention of the clergy and leading classes. Journey- 
men’s Clubs are more than a moral guarantee for yeung 
laboring men: in large cities there are connected with 
them lecture courses in which artisans may complete their 
training from a technical, industrial and commercial view- 
point; so that the home in which the isolated workman 
finds a second family is likewise a first-class school. 

The Congress could not ignore the Catholic Trades- 
men’s Unions. In a resolution adopted as early as the 
second day it congratulated the association on the results 
already obtained in social and moral matters and asked 
Catholics, particularly rich tradesmen, to aid in spreading 
this eminently social work. 

And last, but not least, agriculture and the peasantry 
engaged the attention of the Congress and many inter- 
esting discussions were devoted to them. The Congress 
knew that legislative and administrative measures were 
necessary to protect the agricultural populations and help 
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them to arise and organize. Now this question is a vital 
one for the State, because these populations constitute the’ 
great reservoir of conservative forces. Peasants, strong- 
ly organized and having received a technical and eco- 
nomic training in keeping with scientific progress, and, 
on the other hand, faithfully guarding the deposit of their 
religious traditions, are the most solid of all bulwarks 
that can be opposed to revolutionary assault. The 
Bauernvereine and Raiffeisen Banks are the setting in 
which all rural classes find their place and their employ- 
ment. On the day that all peasants will have joined this 
vast organization and profited by the advantages which it 
offers, on that day Socialism will have definitely lost the 
battle. 

And now, a last organization claims our attention; we 
must consider the country youth, the peasant’s son and 
the young farm hand. Recently a pamphlet appeared in 
Bavaria and eloquently pleaded the cause of this class of 
society ; later, Catholic newspapers in their turn discussed 
the affair and at length the question became a living one 
and the Congress adopted the following resolution: “The 
50th General Assembly of German Catholics calls the at- 
tention of Catholics to young fellows in the country. For 
workmen in cities, apprentices’, journeymen’s, workmen's 
and young tradesmen’s clubs have been organized, and it 
is now an imperative duty to care for country lads by 
founding Burschvereine. The idea being launched, will 
rapidly mature, and next year’s Congress will have the 
consolation of recording the existence of a new element in 
corporate Catholic life in Germany.” 

Even this fragmentary enumeration shows that the 
members of congress did not lose their time and that 
even if there were festivities in Cologne there were also 
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days of hard work. In his closing speech the president 
was able to pay the Congress the following well-deserved 
tribute: “We have worked valiantly at Cologne—theo- 
retically and practically—and our plan of action has been 
enriched, as is proven by the numerous and fruitful reso- 
lutions that have been adopted.” 


* * Bo * * * 


In an address recently delivered, July 12th, at a meet- 
ing of the Neunkirchen workingmen’s club, Mgr. Korum, 
Bishop of Treves, exclaimed with his usual eloquence: 
“Keep united ; if we Catholics remain united, if we every- 
where defend the rights of our brothers, we will be in- 
vincible.’’ A few days later the Bishop of Erythrea, Auxil- 
iary of Strasburg, wrote to the local committee of the 
Congress of Cologne in the following glowing terms: 
“Let all the Catholics of Germany be animated by the 
same spirit, the spirit of charity toward God and man, 
the spirit of the Saviour, Who said: “Veni ignem mit- 
tere in terram.” Finally, the eminent Bishop of Rotten- 
berg, addressing the same committee, quoted the words 
of St. Paul: ““Nolite conformari huic seculo, sed re- 
formemini in novitate sensus vestri,’ adding by way of 
commentary: “Such is indeed the only way of true 
progress, of wholesome reform, of enduring success.” 

Unity, charity, progress: these three words are the em- 
bodiment of the labors of the Congress of Cologne and 
might serve as a device for all the associations therein 
represented. 

Unity! M. Orterer, in one of his speeches, recalled 
the idea of Mgr. Schmitz: “Let us be not only a tower 
but a cathedral of unity!” The Congress of Cologne was 
that cathedral! And indeed unity was its very keynote: 
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unity of intention, unity of direction, unity of action and 
union of souls and of classes. 

Charity! The entire Congress was, as it were, one 
enthusiastic hymn to charity. One of the most eloquent 
speakers of the plenary assemblies, Dalmatius, the Do- 
minican, made it the subject of a marvelous discourse: 
“Charity,” he cried, “is the very heart of Catholic con- 
gresses.” 

Progress! The Congress left naught undone toward 
paving the way for all useful progress, the progress of 
social policy, of corporate organization, of Catholic sci- 
ence, progress by the reformation of all that can and 
should be improved. 

Endowed with this triple character of unity, charity 
and progress, the Congress of Cologne has uplifted Cath- 
olic Germany and inspired even its enemies with respect. 
“It would be folly,” said the Hamburger Correspondent— 
and its opinion will serve as our conclusion—“to deceive 
one’s self into thinking that outside of Socialism, there 
is any imposing party in the German Empire other than 
the Centre. The party that has just held its grand 
manceuvres in Cologne, orders, let us never again forget 
it, a formidable army in which reigns wonderful disci- 
pline and which will follow it everywhere. . . . Here, 
then, is a political fact of the first order.’’ Verily, the 
case could not be better explained. 

A. KANNENGIESER. 











ENCYCLICAL LETTER 


OF OUR HOLY FATHER PIUS X, BY DIVINE 
PROVIDENCE POPE. 


To the Patriarchs, Primates, Archbishops, Bishops and other Ordi- 
naries in Peace and Communion with the Apostolic See. 


PIUS X, POPE. 


Venerable Brethren, Health and the Apostolic Benediction : 


In addressing you for the first time from the Chair of 
the supreme apostolate to which We have, by the inscruta- 
ble disposition of God, been elevated, it is not necessary 
to remind you with what tears and earnest prayers We 
exerted Ourselves to evade this formidable burden of 
the Pontificate. Unequal in merit though we be to St. 
Anselm, it seems to Us that We may with truth make Our 
own the words in which he lamented when he was con- 
strained against his will and in spite of his struggles to 
receive the honor of the episcopate. For to show with 
what dispositions of mind and will We subjected Ourselves 
to the most serious charge of feeding the flock of Christ, 
We can well adduce those same proofs of grief which he 
invokes in his own behalf. ‘‘ My tears are witnesses,’’ he 
wrote, ‘‘and the sounds and moanings issuing from the 
anguish of my heart, such as I never remember before to 
have come from me for any sorrow, before that day on 
which there seemed to fall upon me that great misfortune 
of the archbishopric of Canterbury. And those who fixed 

I 
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their gaze on my face that day could not fail to see it. 
. « . I, in color more like a dead than a living man, 
was pale for amazement and alarm. Hitherto I have in 
all truth, as far as I could, resisted my election or 
rather the violence done me. But now I am constrained 
to confess, whether I will or no, that the judgments of 
God oppose greater and greater resistance to my efforts, 
so that I see no way of escaping them. Wherefore van- 
quished as I am by the violence not so much of men as of 
God, against which there is no providing, I realize that 
nothing is left for me, after having prayed as much as | 
could and striven that this chalice should if possible pass 
from me without my drinking it, but to set aside my feel- 
ing and my will-and resign myself entirely to the design 
and the will of God.”’ 

In truth reasons both numerous and most weighty were 
not lacking to justify this resistance of Ours. For, beside 
the fact that We deemed Ourselves altogether unworthy 
through Our insignificance of the honor of the Pontificate, 
who would not have been disturbed at seeing himself 
designated to succeed him who, ruling the Church with 
supreme wisdom for nearly twenty-six years, showed him- 
self adorned with such sublimity of mind, such lustre of 
every virtue, as to attract to himself the admiration even 
of adversaries, and to leave his memory consecrated by 
glorious achievements ? 

Then, again, to omit other motives, We were terrified 
beyond all else by the disastrous state of human society 
to-day. For who can fail to see that society is at the pres- 
ent time, more than in any past age, suffering from a terri- 
ble and deep-rooted malady which, developing every day 
and eating into its inmost being, is dragging it to destruc- 
tion? You understand, Venerable Brethren, what this 
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disease is—apostasy from God than which in truth nothing 
is more allied with ruin, according to the word of the 
Prophet : ‘‘ For behold they that go far from Thee shall 
perish’’ (Ps. Ixxii., 17). We saw, therefore, that in vir- 
tue of the ministry of the Pontificate, which was to be en- 
trusted to Us, We must hasten to find a remedy for this 
great evil, considering as addressed to Us that Divine 
command ; ‘‘ Lo, I have set thee this day over the nations 
and over kingdoms, to root up, and to pull down, and to 
waste, and to destroy, and to build, and to plant’’ (Jerem. 
i, 10). But cognizant of Our weakness, We recoiled in 
terror from a task as urgent as it is arduous. 


THE POPE’S PROGRAMME. 


Since, however, it has been pleasing to the Divine Will 
to raise our lowliness to such sublimity of power, We take 
courage in Him who strengthens Us; and setting Our- 
selves to work, relying on the power of God, We proclaim 
that We have no other programme in the Supreme Pon- 
tiicate but that ‘‘of restoring all things in Christ”’ 
(Ephes. i., 10), so that ‘‘ Christ may be all and in all” 
(Coloss. iii., 2). Some will certainly be found who, 
measuring Divine things by human standards will seek to 
discover secret aims of Ours, distorting them to an earthly 
purpose and to political designs. To eliminate ail such 
vain delusions, We say with emphasis that We do not 
wish to be, and with the Divine assistance never shall 
be aught before human society but the Minister of God, 
of whose authority We are the depositary. The inter- 
ests of God shall be Our interests, and for these We 
are resolved to spend all Our strength and Our very life. 
Hence, should anyone ask Us for a symbol as the expres- 
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sion of Our will, We will give this and no other: ‘‘ To 
renew all things in Christ.’’ 

In undertaking this glorious task, We are greatly 
quickened by the certainty that We shall have all of you, 
Venerable Brethren, as generous co-operators. Did We 
doubt it, We should have to regard you, unjustly, as 
either unconscious or heedless of that sacrilegious war 
which is now, almost everywhere, stirred up and fomented 
against God. For in truth, ‘‘ the nations have raged and 
the peoples imagined vain things’’ (Ps. ii., 1), against 
their Creator ; so frequent is the cry of the enemies of 
God: ‘‘ Depart from us’’ (Job xxi., 14). And as might 
be expected we find extinguished among the majority of 
men all respect for the Eternal God, and no regard paid 
in the manifestations of public and private life to the 
Supreme Will—nay, every effort and every artifice is used 
to destroy utterly the memory and the knowledge of God. 

When all this is considered, there is good reason to fear 
lest this great perversity may be, as it were, a foretaste, 
and perhaps the beginning of those evils which are reserved 
for the last days ; and that there may be already in the 
world the ‘‘Son of Perdition’’ of whom the Apostle 
speaks (II. Thess. ii., 4). Such, in truth, is the audacity 
and the wrath employed everywhere in persecuting relig- 
ien, in combating the dogmas of the faith, in resolute 
effort to uproot and destroy all relations between man and 
the Divinity. While, on the other hand, and this accord- 
ing to the same apostle, is the distinguishing mark of 
Antichrist, man has with infinite temerity put himself in 
the place of God, raising himself above all that is called 
God ; in such wise that although he cannot utterly extin- 
guish in himself all knowledge of God, he has contemned 
God’s majesty and, as it were, made of the universe a 
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sain wherein he himself is is to be ateenl, ‘* He eitteth 
in the temple of God, showing himself as if he were 
God’”’ (II. Thess, ii., 2). 

Verily, no one of sound mind can doubt the issue of this 
contest between man and the Most High. Man, abusing 
his liberty, can violate the right and the majesty of the 
Creator of the Universe ; but the victory will ever be with 
God—nay, defeat is at hand at the moment when man, 
under the delusion of his triumph, rises up with most 
audacity. Of this we are assured in the holy books by 
God Himself. Unmindful, as it were, of His strength and 
greatness, He ‘‘ overlooks the sins of men’’ ( Wisd. xi., 24), 
but swiftly, alter these apparent retreats, ‘‘awaked like a 
mighty man that hath been surfeited with wine’’ (Ps. 
Ixxvii., 65). ‘‘ He shall break the heads of his enemies’’ 
(Ps, lxvii., 22), that all may know ‘‘that God is the king 
of all the earth’’ (J. Ixvi., 8), ‘‘ that the Gentiles may 
know themselves to be men’’ (Jé, ix., 20). 


PEACE TO THE NATIONS. 


All this, Venerable Brethren, We believe and expect 
with unshakeable faith. But this does not prevent us also, 
according to the measures given to each, from exerting 
ourselves to hasten the work of God—and, not merely by 
praying assiduously: ‘‘ Arise, O Lov! let not'man be 
strengthened’’ (J. ix., 19), but, more important still, by 
affirming both by word and deed and in the light of day, 
God’s supreme dominion over man and all things, so that 
His right to command and His authority may be fully 
realized and respected. 

This is imposed upon us not only as a natural duty, but 
by our common interest. For, Venerable Brethren, who 
can avoid being appalled and afflicted when he beholds, 
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in the midst of a progress in civilization which is justly 
extolled, the greater part of mankind fighting among 
themselves so savagely as to make it seem as though strife 
were universal? The desire for peace is certainly har- 
bored in every breast, and there is no one who does not 
ardently invoke it. But to want peace without God is an 
absurdity, seeing that where God is absent thence, too, jus- 
tice flies, and when justice is taken away it is vain to 
cherish the hope of peace. ‘‘ Peace is the work of jus- 
tice’? (Is. xxxii., 17). There are many We are well 
aware, who, in yearning for peace, that is to say, 
the tranquillity of order, band themselves into societies 
and parties, which they style parties of order. Hope and 
labor lost! For there is but one party of order capable of 
restoring peace in the midst of all this turmoil, and that is 
the party of God. It is this party, therefore, that we must 
advance, and to it attract as many as possible, if we ar 
really urged by the love of peace. 


THROUGH CHRIST ALONE. 


But, Venerable Brethren, we shall never, however much 
we exert ourselves, succeed in calling men back to the 
majesty and empire of God, except by means of Jesus 
Christ. ‘‘No one,’’ the Apostle admonishes us, ‘‘can 
lay other foundation than that which has been laid, whic! 
is Jesus Christ.’’ (I. Cor. iii, 11). It is Christ alone 
‘‘whom the Father sanctified and sent into this world’ 
(Is. x., 36), ‘‘ the splendor of the Father and the image 
of His substance’’ (Hebr. i., 3), true God and true Maa ; 
without whom nobody can know God with the knowledge 
for salvation, ‘‘ neither doth anyone know the Father but 
the Son, and he to whom it shall please the Son to reveai 
Him.” (Matt. xi., 27). Hence it follows that to restore 
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all things in Christ and to lead men back to submission to 
God is one and the same aim. To this, then, it behoves 
Us to devote Our care—to lead back mankind under the 
dominion of Christ ; this done, We shall have brought it 
back to God. When We say to God We do not mean 
that inert being heedless of all things human which the 
dream of materialists has imagined, but the true and 
living God, one in nature, triple in person, Creator of the 
world, most wise ordainer of all things, Lawgiver most 


just, who punishes the wicked and has reward in store for 
the virtuous. 


BY THH CHURCH. 


Now the way to reach Christ is not hard to find: 
it is the Church. Rightly does Chrysostom inculcate : 
‘‘The Church is thy hope, the Church is thy salvation, 
the Church is thy refuge.’’ (Hom. de capto Eutropio, 
n. 6.) It was this that Christ founded, gaining it at the 
price of His blood, making it the depositary of His doctrine 
and His laws, and bestowing upon it at the same time an 
inexhaustible treasury of graces for the sanctification and 
salvation of men. 

You see, then, Venerable Brethren, the duty that has 
been imposed alike upon Us and upon you of bringing 
back to the discipline of the Church human society, now 
estranged from the wisdom of Christ. The Church will then 
subject it to Christ, and Christ to God. If We, through 
the goodness of God Himself, bring this task to a happy 
issue, We shall be rejoiced to see evil giving place to good, 
and hear, for our gladness, ‘‘a loud voice from heaven 
saying: Now is come salvation, and strength, and the 
kingdom of our God and the power of His Christ.’’ (Apoc. 
xii., 10.) But if our desire to obtain this is to be fulfilled, 
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we must use every means and exert all our energy to bring 
about the utter disappearance of that enormous and de- 
testable wickedness, so characteristic of our time—the sub- 
stitution of man for God; this done, it remains to restore 
to their ancient place of honor the most holy laws and coun- 
sels of the Gospel ; to proclaim aloud the truths taught 
by the Church, such as her teachings on the sanctity of 
marriage, on the education and discipline of youth, on the 
possession and use of property, and the duties that men 
owe to those who rule the State; and lastly to restore 
equilibrium between the different classes of society accord- 
ing to Christian precept and custom. This is what We, in 
submitting Ourselves to the manifestations of the Divine 
will, purpose to aim at during Our Pontificate, and We 
will use all our industry to attain it. It is for you, Vener- 
able Brethren, to second Our efforts by your holiness, 
knowledge and experience, and above all by your zeal for 
the glory of God, with no other aim than that Christ may 
be formed in all. 


FORMATION OF THE PRIESTHOOD, 


As to the means to be employed in attaining this great 
end, it seems superfluous to name them, for they are obvi- 
ous of themselves. Let your first care be to form Christ in 
those who are destined from the duty of their vocation to 
form Him in others. We speak of the priests, Venerable 
Brethren. For all who bear the seal of the priesthood must 
know that they have the same mission to the people in the 
midst of whom they live as that which Paul in these tender 
words proclaimed that he received: ‘‘ My little children, 
of whom I am in labor again until Christ be formed in you”’ 
(Gal, iv., 19). But how will they be able to perform this 
duty if they be not first clothed with Christ themselves? 
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and so clothed with Christ as to be able to say with the 
Apostle: ‘‘I live, yet not I, but Christ lives in me’’ 
(Jbid ii., 20). ‘‘ For me to live is Christ’’ (Philip. i., 21). 
Hence although all are included in the exhortation ‘‘ to 
advance towards the perfect man, in the measure of the age 
of the fulness of Christ’? (Ephes. iv., 3), it is addressed 
before all others to him who exercises the sacerdotal min- 
istry ; who is therefore called another Christ, not merely 
by the communication of power but by reason of the imita- 
tion of His works ; and he should therefore bear stamped 
upon him the image of Christ. 

This being so, Venerable Brethren, of what nature and 
magnitude is the care that must be taken by you in form- 
ing the clergy to holiness! All other tasks must yield to 
this one. Wherefore the chief part of your diligence will 
be directed to governing and ordering your seminaries 
aright so that they may flourish equally in the soundness 
of their teaching and in the spotlessness of their morals. 
Regard your seminary as the delight of your hearts, and 
neglect on its behalf none of those provisions which the Coun- 
cilof Trent has with admirable forethought prescribed. 
And when the time comes for promoting the youthful 
candidates to holy orders, ah! do not forget what Paul 
wrote to Timothy : ‘‘ Impose not hands lightly upon any 
man’’ (I Tim. v., 22), bearing carefully in mind that 
as a general rule the faithful will be such as are those whom 
you call to the priesthood. Do not, then, pay heed to 
private interests of any kind, but have at heart only God 
and the Church and the eternal welfare of souls so that, as 
the Apostle admonishes, ‘‘ you may not be partakers of 
the sins of others’’ (/ézd.). Then, again, be not lacking 
in solicitude for young priests who have just left the semi- 
nary. From the bottom of Our heart, We urge you to 
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bring them often close to your heart, which should burn 
with celestial fire—kindle them, inflame them, so that they 
may aspire solely after God and the salvation of souls. 
Rest assured, Venerable Brethren, that We on Our side 
will use the greatest diligence to prevent the members of 
the clergy from being drawn to the snares of a certain new 
and fallacious science, which savoreth not of Christ, but 
with masked and cunning arguments strives to open the 
door to the errors of rationalism and semi-rationalism : 
against which the Apostle warned Timothy to be on his 
guard, when he wrote: ‘‘ Keep that which is committed to 
thy trust, avoiding the profane novelties of words, and 
oppositions of knowledge falsely so called, which some 
promising have erred concerning the faith’’ (I Tim. vi., 20 
s). This does not prevent Us from esteeming worthy of 
praise those young priests who dedicate themselves to use- 
ful studies in every branch of learning the better to pre- 
pare themselves to defend the truth and to refute the calum- 
nies of the enemies of the faith. Yet We cannot conceal, 
nay, We proclaim in the most open manner possible that 
Our preference is, and ever will be, for those who, while 
cultivating ecclesiastical and literary erudition, dedicate 
themselves more closely to the welfare of souls through the 
exercise of those ministries proper to a priest zealous of the 
Divine glory. ‘‘It is a great grief and a continual sorrow 
to our heart’ (Rom. ix., 2) to find Jeremiah’s lamentation 
applicable to our times: ‘‘ The little ones asked for bread, 
and there was none to break it to them’’ (Lam. iv., 4). 
For there are not lacking among the clergy those who 
adapt themselves according to their bent to works of more 
apparent than real solidity—but not so numerous, per- 
haps, are those who, after the example of Christ, take to 
themselves the words of the Prophet : ‘‘ The Spirit of the 
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Lord hath anointed me, hath sent me to evangelize the 
poor, to heal the contrite of heart, to announce freedom 
to the captive and sight to the blind’’ (Luke iv., 18-19). 


RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION, 


Yet who can fail to see, Venerable Brethren, that while 
men are led by reason and liberty, the principal way to 
restore the empire of God in their souls is religious in- 
struction? How many there are who hate Christ and abhor 
the Church and the Gospel more through ignorance than 
through wickedness of soul, of whom it may well be said : 
‘‘ They blaspheme whatever things they know not’’ (Jude 
ii, 10). This is found to be the case not only among the 
people at large and among the lowest classes, who are thus 
easily led astray, but even among the more cultivated and 
those enriched in other respects with great erudition. 
The result is for a great many the loss ofthe faith. For itis 
not true that the progress of knowledge extinguishes the 
faith ; rather is it ignorance ; and the more ignorance pre- 
vails the greater is the havoc wrought by incredulity. 
And this is why Christ commanded the Apostles: ‘‘ Going 
forth teach all nations’’ (Matt. xxviii., 19). 

But in order that the desired fruit may be derived from 
this apostolate and this zeal for teaching, and that Christ 
may be formed in all, be it remembered, Venerable Breth- 
ren, that no means is more efficacious than charity, ‘‘ For 
the Lord is not in the earthquake’’ (III Kings xix., 11)— 
it is vain to hope to attract souls to God by a bitter zeal. 
On the contrary, harm is done more often than good by 
taunting men harshly with their faults, and reproving their 
vices with asperity. True, the Apostle exhorted Timothy : 
‘‘ Accuse, beseech, rebuke,’’ but he took care to add: 
‘‘With all patience’’ (II Tim. iv., 2). Jesus has certainly 
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left us examples of this. ‘‘ Come to me,’’ we will find Him 
saying, ‘‘come to me all ye that labor and are burthened 
and I will refresh you’’ (Matt. xi., 28). And by those 
that labor and are burthened He meant only those who are 
slaves of sin and error. What gentleness was that shown 
by the Divine Master! What tenderness, what compas- 
sion towards all kinds of misery |! Isaias has marvellously 
described His heart in the words: ‘I will set my spirit 
upon him ; he shall not contend, nor cry out ; the bruiscd 
reed he will not break, he will not extinguish the smoking 
flax’’ (Is. xlii., 1 s.). This charity, ‘‘ patient and kind’”’ 
(I Cor. xiii., 4), will extend itself also to those who are hos- 
tile to us and persecute us. ‘‘ Weare reviled,’’ thus did 
St. Paul protest, ‘‘and we bless ; we are persecuted, and 
we suffer it ; we are blasphemed, and we entreat’’ (I Cor. 
iv.,12s.). They perhaps seem to be worse than they really 
are. Their associations with others, their prejudice, the 
counsel, advice and example of others, and finally an ill- 
advised shame have dragged them to the side of the im- 
pious ; but their wills are not so depraved as they them- 
selves would seek to make people believe. Who will 
prevent us from hoping that the flame of Christian charity 
may dispel the darkness from their minds and bring to 
them light and the peace of God? It may be that the 
fruits of our labors may be slow in coming, but charity 
wearies not with waiting, knowing that God prepares His 
rewards not for the results of toil but for the good will 
shown in it. 


WORK FOR THE LAITY. 
It is true, Venerable Brethren, that in this arduous task 


of the restoration of the human race in Christ neither you 
nor your clergy should exclude all assistance. We know 
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that God recommended every one to have a care for his 
neighbor (Eccli. xvii., 12). For it is not priests alone, 
but all the faithful without exception, who must concern 
themselves with the interests of God and souls—not, of 
course, according to their own views, but always under 
the direction and orders of the bishops ; for to no one in 
the Church except you is it given to preside over, to teach, 
to ‘‘govern the Church of God which the Holy Ghost 
has placed you to rule’’ (Acts xx., 28). Our prede- 
cessors have long since approved and blessed those 
Catholics who have banded together in societies of various 
kinds, but always religious in their aim. We, too, have 
no hesitation in awarding Our praise to this great idea, 
and We earnestly desire to see it propagated and flourish 
in town and country. But We wish that all such associa- 
tions aim first and chiefly at the constant maintenance of 
Christian life among those who belong tothem. For truly 
it is of little avail to discuss questions with nice subtlety, 
or to discourse eloquently of rights and duties, when all 
this is unconnected with practice. The times we live in 
demand action—but action which consists entirely in 
observing with fidelity and zeal the Divine laws and the 
precepts of the Church, in the frank and open profession 
of religion, in the exercise of every kind of charitable 
works, without regard to self-interest or worldly advan- 
tage. Such luminous examples given by the great army of 
soldiers of Christ will be of much greater avail in moving 
and drawing men than words and sublime dissertations ; 
and it will easily come about that when human respect has 
been driven out, and prejudices and doubting laid aside, 
large numbers will be won to Christ, becoming in their 
turn promoters of His knowledge and love which are the 
road to true and solid happiness. Oh! when in every 
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city and village the law of the Lord is faithfully observed, 
when respect is shown for sacred things, when the Sacra- 
ments are frequented and the ordinances of Christian life 
fulfilled, there certainly will be no more need for us to 
labor further to see all things restored in Christ. Nor is 
it for the attainment of eternal welfare alone that this will 
be of service—it will also contribute largely to temporal 
welfare and the advantage of human society. For when 
these conditions have been secured, the upper and wealthy 
classes will learn to be just and charitable to the lowly, 
and these will be able to bear with tranquillity and patience 
the trials of a very hard lot ; the citizens will obey not lust 
but law, reverence and love will be deemed a duty towards 
those that govern, ‘‘ whose power comes only from God’’ 
(Rom. xiii, 1). Andthen? Then, at last, it will be clear 
to all that the Church, such as it was instituted by Christ, 
must enjoy full and entire liberty and independence from 
all external dominion ; and We, in demanding that same 
liberty, are defending not only the sacred rights of relig- 
ion, but are also consulting the common weal and the 
safety of nations. For it continues to be true that ‘‘ piety 
is useful for all things ’’ (I Tim. iv., 8)—when this is strong 
and flourishing ‘‘ the people will’’ truly ‘‘ sit in the fulness 
of peace’’ (Is. xxxii., 18). 

May God, ‘‘who is rich in mercy’’ (Ephes. ii., 4), be- 
nignly speed this restoration of the human race in Jesus 
Christ, for ‘‘it is not of him that willeth, or of him that 
runneth, but of God that showeth mercy ’’ (Rom. ix., 16). 
And let us, Venerable Brethren, ‘‘ in the spirit of humil- 
ity’’ (Dan. iii., 39), with continuous and urgent prayer 
ask this of Him through the merits of Jesus Christ. Let us 
turn, too, to the most powerful intercession of the Divine 
Mother— to obtain which We, addressing to you this letter 
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ef Ours on the day appointed especially for commemora- 
ting the Holy Rosary, ordain and confirm all Our Prede- 
cessor’s prescriptions, with regard to the dedication of the 
present month to the august Virgin, by the public recita- 
tion of the Rosary in all churches; with the further 
exhortation that as intercessors with God appeal be 
also made to the most pure Spouse of Mary, the Patron of 
the Catholic Church, and the holy Princes of the Apostles, 
Peter and Paul. 

And that all this may be realized in fulfilment of Our 
ardent desire, and that everything may be prosperous with 
you, We invoke upon you the most bountiful gifts of 
divine grace. And now in testimony of that most tender 
charity wherewith We embrace you and all the faithful 
whom Divine Providence has entrusted to Us, We impart 
with all affection in the Lord the Apostolic Blessings to 
you, Venerable Brethren, to the clergy and to your people. 


Given at Rome at St. Peter’s, on the fourth day of 
October, 1903, in the first year of Our Pontificate. 
PIUS X. 


Franslation with some revisions from the London 7ad/e?. 








The End Justifies the Meany 
>, + & 

ALTHOUGH every other weapon in their armoury should 
fail them, proving when put to the proof but a fragile 
reed with a perverse habit of running into the hand that 
uses it, yet upon one point anti-Jesuit writers and speakers 
feel quite secure; of the truth of one charge, they are 
persuaded, there can be no possible doubt. Do not 
Jesuits as everybody knows, profess and practise the doc- 
trine that “the end justifies the means?” And is it not 
the acknowledged signification of this atrocious maxim, 
that when any advantage is to be gained for the Church, 
or the Pope, or, most especially, for their own unprinci- 
pled Order, any means however bad in itself, becomes 
good, in view of the goodness of the purpose which it can 
be made to serve—so that it is lawful and even meritori- 
ous to lie, or perjure oneself, or steal, or commit homi- 
cide, as the particular case requires? 

Here, thinks the controversialist, is something like an 
argument, something sound, solid, and compendious, port- 
able and ever ready for use—warranted to give his 
quietus at a moment’s notice to any Papist or Jesuit that 
threatens to be troublesome, like the “Protestant flail’ 
which men carried about their persons in the panic days 
of the Popish Plot. 

Such a belief is undoubtedly very general, and if the 
man in the street entertains it, we can scarcely be sur- 
prised, for it comes to him upon the word of those whom 
he probably regards as authorities of the first rank, be- 
yond whom it would be idle, if not impious, to attempt to 

I 
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mount. Has not, for instance, the learned Dr. Huber 
said so in Germany? and, he being an “Old Catholic,” is 
it needful to add that he is in the front rank of theolo- 
gians, whether for ability or fair-mindedness? Has not M. 
Yves Guyot lately affirmed the same in France? And is 
not France a Catholic country? Have we not the daily, or 
at least the weekly, testimony of religious newspapers, 
which title sufficiently denotes their character? Has not 
the late Dr. Littledale put the matter on record in the 
Encyclopaedia Britannica? Has not Mr. Cartwright, who 
once was a member of Parliament, written a book spe- 
cially about Jesuits, in which he solemnly declares:* “We 
believe it to be demonstrable that the maxim has been 
broached by an unbroken chain of Jesuit divines of first- 
rank standing, from Busenbaum down to Gury and Liber- 
atore ;” which assertion he proceeds to substantiate by “a 
series of quotations from writers whose authority cannot 
be disowned by the Order.”—-What more, it will be said, 
can be desired than evidence such as this? 

And yet are there not some considerations on the very 
surface which the merest common-sense ought at once to 
suggest ? Why should the Jesuits thus persist in spreading 
their nets before the eyes of those whom they wish to 
inveigle? Why, if they propose to impose upon men, 
should they be at such pains to let all the world know that 
they are impostors, that all their pretence of sanctity is a 
sham, and that none should venture to sup with them un- 
less provided with a very long-handled spoon? Is it usual 
for swindlers to commence operations by advertising the 
particulars of the tricks they mean to play? Yet this is 
precisely what these proverbially cunning and crafty 

‘tricksters are represented as doing. 


*The Jesuits, p. 167. 
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When we turn to an examination of facts, another 
difficulty still more serious at once confronts us. Whether 
Jesuit writers have or have not taught, as Mr. Cartwright 
and the others declare, that “the end justifies the means” 
—a question to be considered presently—there can be 
no manner of doubt that these same Jesuits, in common 
with all Catholic theologians, have taught as a fundamen- 
tal principle at the outset of their treatises, and in the 
plainest terms, the exact opposite—that the end, however 
good, does not and cannot justify the means, if those 
means themselves are bad. 

Before proceeding to establish this assertion, a word 
must be said concerning the terms employed, that there 
may be no mistake as to what we are talking about, a 
point which those who treat of the subject frequently 
omit to determine. 

In a human action three elements are distinguished: 
(1) The end, or that for the sake of which the action is 
undertaken. (2) The means, or the thing done to attain 
the end. (3) The circumstances, or conditions of time, 
place, and surroundings, under which the action is per- 
formed. The means, as being an objective act, while the 
end is but a subjective motive in the agent’s mind, is 
frequently termed the object, not in the sense in which we 
now commonly use the word (viz., “The end and object”), 
but to signify the deed actually done—that to the doing 
of which the agent applies himself. It is only in its rela- 
tion to the end that such action is a “means.” 

The end and the means alike may be good, bad, or 
indifferent. Confining our attention to the means, with 
which we are mainly concerned, some things are good 
in themselves, as love of God and our neighbour; some 
are bad in themselves, as blasphemy, injustice, impurity, 
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and untruth; some are indifferent, neither morally good 
nor morally evil, as reading, writing, art, and sport; and 
some, finally, though not intrinsically evil, are permissible 
only under conditions of exceptional gravity—as the 
shedding of human blood, or mutilation of the human 
person. The circumstances may impart a positive charac- 
ter, for good or ill, to an action otherwise indifferent ; as 
Nero was rightly blamed for fiddling whilst Rome was 
burning. 

It will thus be understood that a man who gives an 
alms out of charity, uses a good means for a good end. 
If he give the alms intending it as a bribe, he perverts 
the good means to a bad end. If he steal in order to 
give the alms, he endeavors to serve a good end with a 
bad means. If he sound a trumpet whilst giving his 
alms, he introduces a circumstance calculated to deprive 
him of his merit. 

This being premised, let us turn to some Jesuit authors 
and examine their doctrine, selecting those by preference 
whom Mr. Cartwright proposes to put in the witness-box 
as representing his unbroken chain of Jesuit writers of 
first-rank standing, 

Busenbaum’ writes : 

“A precept forbidding what is wrong in itself must 
never be violated, not even through fear of death.” 

[Things thus wrong in themselves being, for example, 
blasphemy, idolatry, impurity, slander—as said above. |’ 

Laymann * 

“The circumstance of a good end nowise benefits an 
action objectively bad, but leaves it simply and wholly 


*Medutlla, lib. i. tract. 2, c. 4, dub. 2, n. 1. 

*v. ibid. dub. 2. : 

‘Theol. mor. \b. i. tract. ii. c. 9, n. 7. Mayence Edition, 1654, 
p. 27. 
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bad. E.g., He who steals to give an alms commits a bad 
action on the score of injustice, and does not perform a 
good action on the score of charity.... The reason is to 
be sought in the difference between moral good and moral 
evil: for, as St. Denis says, ‘An action is good if all its 
constituent parts are good: it is bad if any one of them 
is bad,* which means that for an action to be morally 
good both the object [1.e., the deed done] and the end, and 
the circumstances must be good: whereas if any one of 
them be defective, it will not be a good action, but vicious 
and evil.” 

This doctrine Laymann confirms by the following quo- 
tation from St. Augustine’s Enchiridion: 

“What is known to be sinful must not be done under 
any pretext of a good cause, nor for any end as being 
a good one, nor with any intention professing to be 
good.” 

And he thus sums the matter up: 

“Whenever the choice [of means] is bad, the intention 
[i.e., the end] is also bad. In other words, a vicious 
choice [of means] makes the intention also vicious.” 

Escobar’ speaks in terms almost identical : 

“The circumstance of a good end nowise benefits an 
act objectively bad, but leaves it simply and utterly bad; 
v.g., to steal in order to give an alms. Because, a bad 
act is incapable of any moral goodness; for what is any- 
wise bereft of the good it ought to have is simply bad.’” 

The doctrine taught by Wagemann is in exact agree- 
ment with that we have heard from his brethren, namely, 
that for an action to be good, end, means and circum- 
stances must severally be good, while the badness of any 


“Bonum ex integra causa est, malum ex quocumque defectu.” 
‘Theol. mor. Lyons, 1652, p. 81. 
“Cf. D. Tho. 1-2. q. 8. a. 1.” 
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one of these makes the whole action bad. His words, 
which must presently be textually cited and therefore need 
not be set down here, will serve also to declare the teach- 
ing of Voit, who adopted and incorporated with his own 
work the treatise of Wagemann, in which they are found.' 

Gury says: 

“Three sources of morality are reckoned—1 deg. The 
object of the act. 2 deg. Its circumstances. 3 deg. The 
end of the person acting. All of these are absolutely 
required for a good action. If even one of them be bad, 
the action will become bad. Hence the well-known 
maxim, ‘Bonum ex integra causa,’ etc.”” 

It would be easy to multiply such testimonies indefi- 
nitely, but there can be no advantage in doing so, for 
all Catholic authors, whether Jesuit or not, lay down 
precisely the same doctrine, and usually in very much 
the same words, a clear, crisp statement once made being 
constantly adopted and repeated by subsequent writers.” 

This, it must be allowed, is a strange method of teach- 
ing that a good end justifies the employment of bad 


*Theologia Moralis, Wiirzburg, 1769. Tractatus prodromus de 
actibus humanis. With the exception of the first nine lines, the 
substance of which he gives in another form, the whole of Wage- 
mann’s treatise de actibus is printed verbatim et literatim by Voit, 
whose marginal numbering of sections is, however, less by one, in 
each case than Wagemann’s. The treatise thus reproduced termi- 
nates with section 34, in Voit 33, but the latter continues, adding 
four sections more (34-37), apparently borrowed from some 
other author, since, like what goes before, they are marked with 
inverted commas down the margins. 

"Compendium theologie moralis, tract. i. c. iii. art. 2. 

*Father E. R. Hull, S.J., communicates the following infor- 
mation: 

“I have made a catena of about thirty Jesuit authors, from 
Vasquez to Génicot, all expressly teaching that a good end does 
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means. Yet it is these very same men whom we have 
quoted, who are cited as laying down a doctrine diametri- 
cally opposite to that which we have heard from them. 
How can this be? 

It comes about, we must reply, solely because certain 
writers, sedulously ignoring such plain and unambiguous 
declarations as the above, have fastened upon other 
phrases a meaning which in the light of the principles 
thus ignored, they could not possibly bear, and have given 
forth the phrases so misinterpreted as being the sum and 
substance of Jesuit teaching. That they should have 
found an opportunity of so doing is due to the circum- 
stance that there is a sense in which we may truly say 
that certain means are justified or even sanctified by the 
end for which they are employed. It is by misrepresent- 
ing the scope and significance of utterances dealing with 
this particular class of cases that the slanderous charge 
we are examining has been trumped up. 

It is, for instance, quite obvious that such things as 
acting, or singing, or hunting, or fishing, are in themselves 
absolutely ‘‘indifferent.’’ But they may become unques- 
tionably virtuous if undertaken from a motive of charity, 
to obtain funds for a hospital, or food for the starving 
poor. They may even be heroic, if heavy sacrifices or 
great hardships be entailed. These are instances of the 
not justify an evil means. The direct evidence from this clears 
the whole body of scholastic theologians—not merely Jesuits— 
since from the beginning to end not a single scholastic writer is 
cited as an opponent of the doctrine which they all clearly and 
consistently teach—none, in fact, are cited as antagonists, but 
ancient authors of the early centuries,—Cassian, an anonymous 
Greek commentator on Chrysostom, and some ambiguous phrases 
of Saint Ambrose, Saint Augustine, and Abulensis. Had there 


been any scholastics to quote in this sense, they would not have 
gone so far back to look for objections.” 
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end sanctifying the means; or of the means being ele- 
vated and ennobled by the end; which, however, can only 
be when the means are capable of being sanctified, that is 
to say, as we have been told, when they are not intrin- 
sically bad. 

It is no less evident that certain actions which, though 
not intrinsically wrong, are not usually lawful, become 
lawful in view of a good end sufficiently serious to war- 
rant their performance. Thus, for the purposes of a just 
war, it is allowed to kill men in battle; to save life, sur- 
geons amputate legs and arms; for the protection of 
society, magistrates deprive burglars of their liberty; 
though it were wrong to support every trivial statement 
with an oath, we rightly speak on oath in a court of law. 
In such instances, and in such alone, can there be any 
question of the end justifying the means: that is to say, 
when the end is of serious importance, and when the 
means which it demands are capable of being justified, as 
not being intrinsically wrong, and being, moreover, pro- 
portionate to the end. No end whatsoever could possibly 
justify apostasy, or blasphemy, or theft, or adultery, or 
perjury. 

It is of such cases, and only of such, that theologians 
speak when they lay down, as a mere obiter dictum, the 
maxim which has aroused so much horror, that “the end 
being lawful the means also are lawful,” or that “for 
whom the end is licit, for him are the means also licit.” 
This does not signify, as they are careful to explain, any 
or every means, but means which are not intrinsically 
wrong, and which the end necessarily or naturally postu- 
lates. The end, in fact, cannot possibly be lawful, unless 
there be lawful means proper for its attainment. No 
theologian in the world, Jesuit or other, ever said that 
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the end being good the means are lawful.” To style it 
lawful is to imply that the means needed for its attainment 
are not immoral. 

The case considered by almost all the Jesuit theolo- 
gians “of first-rank standing,” cited by Mr. Cartwright, 
viz., Busenbaum,” Laymann, ™ Voit, Gury,” is that of a 
criminal lying in prison under sentence, or with the cer- 
tain prospect, of death or mutilation or torture. Such a 
one, they assume, is entitled, if he can, to make his escape, 
for every man, however guilty, has a right to secure his 
own life and liberty; just as, if condemned to death by 
starvation, he would not be bound to refuse food which 
his friends might manage to convey. Therefore, within 
certain limits, he may have recourse to the requisite 
means, that is to say, to such as, not being intrinsically 
wrong, the gravity of his situation warrants. He must 
not indeed, say the doctors, offer violence to his keepers, 
or injure them, or tempt them to sinful neglect of duty by 
bribery or intoxication. But he may have them provided 
with a good dinner in the hope that they will be less 
vigilant after it; or he may play a trick upon them to get 

*Boethius, who wrote in the fifth century, and who certainly 
was not a theologian, still less a Jesuit, and of whom it is not 
absolutely certain that he was even a Christian, incidentally, as an 
example of the major of a syllogism, gives the proposition, cujus 
finis est bonus ipsum est quoque bonum. (De differentiis topicis. 
lib. ii.) The few moral theologians who comment upon this ut- 
terance, observe that the means are assumed not to be evil, e. g., 
Silvius, Bonacina, and Loth. 


*Medulla theologie moralis, 1. iv. c. 3, d. 7, a. 2. 
*Theol. mor. Mayence, 1654, p. 75. 


“Theol. mor. Wirzburg, 1760, n. 101. 

*Cas. Consc. pt. ii. n. 14. Edit. Ratisbon, 1865. Gury express- 
ly limits the liceity to “media per se indifferentia.’” Mr. Cart- 
wright endeavors to explain that this limitation means little or. 
nothing (p. 170). 
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them out of the way; and though he foresee that they will 
get into trouble for their negligence in letting him escape, 
he is not on that account bound to forego the chance of 
freedom, as it is not he but they themselves that directly 
bring their troubles upon them. Also, he may lawfully 
injure the property of the State, by breaking through 
bolts and bars and walls—though he may not, to secure his 
liberty, arrange to have his prison stormed and all those 
confined in it let loose: for in such a case his private gain 
would not be commensurate with the public loss. Nor 
can he rightly attempt to escape if he has given his parole 
that he will not do so. 

This case, as being somewhat extreme, is a favorite with 
authors who wish to convey an idea as to how far the 
principle upon which their solution rests will go. It is, 
in fact, as I have said, the stock instance, and it is the 
decisions pronounced regarding it, as indicated above, 
that have evoked so much obloquy from those who would 
not or could not understand them in the only sense in 
which they can reasonably be understood. 

There is, however, another example which must not 
be omitted, affording, as it does, a prime illustration of 
the method according to which some controversialists can 
fashion for themselves arguments out of materials the 
most unpromising. 

Amongst the Jesuit theologians called as witnesses by 
Dr. Littledale and Mr. Cartwright, quite singular impor- 
tance is attributed to Wagemann, of whom we heard 
above, but whose name will be unfamiliar to many 
students tolerably well versed in the literature of the 
schools. Of his book, Synopsis Theologie Moralis, there 
seems to be no copy, or at least none accessible, within 
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the British Isles.“ Yet Dr. Littledale and Mr. Cart- 
wright both quote it, and quote it in such a manner as 
to suggest that, unless the former has borrowed from 
the latter, who was first in the field, they have both drawn 
upon one common source; while in view of their usual 
practice in regard of evidence, it might with some con- 
fidence be assumed that this source is not the original 
book. Fortunately, however, it is possible to identify 
this fountain-head of their information. More fortun- 
ately still, it has been possible to consult Wagemann’s own 
work, a copy of which is found in the Royal Library at 
Munich, with the result that a highly instructive and edi- 
fying chapter in the history of literary evolution stands 
revealed. 

Dealing with the question of the morality of human 
actions, Wagemann writes as follows: 

“Question. Is the intention of a good end vitiated by 
the employment of a bad means? ; 
“Answer. I distinguish. If the end be intended with 
direct reference to a bad means, the action becomes 
absolutely bad: not so if the end be intended without any 
reference to the means. For example: Titus steals in 
order to give an alms out of his theft: and Caius intends 
to give an alms, thinking nothing at the moment of a 
means. Afterwards, through avarice, he determines to 
give it out of a theft, which he therefore commits. The 

first intention of almsgiving was good in Caius.’”™ 
Here, it might seem, we have a mere harmless truism, 


“It is not found in the Catalogue of the British Museum, nor 
of the Bodleian, nor of Trinity College, Dublin, nor of Sion Col- 
lege, nor of any other library where I have inquired. 

“Synopsis, i. 26. Apud Voit, i. 19. The italics are mine. 
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too obvious to merit utterance; yet from such a harmless 
germ has been evolved an immoral paradox shocking and 
scandalous to all honest men. In this wise: 

In 1874 there was published at Celle, in Hanover, a 
book entitled Doctrina moralis Jesuitarum, compiled by an 
“Old Catholic” in a spirit of bitter hostility to the Society 
of Jesus, as we learn from the preface, dated on the 
hundredth anniversary of its suppression. In this work 
are coliected a number of extracts from the writings of 
Jesuits,* frequently mutilated, always shorn of their con- 
text, and calculated, as they stand, to create a bad im- 
pression. Hence undoubtedly have Dr. Littledale and 
Mr. Cartwright drawn the information concerning Wage- 
mann, which readers will naturally suppose to have been 
derived from his own writings. On p. 212 of the Doc- 
trina the passage of his which we have already seen, is 
given in its first stage of transmutation with a few par- 
ticulars prefixed concerning the author himself—as 
follows : 

“LEWIS WAGEMANN, Professor of Morals in the 
University of Innspruck: born 1713, died 1792. Synopsis 
Theologie Moralis, Augsburg and Innspruck, 1762: 
Permissu Superiorum. ‘Is the intention of a good end 
vitiated by the choice of bad means? Not if the end be 
intended without any reference to the means, ... ¢.g., 
Caius intends to give an alms, thinking nothing at the 
moment of a means: afterwards, through avarice, he 
determines to give it out of a theft, which he therefore 
commits,’ ” 

That is all. The phrase containing the whole point 
of the solution is quietly burked, and the reader is left 
to conclude that because Caius did not at first intend to 


*In Latin and German. 
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steal, Wagemann pronounces his conduct meritorious 
after he has stolen. 

Next comes Mr. Cartwright. He manifestly betrays 
his entire dependence upon the information about Wage- 
mann supplied above, though he does what he can by 
circumlocution and amplification to invest it with an air 
of originality. In particular he tries to improve upon the 
material supplied him, finishing off its obviously ragged 
end into such a point as he conceives it ought to have. 
Accordingly, he informs us as follows :” 

“In 1762 the Jesuit Wagemann, Professor of Morals 
(sic) at the University of Innspruck, published a Synop- 
sis of Moral Theology, duly authenticated by official ap- 
probation, in which occurs this passage: ‘Is the intention 
of a good end rendered vicious by the choice of bad 
means? Not if the end itself be intended irrespective 
of the means’ a proposition which he thus exemplifies: 
‘Caius is minded to bestow alms, without at the time tak- 
ing thought as to the means; subsequently, from avarice, 
he elects to give them out of the proceeds of theft, which 
to that end he consequently commits ;’ and so Caius is de- 
clared entitled to the merits of charity, though he has 
aggravated the offence of violence by the motive of ava- 
rice.” 

Here is undoubtedly a particularly fine specimen of the 
maxim we are considering, as exhibited in practice. In 
order to fasten upon a Jesuit author the stigma of so 
immoral a doctrine, it is considered right and proper to 
falsify his words, and so make him say the opposite of 
what he actually says. Such an end, in the judgment of 
our rigorous moralists, justifies such means! 

We have, however, by no means finished with Wage- 


“The Jesuits p. 168. Italics mine. 
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mann, who is made to supply another example even more 
remarkable. Going back to the point at which we leit 
him, we find that Mr. Cartwright thus continues: 

“Wagemann is not a doctor who deals in obscure 
words, for he says, Finis determinat probitatem actus. 
[‘The end determines the righteousness of the deed’], a 
definition of neat preciseness.” 

The same neatly precise phrase is fastened upon by Dr. 
Littledale,” who exhibits it as the most terse form in 
which the doctrine is “laid down” that the end justifies 
the means. It may, in fact, be now considered as the 
crucial piece of evidence committing Wagemann himseli 
and the Society whose authorities approved his work to 
the doctrine they would fain repudiate. 

Here again, however, it is abundantly clear that the neat 
and terse proposition to which such supreme importance 
is attributed, has been supplied, not by Wagemann him- 
self, but by the same hostile writer who was previously 
requisitioned. But hostile as he is, he is found to utter 
a note of warning which should have saved our learned 
friends from the trap in which they have both been 
caught. The terrible phrase, “Finis determinat moralita- 
tem” actus,” occurs only in the Index at the end of Wage- 
mann’s book, and accordingly lays down no doctrine what- 
ever, good, bad, or indifferent, but merely refers the 
reader to the place where doctrine may be obtained, and 
if we go to that place, this is what we find :* 

“The goodness or badness of actions is chiefly to be 
sought under three heads: namely, the object [or means], 
the end, and the circumstances. For an act to be good, 


*Encyclopedia Britannica, Ninth Edition, art. Jesuits. 
*Not probitatem, as Mr. Cartwright and Dr. Littledale have it. 
™Synopsis, i. 17, 18. Apud Voit, i. 12. Italics mine. 
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it is required that these three should all be good: for it 
to be bad, it is sufficient that one of them be bad, accord- 
ing to the principle— Bonum est ex integra causa, malum 
ex singulis defectibus,.” 

A little further on,” Wagemann writes: 

“All employment of an evil means is evil; but, on the 
other hand, it does not follow that all employment of a 
good means is actually good.” 

Such is the evidence which is triumphantly cited as 
proving beyond question that Jesuits hold the vile doctrine 
imputed to them, and such is the kind of erudition for 
which Dr. Littledale has found so imposing a vehicle as ° 
the Encyclopedia Britannica, 

It is of course manifest, that even the phrase, as it 
stands in the Index, contains a large measure of truth. 
The end with which a person acts must always be one 
determinant of his merit, and in a vast number of in- 
stances it alone exerts any positive determination for good 
or evil, the other elements being purely “indifferent.” 

A homely instance in which the end thus determines 
the moral quality of the action is given by a German 
writer.” A schoolmaster flogs a boy. If he does so be- 
cause the boy deserves a flogging, and it is likely to do 
him good, the master’s action is good and praiseworthy. 
If, on the other hand, he chastise the boy with precisely 
equal severity, because he has a grudge against one, who, 
being poor, brings him no present at the New Year or on 
his birthday, the action is unprincipled and tyrannical. 
It is its end or motive that determines its morality. 

Such are positively the only grounds upon which Jesuits 
are said to hold and teach that “the end justifies the 





“Ibid. i. 25, Voit, i. 18. 
“Dr. Peter Henn, Das schwarze Buch, 173. 
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means.” Such in particular are the “classical instances,” 
by which, as we are sometimes assured, Dr. Littledale 
and Mr. Cartwright have put the truth of the allegation 
beyond dispute. 

There are, moreover, some extraneous pieces of evi- 
dence that should weigh with every fair-minded inquirer. 
The most bitter and determined assailants of Jesuits and 
all concerning them who, having been trained in the 
methods and terminology of the schools, were well quali- 
fied to judge of such a matter, have invariably shown 
what they thought of this particular charge, by entirely 
ignoring it. In the seventeenth century, we find no word 
concerning any such teaching in Pascal’s Provincial Let- 
ters—and Pascal was not the man to neglect such a wea- 
pon had he thought it of any possible value. For how 
little it counted in the storm of obloquy which in the 
eighteenth century presaged and facilitated the temporary 
destruction of the Society, may be judged from this, that 
it is not even mentioned as an accusation in Pope Clement 
XIV.’s Brief of Suppression, that document which some 
would regard as the last word on the iniquities of Jesuits. 
In the nineteenth century who were more fierce anti- 
Jesuits than Dr. Dollinger and Dr. Reusch, after their 
revolt against the Church? They specifically and in de- 
tail attacked the moral teaching of the Society; but they 
knew something of what they were talking about, and the 
idea that any Jesuit ever held or taught that the end 
justifies immoral means they left severely alone. 

So we find an eminent Catholic writer, but no Jesuit, 
Mr. W.S. Lilly, in his Claims of Christianity, treating the 
whole matter as too absurd for serious discussion, and in- 
timating that the idea we have been considering is a vul- 
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gar error, which only the ignorant or the dishonest can 
entertain. 

Finally, in the year 1852, the German Jesuit, Father 
Roh, issued a public challenge, offering to pay the sum 
of 1,000 Rhenish guilders to any one who in the judgment 
of the faculty of law in the University of Heidelberg or 
of Bonn, should establish the fact that any Jesuit had 
ever taught the doctrine that the end justifies the means, 
or any doctrine equivalent to it. The challenge has been 
before the world for fifty years; but the thousand guilders 
have never yet been awarded.” 

Father Roh added a second clause to his challenge, 
and with it we may conclude: 

“Whosoever without furnishing the proof I demand, 
shall in speech or writing ascribe to the Society of Jesus 
the said shameful doctrine sets himself down as a slander- 
ous scoundrel.” 


JoHN GERARD, S. J. 


*See Father Roh’s pamphlet, Das alte Lied: Der Zweck heiligt 
die Mittel. 





An Offer from a Right Rev. Bishop 
ev ® 


Are aphorisms always truthful? They are assumed to 
be and are generally accepted without question or doubt. 
Figures don’t lie; the end justifies the means are two 
samples in common use. One is arithmetic, the other 
philosophic. That figures don’t lie is of its nature abso- 
lutely true, but manipulated by expert artists and educated 
thieves they can and often do lie like the very mischief. 

Witness the number of defaulting bank cashiers, tellers, 
clerks, bookkeepers, accountants in and out of peniten- 
tiaries. In Sing Sing of 800 criminals seventy-five have 
been cheating, stealing, lying by the skillful use of figures, 
and the population of Canada is increased by the same 
means. So much for the proverb, figures don’t lie. 

The end justifies the means is a fallacy used by sophists 
rather than a truism. It is a well-known pet phrase 
familiarized by its repeated and slanderous application to 
the Jesuits. Translated into honest phraseology it means 
that to obtain any laudable end or object any and every 
means may be used. In our neo-pagan age success in 
life is laudable, nay, the only laudable end held out to 
the ambitious and aspiring youth. 

Success means wealth by the million, respectability, 
power, position. To attain these the so-called proverb, 
“The end justifies the means,” permits, nay, urges and 
‘engages any and every means, and no matter what the 
deception or rascality employed in their use, provided 
they are not found out, the employers of such are lauded, 
admired and held up as models for emulation in the busi- 
ness, social and political world, 

18 
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The man of brilliant success forms trusts, capitalizes on 
wind, issues stocks and rakes in sheckels, bribes legisla- 
tors and voters, debauches legislation and the ballot box. 
He is enterprising, rich and powerful and, of course, re- 
spectable, especially so if he plays the hypocrite and has 
a religious turn of mind, teaches Sunday school, leads in 
prayer meetings, builds churches, endows universities, 
hospitals and asylums. He has gained the end and the 
end justifies the means. 

Such in practice is the real meaning of the proverb. 

A learned professor of our Syracuse University is 
reported to have written on the blackboard to be refuted 
by the students: “Refute the Jesuit principle, the end 
justifies the means.’”’ Of course the learned professor had 
no doubt whatever that this is a Jesuit maxim. He did 
not concoct it or originate it. He can quote for it 
authority such as satisfies the credulous and gullible who 
are prepared to accept any false witness against their 
neighbours, especially against neighbours they don’t love. 
He accepted it as a postulate in common use and of un- 
questioned truth, 

OUGHT TO BE CAUTIOUS. , 

It is found in dictionaries and cyclopedias, in anti-Cath- 
olic tracts, and in pulpits, a common text for preachers to 
hold up the Jesuits to popular execration. But a learned 
professor of a great university ought to be more cautious 
and critical than to accept on such authority accusations 
so opprobrious to a noted and learned body of men whe 
differ from him in religion. 

Religious tracts are always open to suspicion and cyclo- 
pedia articles have no higher sanction than that of the 
knowledge, accuracy and truthfulness ef the writer. A 
cyclopedia is useful as a reference, but no scholar will 
depend on it as final arbiter on disputed matters. 
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Had not the gifted Robert Louis Stevenson flayed the 
Rev. Hyde of Honolulu, his calumnies of Father Damien 
would have passed into cyclopedias and anti-Catholic 
tracts scattered broadcast to propagate religious slan- 
der and religious hate. 

The burden of prophecy seems to be on the Jesuits. 
They seem to inherit from the Master, whose name they 
bear, a legacy of hate and false witness. No body of men 
is more loved and hated. Hated by those who do not 
know them, loved by those who know their great learning, 
their self-denial and exemplary lives. 

Now I know that the learned and esteemed faculty of 
the Syracuse University will feel grateful to me for calling 
attention to what they call the Jesuit principle, and I here- 
by solemnly assert that no Jesuit ever held such a prin- 
ciple and would not be tolerated to hold, much less to 
teach such a principle. 

And to emphasize the more my assertion I hereby state 
that I shall pay to any student of the University the ex- 
penses of his board and tuition during the remaining 
years of his studies there if he can find in any of the 
Writings or teachings of the Jesuits, or from any authen- 
tic work whatsoever that they ever taught the doctrine 
that the end justifies the means, and I freely permit that 
in his research he may invite the assistance of the learned 
faculty, and if he and they do not succeed I ask further 
for the honor and candor and honesty of the University 
that whenever again shall appear on that blackboard that 
_ thesis, it will be qualified by stating that it is nowhere 
to be found in the teaching of the Jesuits, but is falsely 
and calumniously imputed to them. 


P. A. LuppEeNn, Bishop of Syracuse. 





Immoral Teaching of the Jesuits 
ee 


As far back as the days of St. Paul, men were heard 
to raise the cry of warning against the immoral teaching 
of the Church. The enemies of the newly-founded so- 
ciety brought against her the serious charge that she 
sapped the foundations of morality by teaching that “It 
is lawful to do evil, that good may result from it.” ‘he 
Apostle, in his Epistle to the Romans, rejects the charge 
as calumny, and declares the authors of it to be worthy 
of just condemnation. “As we are slandered, and as some 
affirm that we say, ‘Let us do evil that there may come 
good ;’ whose damnation is just.”—Rom. iii., 8. 

Well might the Society of Jesus repeat the words of 
the Apostle. From the time of her foundation to the 
present day, the same false accusation, either from igno- 
rance or malice, has been brought against her by her 
enemies. Not, indeed, that her adversaries had made her 
or her doctrine on morals the sole object of their attack. 
The Society has always had the proud honor of being able 
to point to her enemies as the enemies, not of the principle, 
for it often suited them, but of the faith which she labored 
to defend. 

And so the late Rev. Dr. Littledale, of England, a man 
foremost among the modern slanderers of the Church, 
could not fail to single out as a special object of aspersion 
the immoral teaching of the Jesuits. In his article, en- 
titled “Jesuits,” in the Encyclopaedia Britannica, and 
again in his letter of November 18, 1887, to the Pall Mall 
Gazette, he assures the world that “the justification of 
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means by ends” is a recognized doctrine of Jesuit theolo- 
gians. He kindly acknowledges, however, that this 
charge is very odious in itself, and that it, therefore, needs 
proof. Still the only proof which he adduces to convict 
hundreds of Catholic theologians of immoral teaching, 
consists of three garbled quotations from three German 
Jesuits. Dr. Littledale gives what he asserts to be the 
words of these writers, but somehow he forgets to give 
any reference to book or chapter, thus rendering the veri- 
fication of his charge exceedingly difficult, if not impos- 
sible. Fair-minded Protestants are not wanting, who, 
like the writer in the Episcopalian Guardian, protest 
against the methods used by their English brother, and 
roundly condemn “his pretentious, prophetic oracularity, 
his audacity of self-assertion, and the immodesty with 
which he contemptuously expresses himself,” etc.—The 
Guardian, New York, February 19, 1881. 

These are hard words, but we may add, they are now 
in vain, as far as Dr. Littledale is personally concerned. 
He has been summoned to give an account of the “means” 
which he used to reach his “end,” and we should be will- 
ing to let his record sleep with him in the dust. But 
“the evil that men do lives after them” in more senses 
than the one intended by the great dramatist. The Doc- 
tor’s slanderous article on the Jesuits springs into new life 
with every new edition of the Encyclopaedia Britannica, 
and in a few days we shall encounter it again in a new 
and cheap edition just being published in New York. 
-The Doctor’s assertion, respecting the teaching of the 
Society, is used as a kind of sacred text with which cer- 
tain writers and preachers are wont to drive home their 
argument. Hardly a month passes, without some one 
coming forward with the old charge and clinching it with 
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the quotations given by Dr. Littledale, and, during the 
present season, no doubt, some indefatigable pastor will 
arouse his Summer audience from its noon-day dream by 
again exposing the infamous teaching of that wicked 
body—the Jesuits. 

What then is the teaching of the Society of Jesus on 
the morality of human actions? The Society teaches that 
the moral character, the lawfulness or unlawfulness of 
man’s deliberate action depends on three principles: the 
end which man proposes to himself, the object to which 
his action of its own nature tends, and the circumstances 
that accompany and qualify it. If any one of these three 
principles be wrong, the action is not, and cannot be 
morally good. Hence, it is not the end alone, which a 
man proposes to himself, that gives his action morality. 
Nor is there a writer of the Society who holds, or ever 
held, such an absurd opinion. They adopt the common 
axiom: Bonum ex integra causa malum ex quocumque 
defectu. An action is morally good when its entire moral 
cause (the whole plea) is good; it is bad when in that 
cause there is any defect. 

The object to which a deliberate action of its own 
nature tends makes the action intrinsically bad, or good, 
or indifferent. Thus, blasphemy is intrinsically wrong, 
because its object—to dishonor God—is morally bad. 
Almsgiving is intrinsically good, because its object—to 
relieve one’s neighbor in his distress—is morally good. 
Walking, writing, etc., are indifferent actions, because 
their object in itself is morally neither good nor bad. 

An action which is objectively wrong is always unlaw- 
ful; no end can justify it, no circumstance redeem it, nor 
can any power make it allowable. It is always forbidden 
because it is always bad. But the same cannot be said 
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with regard to the lawfulness of an action which is in- 
trinsically good. Because a man is never allowed to do 
what is wrong, it does not follow that he is always allowed 
to do what is objectively right. Thus, he is not allowed 
to do for an evil purpose even a thing which is in itself 
good. Moreover, there may be circumstances in which a 
man would be morally wrong in doing from an upright 
motive what otherwise is objectively good. To give an 
alms, for instance, in order to promote the glory of God, 
is certainly an excellent work in itself, but to do so from 
another man’s pocket is clearly unjustifiable. Again, it 
is admitted by every one that, for purposes of security or 
utility, human law may introduce some limitations of 
personal liberty. In this case, to do what is forbidden 
by the law is criminal and is morally wrong, simply be- 
cause it is forbidden. Now, besides actions which in 
themselves are morally good or bad, there are actions 
which, by reason of their object, are morally neither good 
nor bad. Such actions as these depend for their moral 
character on the circumstances that qualify them, and on 
the end for which man performs them. 

The end or purpose for which a man acts is some good 
to be attained; and that this good may be morally such, 
it must be according to right reason, and in no way 
opposed to any of the perfections found in God. The 
end is said to be the chief source from which the moral 
character of man’s deliberate action is derived; for it is 
the end which immediately affects him as a rational being 
and directly moves him to act. Hence, in their treatises 
on “Human Acts,” where the sources and fundamental 
principles of morality are laid down and vindicated, all 
the theologians of the Society teach that the right way 
of acting is first to know the end for which we act, and 
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then ascertain what are the /Jawful means of reaching it. 
In this sense it may be properly said that “the end deter- 
mines the means,” and that it is the end proposed by the 
agent that gives to his deliberate action its true moral 
character. 

It seems clear, from what has already been stated, that 
the end or purpose for which one acts is not necessarily 
identical with the purpose or object intrinsic to the action. 
One man steals in order to pay his debts; another gives 
a munificent alms in order to gain notoriety. This end, 
which is extrinsic to the action, is the end of which there 
is question when it is asked: “Does the end justify the 
means?” The “end” is supposed to be morally good and 
the “means” to be morally bad, for they need to be “justi- 
fied.”” The meaning of the question, therefore, under dis- 
cussion, is simply this: “Is an action, which is morally 
bad in itself or in its circumstances, made morally good 
by the moral goodness of the end which a man may pro- 
pose to himself in acting?” How do the theologians of 
the Society answer this question? “They all answer it in 
the affirmative,” replies Dr. Littledale; “this is the recog- 
nized doctrine of the Society.” If so, the “recognized 
theologians” of the Society must teach it. No man of 
sense could call a doctrine “the recognized doctrine” of 
a Society if the authorized teachers of that body do not 
teach that doctrine. What, then, if they explicitly and 
emphatically reject it? Now this is exactly the case. Not 
to exceed the limits kindly allowed me by the editor, I 
will quote only a few of the leading Jesuit theologians, 
but these few will represent the teaching of the Society 
in every part of the world. 

The first witness will be Suarez, a Spaniard, for many 
years professor in the universities of Salamanca and 
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Rome. “Although a man,” he says, “chooses evil means 
for a good end, his choice is evil .... the act of choosing 
does not receive its moral goodness from the end as ex- 
isting in itself, but from the choosing or ordering of 
means to the end. And although the end in itself be 
good, still the employing of bad means for a good end 
is not good, nor is it conformable to reason; and on this 
account the act has no moral goodness.”—De bonitate et 
malitia actum humanorum. Disp. viii., Sec. 2, n. 26. 

Cardinal Bellarmine, an Italian, is well known as per- 
haps the best controversial writer of the Society. In his 
“Dottrina Cristiana,’ he asks: Is it lawful to tell a lie 
for a good end? and answers: “No, for a lie being truly 
a sin, no reason or motive can justify it.”—Dich 8, Comm. 
Edit. Naples, 1862, p. 187. The great Belgian professor, 
Father Lessius, is not less explicit on this point. In his 
famous work “De Jure et Justitia,’ published in 1632, 
he puts down as a first principle, “What is in itself evil 
does not become lawful by the fact of its being referred 
to a good end.”—1. ii., c. 9, d. 7. 

Gury, a French Jesuit, whose work on moral theology 
has been for many years the standard text-book of the 
students of the Society, lays down the principle in almost 
the same words: “It is never lawful to do evil, no mat- 
ter how trivial, in order to obtain a good, whatever that 
good may be. For according to the well-known axiom 
derived from the Apostle, ‘evil is not to be done that 
there may come good.’ Thus it would not be lawful for 
you to tell a lie in order to save the life of a man.”—Comp. 
Theol. Moral, Gury-Ballerini, vol. i., c. 2, n. 9, Rome, 
1874. 

Layman, one of “the leading German theologians” of 
the Society, though quoted by Dr. Littledale as teaching 
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the immoral doctrine, states in clear and express words 
“the recognized doctrine” of his Order: “The fact of a 
good end does not make good an action which is in itself 
evil, but leaves it simply and entirely so.”—Theol. Moral, 
B. I. Treatise II, c.9, n. 7. Before reaching the fourth 
treatise of Book the First, from which, as we shall see, 
Dr. Littledale quotes, Layman must have forgotten what 
he had laid down in the second treatise of the same book. 
Somebody blundered, Layman or Littledale? Which of 
the two it was, we shall see later on. 

Lehmkuhl, the last but not the least of the German 
Jesuit moralists, states the same doctrine with his usual 
thoroughness and exactness.—Cf. De Act. Humanis, ch. 
iii, sec. 2, n. 4. Father Jones, of St. Beuno’s College, 
England, who has spent many years of his life in teach- 
ing moral theology, and has a right to be heard for his 
authority, adds his evidence in the following words: 
“There is nothing more abhorrent or contrary to Catholic 
teaching and the opinions of theologians than that the 
end justified the means, or that evil may be done for a 
good end.”—Dishonest Criticism, Hodges, London, 1887, 
p. 51. 

Nor is the doctrine of the Society in America in any 
way at variance with what is taught by the Society in 
the Old World. Father Sabetti, for the last seventeen 
years professor of moral theology in the Jesuit Seminary 
at Woodstock, Md., in his popular and scholarly abridg- 
ment of “Gury’s Moral Theology,” over and over again 
applies the principle, “It is never allowed to obtain an 
end, however, good, by unlawful means.”—-Comp, Theol. 
Moral, Pustet, N. Y. Editio altera, pp. 6, 104, 132, etc. 
Father Hill of the Jesuit University of St. Louis, Mis- 
souri, in his “Moral Philosophy,” has two very able arti- 
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cles (first and second, chapter iii.) on “the principles of 
moral goodness,” and in both of them he repudiates the 
immoral maxim “advocated,” according to Dr, Littledale, 
“as the recognized doctrine of the Society.” 

But if the theologians of the Society in Europe and 
America reject the odious maxim, perhaps Jesuit writers 
in far-off countries consider themselves secure in spread- 
ing the baneful doctrine! To the above quotation, then, 
I may be allowed to add two more. One represents the 
teaching of the Society in China, the other in India. 
Father A. Sica, professor of moral theology in China, in 
his very interesting work “Casus Conscientie,” written 
for the use of Chinese missionaries, and published in 
Zi-ka-Wei, 1881 (p. 12, Casus iii.) asks, “whether it would 
be lawful for a missionary to take away a child from its 
heathen parents in order to baptize it and have it brought 
up in the Christian faith?’ He answers that “this way of 
acting is unlawful, for it contains a clear act of injustice, 
and evil is not to be done for a good cause.” He states 
the same principle again in Appendix II., Casus VI., p. 29. 

Father T. A, Gallo, an Indian missionary and the 
author of a work on “Moral Theology,” written for the 
use of his brethren in the Madura mission, solves many 
questions by applying the same principle, that “the end 
does not justify the means.” Thus to the question 
whether it would be lawful for a man under the influence 
of sorcery (in which the demon is supposed to play a 
part), to make use of sorcery as a means to bring about 
his cure; Father Gallo answers in the negative, saying: 
“It is never allowed to do what is intrinsically bad.”— 
Suppetitie Evangelit Preconibus, Rome, 1857, vol. ii., 
p. 142. 

We have quoted sufficient authorities to show the rash- 
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ness and utter falsehood of Dr. Littledale’s statement in 
the ‘‘Encyclopzedia Britannica,’’ and have made it clear, we 
think, that the immoral doctrine contained in the maxim— 
“The end justifies the means,” far from being “the rec- 
ognized doctrine of the Jesuits,” is everywhere rejected 
by the Society through her recognized theologians, and 
is never mentioned in any of their books except to be 
refuted. 

We are almost forced into the belief that Dr. Littledale 
based his slanderous charge on no other foundation than 
the bitter prejudice he entertained against the Society, 
and doubtless against the Church, whose theologians he 
attacked. . However, to excuse him from a wilful viola- 
tion of the commandment which says: “Thou shalt not 
bear false witness against thy neighbor,” we are bound 
to suppose that he had never read “the leading theolo- 
gians of the Society.” Of course he must have read at 
least Layman, Busenbaum and Wagemann, the three 
theologians from whom he takes his quotations! But let 
us see how. He quotes Layman as saying: “Cui con- 
cessus est finis concessa sunt media ad finem ordinata’— 
“To whom the end is allowed, to him also are allowed the 
means suited to that end.” After a careful examination 
of Layman’s two volumes in folio, of the Wurzburg edi- 
tion, 1748, we have found the only passage to which Dr. 
Littledale could possibly have referred, and the text is 
garbled in the pretended quotation. The words of Lay- 
man are: “Cui concessus est finis huic etiam media ad 
finem necessaria concessa sunt.”—“To whom the end is 
allowed, to him also are allowed the means necessary 
for that end.”—Treatise IV.; B. I., chap. 15, P. 102. In- 
stead of the all-important word “necessary,” Dr. Little- 
dale by some slip of the pen has dropped in the word 
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“suited.” The word must have been “suited” to the end 
which the doctor had in view; and this defender of public 
morality was not slow to shape his conduct on a moral 
principle which he had just denounced as infamous. 
Unlawful means may be suited to attain a good end, but 
they are never necessary means to that end, and therefore 
they are never allowed. This is what Layman explicitly 
teaches in the passage quoted above. “The fact of being 
directed towards a good end,” he says, “does not make 
good an action which is in itself evil, but leaves it simply 
and entirely evil....and therefore it would be sinful to 
tell a lie in order to help your neighbor, as it would be 
likewise wrong to steal from a rich man in order to give 
an alms to the poor.” The principle so explicitly stated 
by Layman is sanctioned by every law, and taught by 
every moralist. Its meaning, as Father Jones very well 
says (l. c. p. 47), is that “each lawful end has assigned 
means for its attainment, and that these means are shown 
by right reason to be fitted to the end, and as such are 
lawful if they are honestly available.’’ Let me give 
a practical application of this principle. It is allowed by 
all law, both human and divine, to repel under certain 
conditions force by force, nay, to slay the assassin who 
unjustly seeks to take away our life. But one of the 
conditions required is that the killing of the assassin be 
a necessary means for self-preservation. Kent in his 
“Commentaries on American Law” (Part IV., Lecture 
24), teaches that “homicide is justifiable in every case in 
which it is rendered necessary in self-defence against the 
person who comes to commit a known felony with force 
against one’s person, etc. The right of self-defence in 
these cases is founded on the law of nature.” Would 
Dr. Littledale or any sensible person charge our American 
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Law, and in fact the law of every nation, nay the law of 
nature, with teaching that “the end jusifies the means?” 
It is only as embodied in this case, that the principle is 
held by Layman and the other Jesuit theologians. Are 
the necessary means, which are allowed by nature or 
rather by the Author of nature for the attainment of a 
lawful end, lawful means or not? A priori such means 
must needs be lawful, and right reason shows them to 
be so. In the case proposed the necessary means, or the 
killing of an unjust aggressor, is not an act of injustice; 
for the assassin by the injustice of his aggression forfeits 
his right to immunity from the physical force employed 
to resist him. 

Hence Busenbaum, another “leading theologian of the 
Society,” quoted by Dr. Littledale as teaching the immoral 
doctrine, “cui licitus est finis licita sunt media,” in the 
very place where the words quoted by the Doctor are 
found, is speaking of means which of their own nature 
are lawful, for he expressly declares that these means 
must be “free from violence and injustice” (“precisa vi et 
injustitia.”)—B. iv., c. 3, d. 7, a. 2. Dr. Littledale gives 
only the sentence quoted above, leaving out the words 
which immediately precede and which explain the nature 
of the means allowed. Had the Doctor carefully read 
his Busenbaum, he would have found that the Jesuit 
clearly disowns the immoral maxim, so unjustly imputed 
to him. Thus, in the explanation of the commandment, 
“Thou shalt not bear false witness against thy neighbor,” 
Busenbaum proposes the question, ‘‘ Whether it would be 
lawful, in order to avoid grievous torments, to accuse 
another of crime?” and he answers by saying, “To do so, 
would be unlawful, if the accusation were false, for in 
that case your action would be a pernicious lie.”—B. iii. 
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Tract. vi. c. 1, or in other words: “It is not allowed to do 
evil that there may come good.” 

The words of Wagemann, in his “Synopsis Theo. 
Moralis,” as quoted by the Doctor, “Finis determinat 
probitatem actus,” “The end determines the goodness of 
an action,” taken in their context, simply express the com- 
mon doctrine of all theologians. Wagemann is speaking 
of actions which, of themselves, are indifferent, and such 
actions evidently depend for their moral goodness on the 
moral goodness of the end intended by man. In this 
sense, it may be said that “the end justifies the means.” 
But, taken in this sense, no one ever called the principle 
in question.—Oeniponti, 1765, Edit. 2d, Pars Ist. 

Dr. Littledale’s dishonest methods are a fair instance 
of that nice morality which has characterized the efforts 
of our adversaries to establish this and similar charges 
against Catholic teaching. Wholly incapable of imagin- 
ing, not to say comprehending, the perfect system of ar- 
rangement and the rigorous accuracy of language used 
by the schoolmen, these self-made champions of morality 
have fabricated charges which have not even the shadow 
of a basis to stand on. To give their accusations some 
show of plausibility, they have had to tamper with the 
text or grossly misrepresent the author’s meaning. Sheer 
ignorance would be a poor palliation of such conduct, and 
the conviction is forced upon one that writers, like Dr. 
Littledale, make playthings of the minds of men. They 
trifle with human weakness and have recourse to the old 
device: “Cry it loud, my masters, and cry it often; there 
must always be some who cannot, and some who will not, 
investigate the truth of your assertions.” 

SALVATOR M, Branopt, S. J. 


The American Catholic Quarterly Review, Volume XV., page 
471. 
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Professor Coddington and Medieval Latin. 


A CHAPTER ON THE CONTROVERSY ON THE MAXIM 
WRONGLY IMPUTED TO THE JESUITS—THE 
END JUSTIFIES THE MEANS. 


We very gladly give space to the following open let- 
ter addressed to Professor Coddington, of Syracuse Uni- 
versity, by Father Guggenberger, S.J., of Canisius Col- 
lege, Buffalo: 

Dear Sir—Although I do not enjoy the pleasure of 
your personal acquaintance, allow me to address a few 
lines to you anent an article published in the Syracuse 
Post-Standard of November 13, in which you deemed it 
proper to assail, with more energy perhaps than foresight, 
the Society of which I have the happiness of being a mem- 
ber. The article was probably written in explanation or 
-extenuation of the memorable scene in the halls of your 
university when one of the faculty wrote on the black- 
board as a subject for discussion the “Jesuit” principle 
that “the end justifies the means.’ For you began your 
exposition with the praiseworthy statement: My pur- 
pose is not to prove that Jesuits have held and taught the 
doctrine that “the end justifies the means.” But, alas, 
you nullify this laudable intention in the very next sen- 
tences; in fact, your whole article is but a medley of gen- 
eralities to prove in a round about way that the Jesuits 
did and do hold and teach that maxim in its only repre- 
hensible sense—the end justifies BAD means. 

And how do you endeavor to prove the thesis? “Tt is 
a matter of public record,” you say, “that the Jesuits at 
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various times have been driven out of France,” etc., and 
then follows an enumeration of riearly all the countries 
of Europe. What an argumentation! The Jesuits have 
been driven out of France, Germany, Holland, etc. 
Therefore they hold and taught the principle that the end 
justifies the means. This glaring sophism (entirely un- 
conscious on your part, my dear professor,) is still more 
enhanced by your insinuating parentheses: France 
{Roman Catholic), Austria (Roman Catholic), Spain 
(Roman Catholic), etc., as if a bona fide Roman Catho- 
lic government had ever driven out the Jesuits. Such 
governments did not exile the Jesuits; they everywhere 
called them in, before and after the suppression of the 
Society in 1773. Who, then, expelled the Jesuits from 
France? A government dominated by Jansenists, Free- 
thinkers, Encyclopedists, Voltarians, Socialists, Freema- 
sons, atheists and royal mistresses. And why did they 
drive out the Jesuits? Because they aimed higher—they 
aimed at the Catholic Church. “Once we have destroyed 
the Jesuits,” wrote Voltaire to Helvitius, “we shall have 
it all our own way with the infamous thing”; i.e., the 
Catholic Church. The same holds good of all the so- 
called Roman Catholic governments mentioned by you. 
It was always the anti-Catholic and anti-religious sects, 
dominating a country at a given time, that expelled the 
Jesuits. 

But the most delicious part of your unintentional 
sophism is contained in the words: “And in 1848 even 
by the papal government.” The head of the papal gov- 
ernment in 1848 was Pope Pius IX. Did he expel them? 
No, my dear professor, they were expelled by the same 
party that publicly assassinated Signor Rossi, that shot 
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and killed Mgr. Palma at the side of the Pope, that placed 
their artillery in front of the papal palace, drove Pius IX. 
to Gaeta, substituted prostitutes for the Sisters of Charity 
in the hospitals of Rome, and cried in the streets: “Down 
with Christ, eviva Barrabas!” How could you perpe- 
trate such a sophism, my dear professor? Far from im- 
puting it to any evil intention on your part, I solely ascribe 
it to an absence of logical training. 

But “Pope Clement XIV. issued a bull charging them 
with insatiable greed for wealth and political power, and 
at the request of the Catholic powers ordered them for- 
ever extinguished and suppressed.” 

A few remarks on this “bull” must suffice here. (1) 
Clement XIV. did not issue a bull—the most solemn 
form of papal documents—but merely a brief. He 
stripped this brief of all forms giving authenticity to a 
papal rescript. No law, ecclesiastical or civil, was ob- 
served in its construction and publication. It was ad- 
dressed to nobody. There was no consultation with the 
cardinals because the majority of cardinals would have 
refused their consent. It is more than probable that 
Clement intended to deprive it of all legality, because he 
issued it with the greatest reluctance, under the incessant 
annoyances of the ambassadors, and the threats of a 
schism made by the Bourbon courts and by Portugal, 
after actual violence had been resorted to by the military 
occupation of the papal territories of Avignon, the Ven- 
aissin, Benevento and Pontecorvo, and after he had ex- 
hausted all means of averting or delaying the measure. 
It was the price of peace which afterwards proved to 
be no peace. 

(2) The parties that brought about the suppression 
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were representatives of an unbounded and merciless abso- 
lutism—recall to mind, if you please, the bloody despotism 
of Pombal—and the representatives of the social revolu- 
tion against throne and altar already honeycombing 
society. 

(3) The brief, such as it is, contained no condemna- 
tion either of the doctrine or the conduct or the discipline 
of the order or of its members, nor could it, as it was no 
judicial act. Not one Jesuit was summoned or heard in 
the matter. As a historical document or a source of facts 
it is absolutely useless. It is worth while to read on this 
episode the writings of State Counsellor Fisher, the 
Prussian Diplomatist Schoell, the Historian Johannes von 
Miiller, both contemporaries of the event; the historians 
Gieseler, Ranke, Leo, Menzel. You see, my dear pro- 
fessor, I have no intention to lead your unsuspecting soul 
into a trap, for all the authorities here mentioned are gen- 
uine Protestant authors. 

In 1761, you continue, “the constitution of this society 
was dragged to light in France and was ordered by the 
French government to be published.” What an unneces- 
sary outlay! The constitution of the society in 1761 existed 
in hundreds of printed and reprinted editions and was to 
be had for the asking in any city of France or of the civ- 
ilized world. “In that document you say it is expressly 
stated: There is no obligation to commit sin, mortal or 
venial, unless the superior command them in the name of 
the Lord Jesus or in virtue of holy obedience.” But, my 
dear professor, where have you studied your Latin? As 
professor of ethics you are bound to verify quotations 
containing such a stupendous charge. As dean of the 
department of philosophy you ought to know something 
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of medizval Latin, or, to say the least, you ought to know 
the technical terms belonging to your own science. 
What, then, is the text? The text of St. Ignatius is: 
Visum est nobis in Domino, excepto expresso Voto, quo 
Societas Summo Pontifici, pro tempore existenti, tenetur, 
ac tribus aliis essentialibus paupertatis, castitatis et obedi- 
entie, nullas Constitutiones, Declarationes, vel ordinem 
ullum vivendi, posse obligationem ad peccatum mortale 
vel veniale inducere nisi superior ea in nomine Domini 
Nostri Jesu Christi, vel in virtue obedientia juberet. 

Correct translation: It has seemed to us best in the 
Lord that excepting the express vow, by which the so- 
ciety is bound to the Supreme Pontiff actually ruling, and 
the three other essential vows of poverty, chastity and 
obedience, no other constitutions, declarations, or any 
rules of life, can oblige under mortal or venial sin un- 
less the superior should prescribe them (these regula- 
tions) in the name of our Lord Jesus Christ or in the 
virtue of obedience. 

Explanation: The vow binding the society to the 
Holy See, and the three essential vows of poverty, chas- 
tity, and obedience, oblige of themselves under mortal 
sin. All other rules of the order oblige neither under 
mortal nor venial sin, unless the superior should give, 
concerning any of them, a formal command, and thus 
make them an object of the vow of obedience. 

How, then, was this perfectly harmless passage garbled 
and falsified, shall I say, by you, dear professor? 
Oh, no, but by your encyclopedic informants? “There is 
no obligation to commit sin, mortal or venial, unless the 
superior command them in the name of the Lord Jesus 
or in virtue of holy obedience.” Shame on your tra- 
ducers! 
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The technical term obligatio ad peccatum, ad culpam, 
ad penam, is an elliptical expression indicating a grada- 
tion in the binding force of a law, abbreviated from usQuE 
AD peccatum, culpam, poenam, and equivalent to suB pec- 
cato, culpa, pena. It was so used centuries before the 
Society of Jesus was founded. 

It was so used by St. Francis of Assisi in the Rules 
of the Franciscans, Ch. 20: In predictis nemo obligetur 
AD culpam mortalem; in the foresaid rules no one should 
be obliged UNDER mortal sin. It was so used in the Con- 
stitution of the Dominicans, Ch. 5: Precepta obligantia 
AD mortale peccatum, precepts obliging UNDER mortal sin. 
It was so used by St. Thomas Aquinas in his great 
Summa, 2. 2. quest. 186; In aliqua tamen religione 
transgressio talis non obligat Ap culpam neque mortalem 
neque venialem. In some religious orders such a trans- 
gression does not constitute either a mortal or a venial 
sin. It was so used by the great Latinist Erasmus: 
Precepta Dei obligant av penam gehenne ; the command- 
ments of God oblige ‘UNDER pain of hell. It was so used 
as a technical term for monastic obligations through the 
whole literature of medizval scholasticism. 

Now, in my solicitude for your conscience, I will not 
ask you to believe me or any other of these terrible Jes- 
wits, nor any one of the numerous Catholic historians of 
eminence, the very existence of whom seems to be a pro- 
found secret to the university. Every statement here 
made is taken from honorable Protestant historians, who 
indignantly refute the monstrous charge, such as Dr. 
Kern at the University of Goettingen, Fischer, the church 
historian Gieseler, etc. Even Ellendorf, the avowed en- 
emy of the Jesuits, repudiates the charge. Others who 
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for a time gave credit to the calumny, as Reuchlin, Nied- 
ner, Ranke, Gardiner, have publicly revoked the slander. 
Gardiner, the most prominent of living English histo- 
rians, in his “Students’ History of England,” has made 
the amende honorable in his work within one week after 
his attention had been called to the error. As head of a 
department of philosophy, my dear professor, you ought 
to know these things; you ought to know something, at 
least, of the literature of the question; as teacher of eth- 
ics you ought to make use of this knowledge, and I would 
be only too happy to aid you in this investigation by send- 
ing you the titles of the works, the place and year of edi- 
tion, the volume, the chapter, the page or pages of refer- 
ence of all the works quoted in this letter, and of many 
more if you wish. Would it not be an edifying example 
if the names of these Protestant authorities were writ- 
ten on your blackboard for the information of your stu- 
dents, whom you have unwittingly misinformed ? 

“In 1672,” you continue, “the Parliament of France 
(Roman Catholic), by no means an insignificant body, 
formally decreed: The court has ordained that pas- 
sages extracted from the books of the Jesuit authors hav- 
ing been verified, a copy shall be presented to his majesty 
that he may be made acquainted with the wickedness of 
the doctrine constantly held by the Jesuits, with the ap- 
probation of their theologians and the permission of their 
superiors and generals, a doctrine authorizing robbery, 
lying, perjury, all passions and all crimes.” 

But where, my dear professor, did you study history 
before you became the head of a philosophical depart- 
ment? The Parliament of France! res inaudita! There 
were twelve Parliaments in France and each and every 
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one of them was a high court, a tribunal, a registering 
department; what by a most inappropriate figure of 
speech might be called the States General. Probably you 
meant to say the Parliament of Paris, though, no doubt, 
this correct name considerably lowers the grandiloquent 
authority of “a Parliament of France.” Together with 
this “Roman Catholic” Parliament of Paris, you quote 
further other Catholic authorities, such as the University 
of Paris, Blaise Pascal and Arnauld, all of them con- 
demned Jansenists, fraudulent dissemblers and perjurers. 
Pascal, the author of the “Provincial Letters,” which is 
a virulent attack upon Jesuit teachings, and whom you 
call “that devout Catholic,” lacked all theological erudi- 
tion. His text-elaborations were furnished him by his 
Jansenistic friends. Even Voltaire says of his Letters 
that the whole book is based on a false foundation. May- 
nard, who step by step compares the true texts of the 
Jesuit moralists with the falsified texts of the “Letters,” 
comes to the conclusion that Pascal distorted the texts, 
tore them asunder, cited authors whom the Jesuits re- 
jected, made false translations and was guilty of a long 
series of text mutilations by suppressing the very sen- 
tences which refuted the doctrines imputed by Pascal to 
the Jesuits. Arnauld, a Jansenistic leader, was the in- 
ventor of the damnable theory and practice which com- 
bined external submission to the decision of the Holy See 
with internal rejection of them, a theory which raised 
lying and perjury to a scientific system. In presence of 
such a system, whatever Catholic moralists—for the Jes- 
uits have no system of morals distinct from the Catholic 
system—have written on probabilism or mental reserva- 
tion, pales into significance. 
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This heretical party founded the so-called Savior’s bank 
for the express purpose of disseminating slanderous books 
“The Extraits” (extracts) from Jesuit writings, con- 
tained no less than 758 falsifications of texts. “The Ex- 
traits,’ together with “Pascal’s Letters” and “Arnauld’s 
Theology,” form the inexhaustible sources of all the cal- 
umnies gainst the Jesuits, past and present. The Parlia- 
ment of Paris, then, of 1672 was of this same Jansenistic 
caliber. What wonder that it wielded the only weapon 
at its disposal, shameless calumny? They were nothing 
if not systematic slanderers. 

Finally as to the verbal defense of the maxim, “We are 
not without evidence.” Oh, my dear professor, now at 
length you come to the point. But before examining 
your text quotations, allow me to tell you a little story. 
In 1852 the great missionary, Father Roh, S.J., gave a 
mission at Frankfort-on-the-Main. He and his audience 
were constantly pestered by a swarm of enemies sing- 
ing to the refrain of “the end justifies the means.” 
Thereupon Father Roh published the following declara- 
tion: “1. If any member of the law faculty of Heidel- 
berg or Bonn will present any book written by a Jesuit 
which, according to the judgment of the faculty, con- 
tains the infamous principle that the end justifies the 
means, either in these or equivalent words, I shall pay, 
upon the demand of the faculty, the sum of 1,000 florins, 
Rhenish. 2. But whoever ascribes this shameful doc- 
trine to the Society of Jesus without proof, given either 
orally or in writing, is an infamous slanderer.” The dec- 
laration obtained the widest possible publicity. The offer 
was renewed in 1863. Did ever any one claim the 1,000 
florins? Never! Some twenty years ago I had the oc- 
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casion to make, with the permission of my superiors, 
a similar offer, $1,000 for the church home of Buffalo 
(Episcopalian), to the late Dr. Cox, bishop of Western 
New York. The good bishop thought it the wiser policy 
palinodiam canere—i.e., to wriggle out of the charge. A 
somewhat similar offer has been made by the Rt. Rey. 
Bishop Ludden, of Syracuse, to any student of your uni- 
versity who would furnish the required proof. 

Why do you not enable some bright student in your 
ethical class to win this prize under your enlightened 
guidance? Or have you the simplicity to believe that 
the texts you culled from the Encyclopedia Britannica 
prove your contention? Let us see. Jesuit Layman: 
Cui concessus est finis, concessa sunt etiam media ad 
finem ordinata. Jesuit Busenbaum: Cum finis est lici- 
tus, etiam media sunt licita; cui licitus est finis, etiam li- 
cent media. Jesuit Wageman: Finis determinat probi- 
tatem actus. Why did you throw the veil of Latinity 
over these horrible doctrines, and not give them in plain 
English? Because there is a hitch in these encyclopedic 
quotations. A little word of four letters is wanting, mala, 
meaning bad. If you could make Busenbaum say: 
When the end is allowed, BAD means are allowed; or 
Wageman: The end determines the probity of a BaD 
act; or Layman: To whom the end is allowed, BAD 
means that lead to the end are allowed, your proof would 
be brilliant. But alas, the fatal absence of this word and, 
what is worse, the positive and explicit exclusion of this 
sense by every Jesuit, every Catholic moralist, spoils the 
whole scheme. Layman says: “The circumstance of a 
good end can impart no goodness to a bad action, but 
leaves the action simply and in every direction bad (sim- 
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pliciter et undequaque). One who steals to give an alms 
commits an immoral action of injustice, not a moral action 
of mercy.” This is the Jesuit, the Catholic, teaching 
throughout. And if you, my dear professor, do not ex- 
pound this Jesuit doctrine based on the natural law to 
your students of ethics, you make yourself a traitor to 
truth and morality. Do I, therefore, accuse you of telling 
a lie? Heaven forbid! A lie is a deliberate saying 
against a known truth. 

And now, do you really believe that an order, 
composed on the whole o earnest, intelligent and 
educated men, spread over fhe whole world, in con- 
stant contact with every clas : of human society, every- 
where exposed to the searcl ing gaze and scrutiny of 
friend and foe, numbering its authors in every branch of 
human knowledge by the thousands, could have existed 
twenty-five years, if it could be truly said of it “That 
there is no article in religion which the Jesuits have not 
corrupted ; that they constantly held, with the approbation 
of their theologians and the permission of their superiors 
and generals a doctrine authorizing robbery, lying, per- 
jury, all passions and all crimes; that they have a history 
so often repeated and so discreditable as to make their 
very name a byword in the mouths of the common 
people and a synonym for cunning which would stop at 
no deceit for the sake of accomplishing their purpose.” 
The history of the Society of Jesus is not written in par- 
tisan articles of Protestant encyclopedias. It is written 
in the greatness of its founder, in the wisdom of its con- 
stitution, praised and approved by almost every Pope 
down to Clement XIV. and by every Pope after its full 
restoration in 1814. 
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It is written in the history of the martyrs who he- 
roically sacrificed their lives and shed their blood in the 
cause of Christianity in Europe: 9 in France, 8 in Ger- 
many, 6 in the Netherlands, 4 in Bohemia, 2 in Hungary, 
1 in Transylvania, 6 in Poland, 38 in England, and 40 at 
sea on their way to Brazil, cruelly murdered for their faith 
by Calvinistic pirates. In Asia: 81 in Japan, 8 in the 
Philippines, 4 in the Moluccas, 21 in East India, 
6 in Tonkin, 2 in China and 21 in East India. In Africa: 
2 in the south, 1 in Morocco, 11 in Abyssinia, 12 in the 
Canary islands. In South America, 39; in North Amer- 
ica, 35, among them the well-known names of the Fathers 
Anthony Daniel, Jogues, John de Brebeuf, Gabriel 
Lallement and Charles Garnier. In Australia and the 
Carolines, 8. 

This history is written in the magnificent administra- 
tions of St. Ignatius Loyola, Lainez, St. Francis of Bor- 
gia, Aquiviva and most of their successors, in the mis- 
sionary triumphs of St. Francis Regis in France (d. 
1640), of St. Francis de Hieronymo in Naples (d. 1716), 
and numerous others down to the present day; in the an- 
gelic lives of the youthful saints, Aloysius of Gonzaga, 
Stanislas Kostka, John Berchmans and the eminent holi- 
ness of St. Alfonso Rodriguez; in the apostolic conquests 
of St. Francis Xavier in India and Japan, of Nufiez in 
Abyssinia, of Sanchez in Mexico, of FF. Ricci, Koehler, 
Adam Schall in China, of the FF. Machado, Spinola, Car- 
valho in Japan, of Portillo in Peru, of Valdiva in Chile, 
of Angulo, P. Barera, Macata and Cataldino in Paraguay, 
of White and Fisher in Maryland, of F. Marquette, the 
discoverer of the Mississippi in the Northwest; of Picolo 
and Salvaterra fn California. St. Peter Claver, the 
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“slave of the negroes,” did more during the forty years 
of his work for the negro slaves of Brazil than all the 
abolitionists of the North for the negro slaves of the 
South. In Paraguay Antonio Ruiz de Montoya and Bar- 
aza baptized 100,000 Indians each. In India, F. Nobili 
worked among the Brahmins and the FF. Lopez and 
Acosta exclusively among the Pariahs. Japan gave three 
native Japanese Jesuits to the church as canonized 
martyrs. 

This history is written in the Ratio Studiorum, a work 
of eminent educational value, tested and improved by the 
experience of over three centuries under which the Jes- 
uits gradually founded 1,000 colleges, seminaries and uni- 
versities. Read Robert Schwickerath’s “Jesuit Educa- 
tion” (Herder, St. Louis, 1903). It will open to you 
new lights never dreamed of. When the Society of Jesus 
went through the darkest trials of its history the great 
majority of the Bishops of Spain, France, Germany, Bel- 
gium, Poland, and Italy wrote letters full of praise of the 
Jesuits to Clement XIII. at the time of the impending 
suppression. Read the supplementary volume of Rav- 
ignan’s Clement XIII. and Clement XIV. Nine years 
before the suppression Clement XIII. issued a solemn 
bull, based on testimonies from all parts of the world, in 
which he gives high praise to the constitution, the lives 
and the works of the Jesuits. If this public testimony 
of the Catholic world is too clerical for you, then take 
the public declaration in the Reichstag of the new German 
Empire. When the enemies of the Jesuits were resolved 
to expel the order from Germany, there was no lack of 
zeal, energy, books, sources and men able to use them. 
The result was the public declaration that neither the 
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order nor any member of the order could be convicted of 
a crime. And thereupon they were expelled. To use 
your own elegant words: This declaration is on record 
in the public archives and the history cannot be mutilated 
or denied. 

When you finally volunteer your advice to the Catholic 
Church: “To an outsider the greatest obstruction to the 
spiritual power and growth of the Roman Church today 
is to be found in the mischievous meddling of the Jesuit 

in state policies, and the admitted, not to say tyrannical, 
rule of the Jesuits and other orders over the secular clergy 
and the general church government,’ I answer: First, 
your assertion is false, ridiculous and absurd on the face 
of it. Second, the Roman Catholic Church neither asks 
for nor takes the advice of men who are accustomed to 
poison the wells, to garble documents, to falsify texts, to 
revel in calumny, be it done because of either mental or 
moral idiosyncrasies. Such men stick not to the maxim, 
“A worthy end justifies good or indifferent means,” but 
to the maxim, “A bad end justifies the worst means.” 

With greater sincerity than you will give me credit for, 
I recommend you to the divine Author of the eighth com- 
mandment. 

A. GUGGENBERGER, S.]., 
Professor of History at Canisius College, and author of 
“A General History of the Christian Era.” 
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SOME PECULIARITIES OF SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY 
METHoDs, 

Dear Sir—Kindly permit me to say a word in this 
week’s Catholic Sun about one of Professor Codding- 
ton’s proofs that “the end justifies the means” is a Jesuit 
motto. I do not wish to see the recent controversy be- 
tween Bishop Ludden and the professor reopened. I 
am satisfied with the result of that short controversy. 
It was very generous of the professor to give the Bishop 
the last word, and the Bishop must feel highly honored 
to be accorded the same privilege as the professor’s class. 

My reason for referring to one of Mr. Coddington’s 
statements is that friends have requested me to do so. 
“Is it possible,” they ask, “that the head of the philo- 
sophical department and professor of ethics at the uni- 
versity would falsify a constitution of the Jesuits to 
prove that their superiors have authority to command 
the commission of sin?” It might also be asked, “Is it 
possible that this same gentleman could claim that the 
Jesuits are ruling over the secular clergy?” Is it possi- 
ble that he could call the Jansenist Pascal a devout Cath- 
olic or that he could say that Gury, with whose theology 
all our priests are farmiliar, holds the principle that “the 
end justifies the means?” ‘To answer my friend’s ques- 
tion I am compelled to say that Mr. Coddington either 
wilfully or through inexcusable ignorance does falsify 
the constitution. Referring to this constitution he says: 
“In 1761 the constitution of this society was dragged to 
light in France and was ordered by the French govern- 
ment to be published. In that document it is expressly 
stated ‘there is no obligation to commit sin, mortal or 
venial, unless the superior command them in the name 
of the Lord Jesus, or in virtue of holy obedience.’ ” 
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It is well to note here that Mr. Coddington assumes 
the entire responsibility of this very serious charge. He 
tells us that the French government ordered published 
the constitution (not what it claimed was the constitu- 
tion), and he (not the French government) says that 
in that document (the published constitution) the afore- 
said express statement is contained. Let us drag to 
light again the constitution in which the alleged state- 
ment is found. It runs as follows: 

Visum est nobis in Domino, excepto expresso voto 
quo societas summo pontifici pro tempore existenti ten- 
etur, ac tribus aliis essentialibus paupertatis, castitatis et 
obedentiae, nullas constitutiones declarationes vel ordinem 
ullum vivendi posse obligationem ad peccatum mortale 
vel veniale inducere nisi superior ea, in nomine Domini 
Jesu Christi vel in virtute obedientiae juberet.”’ (Const. 
Pars VI., Chap. 5.) To anyone conversant with the 
phraseology of mediaeval theologians and schoolmen it 
is evident that this passage means: It has seemed good 
to us that with the exception of the vow by which the 
society binds itself to obey the Pope and the three other 
essential vows of poverty, chastity and obedience, none 
of the constitutions or ordinances shall oblige, under 
pain of sin, mortal or venial, unless the superior should 
order them (the constitutions), in the name of Jesus 
Christ or in virtue of obedience. According to Mr. Cod- 
dington and also “the erudite historian Ranke,” the pas- 
sage would mean that with the exception of the four 
great vows, none of the constitutions obliges the mem- 
bers of the society to commit sin mortal or venial unless 
the superior commands them; in other words, the four 
vows oblige the members at all times to commit sin; the 
other constitutions and rules do not oblige them to com- 
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mit sin unless the superior command them. But the 
most biased would not give this absurd translation of the 
Latin text. Therefore the text was mutilated by leaving 
out the words referring to the vows. But even from the 
mutilated constitution no professor or erudite historian 
could take the alleged immoral meaning without falsify- 
ing the meaning of the mediaeval phrase, Obligare ad 
peccatum mortale, vel veniale—to oblige under pain of 
mortal sin or venial sin. In our day the expressions 
generally used are sub mortali, sub veniali, not ad mor- 
tale, etc. But not so some centuries ago. 

St. Thomas (2.2 Ques. 186, Art. IX.) says: “Votum 
professionis respicit principaliter tria praedicta, scilicet 
paupertatem, continentiam et obedientiam. Alia vero 
omnia ad haec ordinantur. Et ideo transgressio horium 
trium obligat ad mortale; aliorum autem transgressio 
non obligat ad mortale nisi, etc.”—the vow of religious 
profession regards principally the three things aforesaid, 
poverty, chastity and obedience; and to these all other 
rules are subordinate, and hence transgression of these 
three binds under pain of mortal sin; but transgression 
of other rules and ordinances does not bind under pain 
of mortal sin, unless, etc.. According to the “erudite 
historian Ranke” and Professor Coddington the mean- 
ing of St. Thomas must be, the transgression of the three 
vows, obliges to (commit) mortal sin. 

Writers of even a more recent date than St. Ignatius 
sometimes use the old forms ad mortale and ad veniale 
for the modern forms sub mortali and sub veniali. For 
instance, Suarez uses old and new,.and even couples both 
in the same sentence. Speaking of the will of a su- 
perior, he says: “Illa non semper habet vim praccepti 
sive taciti, sive expressi nec per se obligantis ad mortale 
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att ad veniale. (The will of a superior has not always 
fhe force of a precept nor does it of itself oblige under 
sin either mortal or venial.) (De Religione, Liber IV., 
C. 14.) A few lines below he thus expresses the same 
idea: “Significato hujus voluntatis non est praeceptum 
expressum vel tacitum, neque inducit obligationem sub 
mortali aut veniali peccato.” In the following sentence 
the old form and the new form are used: “Supra posui- 
mus plures conditiones requisitas ut lex civilis obliget 
sub martali, quibus deficientibus, ad summum obligat ad 
veniale—we have laid down the conditions on which a 
law binds under pain of mortal sin. These conditions 
being wanting, it binds, at most, under venial sin.” (De 
Legibus, Liber IV., Chap. XVIII.-I.) Even at the pres- 
emt time the old form is sometimes used. (See Haine, 
Moral Theology, Vol. II., p. 324.) 

I might multiply examples, but I have said enough to 
prove that Mr. Coddington’s charge is a base calumny. 
Mr. Coddington may plead innocence of any intentional 
misrepresentation of the Jesuit constitution, and he is en- 
titled to whatever consolation there is in that plea. 

If the professor is innocent of intentional misrepre- 
sentation he is, at least, guilty of an attempt to teach 
the public what he does not know himself. 

In conclusion, let me ask a question. If Professor 
Coddington is a sample of the instructors in non-Catho- 
lic: schools is it any wonder that Catholic parents will 
bear the burden of a double tax to provide schools in 
which their children will be taught the truth? 

(Rev.) P. F. McEvoy. 


Syracuse, Nov. 19, 1903. 
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Last year when The Gospel and The Church appeared 
in print many Catholic writers were conspicuous by their 
silence with regard to it, in spite of the fact that their 
attitude exposed them to the reproach of approval or con- 
nivance. Quite a number held aloof for reasons of inter- 
est, esteem or even pity for a priest, and a tireless worker 
whose erudition they praised without admitting his views 
or adopting his methods. Others again avoiding con- 
troversy on principle were inclined to ascribe his danger- 
ous theories and inexact propositions to the fact that his 
theological formation was notoriously brief. They were 
apprehensive of not thoroughly grasping the situation and 
were unwilling to run the risk of being reproached for 
condemning what was not wrong or of being ridiculed for 
approving what was erroneous. They were adverse to 
undue haste, and to the adoption of measures which would 
drive the author into a corner from which retreat would 
be difficult. Finally they were convinced that the de- 
cision of the bishops, combined with the deliberate process 
of the Church in such matters, would be preferable to the 
clamorous boisterousness of polemics. They had no rea- 
son to regret their silence, even if in some instances the 
issue has run counter to their views; for the ultimate 
decision concurs with the judgment of those who first 
condemned the book. 

M, Loisy complains incessantly of misrepresentations 
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of his intentions and travesties of his thoughts. As a 
matter of fact for some time very few agreed as to his 
real meaning. For some he was a prophet, a spiritual 
friend, who was indulging in a little gentle humor, es- 
pecially when he said that his book “contained all the 
necessary qualities for not being understood by the eccle- 
siastical public’; (p. 220). It is to be feared that the 
other public did not understand him either, for M. 
Loisy’s French is far from clear, and the more one medi- 
tates on the meaning the more obscure it becomes. Neither 
context nor commentary is at hand to solve the enigma 
it frequently presents. Thus, for instance, “Christian 
consciousness” and “religious experience” are constantly 
recurring. In Protestant writers such expressions, in 
spite of their infinite shades of meaning and the neces- 
sary uncertainty inherent to such loose formulas, one 
understands as descriptive of an interior principle of per- 
sonal and immediate inspiration as opposed to the ex- 
terior one of Church authority. But we are uncertain 
if M. Loisy understands those terms in the same fashion 
or whether he is endeavoring to catholicize them; and if 
when they are catholicized they have any definite mean- 
ing attached, so that there is as much risk in giving 
them an orthodox sense as in leaving their suspiciously 
heterodox look upon them. 

There is no wonder that men are all agog about his 
purposes and his thoughts. When he withdrew The 
Gospel and The Church from circulation it was innocently 
believed that his next book would be a retractation and an 
apology. As for the apology, they were disappointed. 
He thinks that “neither he nor his book have need of an 
apology.” Nor is there a retractation. “His letter to Cardi- 
nal Richard was not a disavowal of his opinions as a his- 
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torian, but an act of respectful deference in conformity 
with ecclesiastical discipline. It was intended to discreetly 
remove the misunderstanding into which many had fal- 
len of taking the historical description of the Gospel for 
a series of objections against Catholic dogmas, and it 
maintains all the conclusions of the book with regard to 
the object for which it was written” (p. ix.). And as 
everything, even respectful silence, should come to an 
end, he now publishes Autour d’un petit livre as a sort 
of a manifesto or ultimatum, where everything, even to 
the color of the cover, which attracts the eye, has the 
appearance of a provocation and a defiance. 

The work is in the form of letters to various indi- 
viduals. There are seven in all, and are addressed to a 
venerable parish priest, a cardinal, a bishop, an arch- 
bishop, a Catholic apologist, a young scientist, and a 
superior of a seminary; all of whom are made to parade 
before us on the uneven ground of dogma, criticism and 
exegesis. Without referring to a multitude of questions, 
which the author just touches as he passes and disposes 
of with a waive of his hand, he professedly takes up the 
biblical question, criticism of the gospels, especially St. 
John’s, the divinity of Christ, the foundation and author- 
ity of the Church, the origin and authority of dogmas, 
and the institution of the sacraments. Although no one 
is specifically named, the personal allusions are trans- 
parent, and the identification of the fictitious corres- 
pondents is arrived at without difficulty. It is an ingeni- 
ous process which adopts just enough mystery to provoke 
curiosity. 

His profession of faith in the divinity of our Lord 
is positive enough to satisfy some and to be for many a 
veritable consolation, even if it is tempered by reservations 
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and restrictions which it was deemed necessary to add. 
According to him, the divinity of Christ is not a thing 
we prove, any more than the resurrection, the existence 
of God, or the institution of the Church and the sacra- 
ments by Jesus Christ. All that is the object of faith 
and not of rigorous demonstration. But the knowledge 
which, according to him, Jesus had, is so limited, so vacil- 
lating, so obscure as to be scarcely superior to that of 
the Jews of those times. He shared in their prejudices, 
their illusions, and even their errors. He established 
the Church without wishing to do so, and if He is God 
He was not aware of it. Had he known that He was 
God He would have said so, but He never did (p. 139). 
What distinguishes Him from other men and from the 
greatest of His imitators is that He had the consciousness 
of His intimate relationship with God, and thought and 
affirmed that He was the Messiah. 

No doubt some may see in these assertions the negation 
of Christ’s divinity, and will suspect the loyalty of a man 
who builds up with one hand what he tears down with 
the other. Nevertheless the hypostatic union does not 
necessarily imply the substantial sanctity of Christ’s hu- 
man nature; it does not directly influence His human 
intelligence. The infused science with which it is en- 
dowed is due to Him only in His quality of Savior. It 
is a part of what theologians call the gratia capitis; and 
because M. Loisy denies this grace we cannot charge 
him without evident proof, with denying the divinity. 
Nevertheless, the Christ-God of M. Loisy is not the one 
whom the Church adores. 

On all the other points the learned critic maintains his 
positions, and many will find that he aggravates his case. 
We shall not follow him in detail. We should have to 
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write a book as large as his own to do so. That has been 
done and well done by the Rev. Father Lagrange in the 
Revue biblique (April, 1903), in which he shows with a 
master’s hand the defects and dangers of M. Loisy’s ex- 
egesis; and L. de Grandmaison has pointed out in the 
Etudes of Jan. 20, 1903, what philosophical system has 
colored M. Loisy’s theology. We wish to resume this 
latter subject by showing the principle ramifications of 
this system, investigating its origin, indicating its conse- 
quences and estimating its importance under the two- 
fold aspect of theology and apologetics. We shall be 
compelled to quote much and to quote textually ; but the 
reader will pardon us if he is thus enabled to judge 
whether the claim felt in connection with these publica- 
tions was without warrant, and whether the episcopal 
condemnations were lightly uttered. 


if. 


The initial point at issue seems to be whether exegesis 
can be a law unto itself, and whether the exegete can 
claim absolute liberty with regard to the definitions of 
councils and the truths of faith, on condition that he de- 
clares himself a critical historian without pretending to 
be concerned with theological work. According to Loisy 
(p. 52), “the law of historical exegesis, which is to de- 
termine facts and the original sense of texts, cannot be 
the law of ecclesiastical exegesis. The latter would belittle 
historical exegesis if it imposed its conclusions as so many 
facts and opinions of the past; and, on the other hand, 
if historical exegesis should insist on its own findings as 
dogmas, it would ruin ecclesiastical exegesis.” Hence, 
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according to him, there are two kinds of exegesis, one 
which finds in biblical words and facts more than they 
really contain—that is ecclesiastical exegesis; another 
which seeks in the texts, only what they really contain— 
that is historical exegesis. 

If such is the case the latter ought to throw off all eccle- 
siastical control. But the learned abbé must permit us 
to say that he has an utterly false idea of ecclesiastical 
exegesis. The Church has never dreamed of looking in 
the Scriptures for all her dogmas, in their actual state 
of development. Only Protestants have been driven to 
that extremity. The very idea of dogmatic develop- 
ment is the negation of the fundamental principle of 
Protestantism. On the contrary, the Church which recog- 
nizes besides the Bible another source of divine revela- 
tion, avoids the alternative of shutting the door on all 
future progress or of forcing into Scripture all that is at 
present acquired. Its exegesis, therefore, can be critical, 
and its theology be historical. Indeed it must be so, for 
at the basis of all is the fact of revelation. 

We have always protested against certain modern the- 
ologians who transform the science of revealed truth into 
pure speculation, and who base important treatises like 
those on grace, the Incarnation, and the Eucharist, upon 
the tottering foundation of a controverted metaphysical 
opinion, never dreaming that a little argument of com- 
mon sense may upset their whole unstable structure. 
They make the whole doctrine of inspiration circulate 
about the equivocal notions of author and instrument; 
and speak of Holy Writ as they would of a book which 
no one has ever seen, as, for instance, the elucubra- 
tions of a Nyassa, or a Lao-tsou. Such theologians 
are not the Church, and their method which at bottom 
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is rationalistic—for it is based on reason alone—is the 
result of a mental aberration which we trust will soon 
pass away. 

M. Loisy is endeavoring to deceive himself on this 
point, and he makes it an occasion of claiming such inde- 
pendence. “I do not see,” he says (p. 64), “why a Catho- 
lic critic should be more hampered than a Protestant 
critic or an unbeliever in the examination of the question 
of authenticity, and the historical commentary of Scrip- 
ture. Our faith does not determine authorship nor the 
original sense of biblical texts.” Putting aside the ques- 
tions of authenticity on which the Church has not formu- 
lated any explicit definitions—though even in such matters, 
the common sense of the Catholic, if it does not exact the 
assent of the critic, at least prompts him to weigh better 
the reasons that are against the received meaning, and 
to be extremely cautious about his language—neverthe- 
less there are certain historical facts which are woven 
into the very web of revealed religion, and which no 
Christian, even if he be a critical historian, can deny 
without renouncing his faith; such as, for instance, 
Christ’s resurrection. After having criticized the texts 
of the New Testament with regard to that fact, M. Loisy 
stops short with the word—it is not clear. For him the 
resurrection is not proven historically, which amounts to 
saying it is historically doubtful. A more profound ex- 
amination of the testimony might lead him—as in the case 
of Renan—to say that it was an illusion and an impos- 
ture. But can he at one and the same time deny and 
admit the resurrection? affirm it as a believer and reject 
it as a critic? That would be equivalent to saying that a 
learned man can as a philosopher deny God, and, as a 
child of the Church, adore Him. 
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In reality the absolute autonomy of science with regard 
to cognate sciences is chimerical nonsense. Can astron- 
omy, mechanics, physics, chemistry, run side by side with- 
out knowing each other? and has one the right to reject 
the assured conclusions of the other? Can it be main- 
tained that on the ground of revelation the historian and 
the critic can travel along the road with the theologian 
and make no account of the virtues of faith, or that they 
can formulate conclusions opposed to dogmatic teaching? 
Can two contradictory propositions be altogether true or 
false? Can the truths of the faith be regarded as not 
being real and genuine truth? 

We do not know which of these alternatives M. Loisy 
would prefer. His thought swings like a pendulum be- 
tween both, and at times he appears to desire to be at both 
ends simultaneously. Thus apropos of the sacraments, 
which, according to the Council of Trent, were instituted 
by Jesus Christ, he says: “This conception may be a 
view of the faith which, after the fashion of faith, is true; 
but if you take it according to the text of history it is 
absurd and untenable.” There we are. According to 
him, some things are true for faith which are false for 
history. Note that there is no question, whether M. 
Loisy has correctly interpreted the Council of Trent, for 
many theologians to reconcile history with the Council 
make the distinction of mediate and immediate institu- 
tion—a distinction which M. Loisy repudiates. “The 
Fathers of Trent,” he says, “were thinking of a formal 
institution of the sacraments just as they were speaking 
of a formal establishment of the Church as a religious 
society distinct from the Synagogue.” That was their 
error from a historical point of view whereas, from the 
point of view of the faith, their doctrine was irreproach- 
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able. “The catechism of the Council of Trent,” he con- 
tinues, “declares that God instituted the Sacraments by 
Christ. Such language expresses indeed the thought of 
tradition, but it shows very clearly that such a thought 
is not to be found among historical data.” So that when 
the Church defines the meaning of a text, the real sense 
of the text—that is the historical sense—does not result 
from such definition. What does result is only the eccle- 
siastical interpretation, to which theologians, as theo- 
logians, are obliged to assent. The distinction is novel, 
and it is not astonishing that the Superior of a seminary, 
to whom M, Loisy one day confided this distinction, found 
it rather “subtle and dangerous” (p. 224). 

It is pretty clear that M. Loisy does not understand 
revelation as the Church understands it, and especially as 
it was formulated by the Fathers of the Vatican Council. 
In his opinion “even scientific theology retains an ex- 
tremely anthropomorphic idea of it, which is quite discon- 
certing for science and the philosophers of our day” 
(p. 192). “The beginning of revelation was the percep- 
tion, as rudimentary as you wish, of the relation which 
ought to exist between man conscious of himself, and God 
present behind the phenomenal universe. The develop- 
ment of revealed religion is effected by the perception of 
new relations, or rather by a determination more distinct 
and more precise of the essential relationship, dimly seen 
in the beginning, by which man learns more and more both 
the grandeur of God and the nature of his own duty” 
(p. 196). 

We recognize this kind of talk. The modern historians 
of comparative religions have dinned it into our ears. 
Revelation is the religious instinct taking consciousness 
of itself, It is the sentiment of the divine in us and 
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outside of us.. It is the spontaneous emotion which 
seizes us in the presence of physical and moral beauty, 
and which forces us to exclaim: “God! behold! God! 

It is evident that such a revelation is universal and 
inevitable because it is inseparable from consciousness. 
M. Loisy admits it: “God does His work in humanity. 
He reveals Himself to it according to the capacity of hu- 
man nature; and the evolution of faith cannot help being 
coordinated with man’s intellectual and moral evolution. 
If we reflect on it ever so little, whatever may be the 
circumstances by which the awakening and the progress 
of religious knowledge in man are surrounded, revelation 
can be nothing else than the consciousness acquired by 
man of his relationship with God. What is Christian 
revelation in its principle and its starting point, but a 
perception in the soul of Christ of the relationship which 
united Christ to God and of that which unites all men 
to their heavenly Father?” (p. 195). 

If there is anything clear in this it is first that revela- 
tion is the spontaneous and necessary product of human 
consciousness and has nothing in it of the supernatural. 
Secondly, that there is between the Christian and other 
religions not a difference of kind but only of degree. 
Manou, Bouddha, Confucius, Mahommet, Moses and 
Jesus were alike messengers of revelation. The privilege 
of Jesus was that He grasped more distinctly than the 
others this relationship with God; that He felt He was 
the Messiah sent to preach to the world the proximate 
coming of the kingdom of God. He was deceived in His 
perspective and as to the future of His work, but His 
preaching was none the less useful and salutary. Thus 
the superiority of Christianity is made to disappear along 
with the supernatural character of our faith, 
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M. Loisy denies such an inference. He maintains that 
revelation such as he explains it is supernatural, but his 
explanation, which it is proper to cite in its entirety, be- 
cause we shall need it in a moment, gives the lie to this 
contention. 

“Differing from perception in the rational and scientific 
order, the perception of religious verities is not the fruit 
of reason alone. It is the work of the intelligence exe- 
cuted, so to say, under the pressure of the heart, of the 
religious and moral sentiment and of the sincere reach- 
ing out for what is good. All this work which has issued 
in a result more and more perfect, first in the Israelitic 
and then in the Christian religion, is, properly speaking, 
only the work of man on God; though it is first and prin- 
cipally the work of God in man or of man with God. 
For is it possible to comprehend this perpetual striving 
for what is better in the order of religious knowledge 
and of normal life, a striving always crowned with suc- 
cess, even if it has been constantly thwarted and seeming 
always to be beaten, unless we suppose the action of 
God Himself both in the effort and in the success? It 
is man who seeks, but God who prompts; it is man who 
sees, it is God who illumines. Revelation is realized in 
man, but it is the work of God in him, with him, and 
by him. The efficient cause of revelation is supernatural 
in its object, because the cause and object is God” (p. 
197). , ii 

If the supernatural is thus defined then all knowledge 
of God is necessarily supernatural; but in that case there 
is no distinction between the natural and supernatural, 
and our present condition is debased into that of pure 
nature. In face of such doctrines, the guardians of Cath- 
olic orthodoxy had good reason to be alarmed. 
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The idea of dogma is connected with that of revela- 
tion. If one is perverted the other has to be modified, 
and that is what M. Loisy has done. “The word dogma,” 
he says, “awakens in the mind of the Catholic the idea 
of revealed, immutable, divinely authorized truth. A 
truth imparted by God cannot change; it must be as im- 
mutable as God himself; it cannot be discussed ; it is to be 
taken as it has been given, because it comes from God, 
and man cannot presume to change the lessons of such 
a master” (p. 188). But this extremely simple notion, 
true at most for faith, is radically false for science. In 
fact “truth in us,” he says, “is something that is neces- 
sarily conditioned, relative, always perfectible, and sus- 
ceptible also of diminution” (p. 191). Here is the great 
break which our author makes: the relativity and indefi- 
nite perfectibility of dogmas. If there were unchangeable 
dogmas, progress would be impossible and there would 
be no history of dogma. Hence, it follows that an im- 
mutabie dogma is an empty dream. 

Our purpose is not to explain the Catholic idea of 
the evolution of dogma, nor to show how it safeguards 
the unchangeableness of dogmas already acquired. It 
will suffice to say that the argument of M. Loisy, based 
as it is on the contingent and finite character of knowl- 
edge, is applicable to all truth as well as to dogma. But 
that doesn’t prevent us from acquiring certitude and on 
certain points, a certitude that can never change. Has 
the principle of Archimedes changed because of the num- 
berless applications of it which have been made in the 
course of centuries? Are the theorems of Euclid truer for 
us than they were for him because we avail ourselves 
better of their relations and their consequences? 

We are curious to know how faith can be reconciled 
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with this system of the relativity of dogma. M. Loisy 
forestalls the objection and hastens to reply: “The eccle- 
siastical formula is not absolutely true; because it does 
not define the complete reality of the object which it rep- 
resents. It is nevertheless the symbol of an absolute 
truth. Until the Church judges fit to modify in explain- 
ing it, it is the best and the surest expression of the truth 
under consideration. The believer adheres in intention 
to the complete and absolute truth which the imperfect 
and relative formula aims at expressing” (p. 206). In 
other words, we believe what is latent under the actual 
formula; we believe what the Church does not yet believe, 
but what it will believe perhaps to-morrow, or what it 
would believe to-day if it were not subject to the modali- 
ties and fluctuations of all human knowledge. That 
reminds one of the philosopher, who, doubting of the ex- 
istence of God, addressed a hypothetical prayer to him, 
“O! God, if there is a God, have mercy.” Possibly M. 
Loisy’s words are susceptible of a more benign interpre- 
tation, but it is a fact that, according to him, all of the 
appellants of the Church of the present to the Church of 
the future adhere in intention to an absolute truth sym- 
bolized by a relative formula. 

He does not give us his theory of knowledge. He 
considers himself, he says, “too ignorant of philosophy 
and too much on his guard against systems” (p. I9I). 
It is to be suspected, however, that he possesses a system, 
although it is not precisely his own, which permits him 
to establish a water-tight compartment between truths 
of the natural and truths of the supernatural order. On 
one side is the unknowable and the unknown, That is the 
object of faith. On the other is the knowable and the 
known. That is the object of science. Truth from the 
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point of view of faith is that which satisfies our religious 
instinct, that: which our consciousness and our religious 
experience suggest. But that truth may be false, and that 
is the reason why faith may say: yes, where science says: 
no. We recognize here the much talked of appreciative or 
worth-judgments (Werthurtheile). The criterion of re- 
ligious truth is no longer rational evidence direct or in- 
direct, but a religion is true in proportion as it satisfies 
the aspirations of humanity. The religion which satisfies 
them. perfectly is the true religion par excellence. It is 
the religion of the future. 

To resume—if we understand M. Loisy after having 
many times read his book—critical exegesis is independent 
of the Church, Popes and councils, because the Church 
does not define facts, even religious ones, nor the true 
sense of biblical texts; and if she meddled with them she 
would very likely blunder; the ultimate reason of it being 
that there are no fixed dogmas, but only symbolical and 
changing formulas. The evolution of dogmas is regu- 
lated not by an exterior revelation of God to man through 
the infallible magisterium of the Church, but by the 
progress of internal revelation which is always active in 
humanity. This revelation is called by the names of 
experience and religious consciousness. Thus the ortho- 
doxy of to-day may become the error of to-morrow, It is 
prudent nevertheless to hold to the received formulas, by 
adhering in intention to their real object, the unknown 
and the unknowable. 

One is dumbfounded by the serene dogmatism with 
which M. Loisy lays down these doctrines. We would be 
tempted to regard it all as a fake or a fantasy were 
not his faith and that of others in question, and we search 
involuntarily for the source of these paradoxes which 
certainly have not a French stamp upon them. 
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In treating of the evolution of dogmas M. Loisy falls 
back on Newman, whom he fancies he religiously follows. 
But he has nothing in common with the great English 
apologist except the mere name of doctrinal develop- 
ment. ff ted Ep es] 

Newman’s development is organic. He safeguards the 
identity of the object which is evolved. It is the regular 
growth of the man who without ceasing to be himself goes 
from childhood to youth, from youth to old age. The 
development of M. Loisy is a transformation. It is the 
mysterious unfolding of a germ into a living being. The 
germ is the Gospel; the living being is the Church. In 
fact he takes Harnack to task for not conceiving Christi- 
anity as “a seed that has grown; a possible plant at first ; 
a real one afterwards, identical with itself from the be- 
ginning of its evolution to its actual term, from its root 
to the tip of its stalk.” The difference at first sight is 
slight; but on reflection it will be seen that the identity 
of the germ and the living thing is not so certain, 
or that one will be the other; and whether it is or 
not M. Loisy puts it beyond the possibility of his- 
torical investigation. For there was never a microscope 
that in the germ revealed life or the specific character of 
its being. That differentiation comes only at a later stage. 
Thus the Gospel may indeed contain the Church in posse, 
but it is only after a long period of incubation that this re- 
lation reveals itself. Moreover Newman’s development is 
based on-authority and legitimized by the infallible magis- 
terium of the Church. Hence it leads spontaneously to 
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Catholicism ; and the solitary of Littlemore, who finished 
his work as a Protestant, signed it as a Catholic, But on 
the contrary the development of M. Loisy, which justifies 
itself by the need of living and operates by religious ex- 
perience and Christian consciousness—whatever those 
terms may mean—makes straight for rationalistic Protest- 
antism. If it does not reach it, it is by a lucky illogism. 

M. Loisy cannot therefore claim Newman as his model 
and guide. Nor yet is he the author of the system he fol- 
lows. Every one knows his marvelous powers of assimila- 
tion and how the publications of Gunkel and Jensen had 
hardly appeared in Germany when he gave us their sub- 
stance in his Babyloman Myths and the First Chapter of 
Genesis, His essay on The Parables of the Gospel foi- 
lowed closely the great work of Julicher and he furnished 
us with the meat of it. When he set to work to refute 
Harnack’s What ts Christianity, he borrowed more than 
he was aware of. Finally his whole system of scientific 
apology has a very striking resemblance to the theology of 
Ritschl. 

French people are not very well acquainted with the la- 
borious thinker who once boasted that after Kant he was 
the hardest German writer to understand. In spite of his 
obscurity or perhaps because of it, Ritschl is the most 
celebrated and popular theologian of modern Germany. 
He owes his reputation to the number and character of his 
adepts who are more or less faithful to him, as well as to 
the notoriety of his opponents. He has been favored by 
the reaction that set in, towards the middle of the last 
century, against the arbitrary reconstructions of Bauer, 
which Ritschl was one of the first to assail. Public favor 
then passed from Tubingen to Goettingen. Nevertheless 
there was no one to equal Schleirmacher in his influence 
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on the religious thought of this country, and we still feel 
the effects ourselves in the theories recently spread abroad 
under the name of the method of immanence. 

It is possible that the influence of Ritschl on M: Loisy 
was not direct. Harnack and Sabatier, very likely the 
later, may have been the intermediaries. For it is difficult 
to read the works of Auguste Sabatier and M, Loisy with- 
out being struck at the resemblance both of tone and lan- 
guage. Sabatier is more nervous and strong; neverthe- 
less if an expert in style were given a detached page from 
one or the other he would be hard put to it to ascribe it to 
the real author. 

The relation of ideas is still closer. The pet theories of 
Sabatier are as we know the relativity of dogmas and the 
subjectivism of religious knowledge. Both are borrowed 
from Ritschl who in his turn took them from Kant. 

The distinguished French Protestant, a dozen years ago 
said “dogmas do not die; they change.” And they change 
in a way to be the exact opposite of what they were. “The 
formulas which were used to condemn Arius became her- 
etical when the heresy of the Monophysites had to be con- 
demned, and in the space of one hundred and fifty years, 
Catholic orthodoxy had to formulate solutions which were 
absolutely contradictory.” (De la vie intime des dogmes, 
p. 15.) One of the three ways in which dogma develops is 
by intussusception, that is to say the power which words 
have of changing their meaning without changing their 
form. Thus he says: “We keep and repeat the dogmas of 
old but unconsciously we pour into them a new content; 
and there comes a time when the new wine bursts the old 
bottles.” It is then that entirely renovated dogmas ap- 
pear. “The error of orthodoxy or its illusion will be to 
deny or to wish to stop this incessant metamorphosis. If 
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dogmas remain immobile it is because life has left them.” 
Reading the tract of Sabatier after the chapter of M. Loisy 
on the origin and authority of dogmas the similarity of 
thought and at times even of expression is such that one 
is led to fancy he has not taken up another book. 

In both, the concept of the origin and nature of in- 
spiration is identical. It is true that in Sabatier we read: 
“What constitutes revelation and what ought to be the 
norm of our life is religious experience, creative and pro- 
found, felt first in the soul of the prophets, of the Christ, 
and the apostles ;” (p. 17) according to which, revelation 
is proper to Judaism and Christianity ; a concession which 
makes Sabatier more orthodox than M. Loisy. But he 
corrects this in a more recent work. “Religion is nothing 
else than the subjective revelation of God in man, and rev- 
elation objectively in God is religion. I conceive, there- 
fore, that revelation is as universal as religion. Hav- 
ing always been religious, humanity has never been des- 
titute of revelation, that is to say, of testimonies more or 
less obscure, more or less correctly interpreted of the pres- 
ence and action of God.” (Esquisse d’une Philosophie de 
la religion, p. 34.) It is not hard to recognise in this “the 
perception, be it ever so rudimentary, of the relation which 
ought to exist between God and man” which M. Loisy 
conceives as constituting revelation. 

On the question of subjectivism and religious conscious- 
ness M, Sabatier is more explicit than M. Loisy and more 
positive than their common master, Albert Ritschl, who 
considers religious concepts as mere phenomena of our 
consciousness, though sometimes he gives them an objec- 
tive reality. He endeavors to show that the existence of 
God is not demonstrable by reason—and in that Sabatier 
and Loisy. follow him—but he does not seem, as Kant, to 
demand the idea of God as a postulate of practical reason, 
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and gives it no greater value than the egoistic satisfaction 
of our religious instinct. In any case Sabatier’s words can 
serve asa commentary. “An old illusion makes us believe 
that we know God as we know the phenomena of nature 
and that religious life springs from that knowledge by a 
sort of practical application. The contrary is true. God 
is not a phenomena that we can observe outside of our- 
selves nor a truth demonstrable by logical reasoning. He 
who finds not God in his heart will not find Him outside. 
The object of religious knowledge is revealed only in the 
subject by the religious phenomena itself.’”’ Further on he 
says : “Not only can religious knowledge never divest itself 
of the subjective character, but it is in reality nothing else 
than the subjectivity of piety considered in its action and 
legitimate development.” (Pp. 379-381.) 

What is all this but blind, agnostic, irrational pietism 
which is not sure of its object and does not concern itself 
about it? What must be the natural result of it all? Sa- 
batier will tell us in one of his most recent writings, (La 
Vie Chretienne, p. 32) “The radical transformation of old 
dogmatic opinions has the advantage of delivering piety 
from the intolerable yoke of the letter, to make it more 
alert and more strongly attached to the spirit. Once ar- 
-rived at the conviction of the relative value of dogmatic 
forms with regard to Christianity, which is the spirit and 
the life, Christians of different denominations will be no 
longer separated by insuperable barriers. Christian science 
is called to bring peace to individual souls and peace to 
the churches.” 

In other words when there are no more beliefs there 
will be no more heresies ; when theories are no longer pos- 
sible there will be no more religious strife. Catholics and 
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Protestants, Christians and Buddhists will fraternize, and 
joy and concord and universal harmony prevail. 

Starting from the same premises, M. Sabatier and M. 
Loisy arrive at different conclusions. Or rather M. Loisy 
avoids the conclusion. But it must be granted that if pru- 
dence is on the side of M. Loisy, logic is on that of M. Sa- 
batier, 

Such is the book whose perusal gives neither peace nor 
light. It has pages which astound, others which alarm, 
and others again which appal. The darkness through 
which it leads adds to one’s distress; the gloom inspires 
terror, and we come to the end of the volume with a feel- 
ing of deepest sadness. 

The author is not known to us except by his printed 
books and his public discourses. We do not question the 
sincerity of his convictions, the rectitude of his purpose or 
the loyalty of his acts. We respect his person, If we have 
discussed his ideas with freedom and in keeping with the 
privilege which a critic may claim it was only to fulfil a 
duty. The young men who blindly follow him dazzled by 
his talent as well as by that attraction which novelty pos- 
sesses, and by the claim of intellectuality which liberalism 
affects, should be put on their guard and be told whither 
it alltends. Most readers satisfied with a rapid and super- 
ficial glance will see in the last works of the learned abbé 
only errors of detail, suspected propositions and temer- 
arious assertions. But the existence of contradictions in 
the Holy Book taught as an axiom; the authenticity and 
historical character of the fourth Gospel boldly denied ; the 
foundation of the Church by Christ and the institution of 
the sacraments only nominally admitted and that for a 
reason which is shown to be derisory; the personality of 
Jesus Christ lowered to the level of the ordinary man, a 
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little wiser but not much more enlightened than others; 
all the facts on which our faith reposes relegated to an 
extra-historical sphere where rational demonstration can- 
not reach them, make it necessary to instruct the inatten- 
tive or the simple that there is at bottom of all this no- 
thing less than theological nihilism; an absolute subjectiv- 
ism which pushed to its logical consequences would sweep 
away the Church, Jesus Christ, revelation, certitude, and 
God himself. 
FERDINAND PRAT. 

Etudes, November 5, 1903. 











Autour d’un petit livre, M. Loisy, Paris, 1903. 


